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THE  STRATEGIC  IMPLICATIONS  OF  U.S.  TROOP 
WITHDRAWALS  FROM  KOREA 


House  of  Representatives, 
Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
Washington,  DC,  Tuesday,  June  15,  2004. 
The  committee  met,   pursuant  to  call,   at   10:35  a.m.,  in  room 
2118,  Rayburn  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  Duncan  Hunter  (chair- 
man of  the  committee)  presiding. 

OPENING  STATEMENT  OF  HON.  DUNCAN  HUNTER,  A  REP- 
RESENTATIVE FROM  CALIFORNIA,  CHAIRMAN,  COMMITTEE 
ON  ARMED  SERVICES 

The  Chairman.  The  hearing  will  come  to  order. 

Our  guest  this  morning  is  Mr.  Peter  Brookes,  Senior  Fellow  for 
National  Security  Affairs  and  Director  of  the  Asian  Studies  Center. 
He  was  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Asian  Pacific  Policy  until 
a  short  time  ago. 

And  we  appreciate  you  being  here.  And  thank  you  for  bringing 
your  son,  also  Peter  Brookes,  seated  behind  you. 

And  thank  you,  Peter  for  coming  up  here  with  your  dad.  Thank 
you  for  being  with  us  this  morning. 

Dr.  O'Hanlon  isn't  with  us  yet,  but  hopefully  he  will  drop  by 
while  we  are  conducting  the  hearing.  So  thank  you  for  being  with 
us. 

We  called  this  hearing  today  to  explore  the  U.S.  military  posture 
on  the  Korean  Peninsula,  a  very  critical  element  of  the  Department 
of  Defense's  ongoing  efforts  to  better  tailor  our  global  footprint  to 
post-Cold  War,  21st  Century  realities. 

Over  50  years  after  a  ceasefire  interrupted  war  on  that  stretch 
of  land,  there  are  approximately  37,000 — actually  about  38,000 
U.S.  troops  stationed  in  South  Korea.  These  forces  help  deter  an 
aggressor  unwilling  to  renounce  the  use  of  force  against  his  demo- 
cratic neighbor  to  the  south. 

In  June,  2003,  the  United  States  and  South  Korea  agreed  to 
move  15,000  American  soldiers  75  miles  south  of  the  demilitarized 
zone  (DMZ),  beyond  the  range  of  some  8,000  North  Korean  artillery 
pieces.  At  the  same  time,  the  U.S.  decided  to  put  billions  of  addi- 
tional dollars  toward  improving  its  military  forces  on  the  penin- 
sula. Together,  these  two  measures  will  ensure  a  greater  capability 
to  defend  South  Korea,  which  continues  to  improve  its  own  forces. 

Last  month,  the  U.S.  officials  confirmed  that  about  3,600  mem- 
bers of  the  2nd  Infantry  Division  will  deploy  to  Iraq  from  South 
Korea  sometime  mid-summer.  Last  week,  the  Department  an- 
nounced it  was  negotiating  the  possible  withdrawal  of  another 
12,500  ground  troops  from  Korea.  One  might  be  tempted  to  view 

(1) 


this  as  a  reduction  in  the  U.S.  commitment  to  the  alliance,  but  the 
reality  is  more  complicated. 

The  Department  of  Defense  noticed  that  the  U.S.  commitment  to 
Korean  security  might  be  better  served  with  a  different  mix  of  ca- 
pabilities. To  that  end,  the  Department  is  considering  improving 
certain  capabilities  on  the  peninsula  targeted  directly  against  par- 
ticular North  Korean  military  strengths.  Increased  missile  defenses 
help  compensate  for  the  north's  vast  ballistic  missile  arsenal.  Rath- 
er than  reducing  its  commitment,  the  United  States  is  tailoring  its 
forces  more  toward  using  our  particular  strengths  to  offset  North 
Korean  advantages. 

With  that  in  mind,  we  need  to  reassess  the  redeployments  in 
terms  of  the  overall  strategic  situation  in  Northeast  Asia,  not  just 
on  the  basis  of  sheer  numbers.  Our  witnesses  hopefully  will  help 
provide  this  perspective. 

So,  Mr.  Brookes — and  Dr.  O'Hanlon,  good  to  see  you,  sir.  And 
while  we  are  at  it,  I  am  going  to  introduce  you  as  a  Senior  Fellow 
in  Foreign  Policy  Studies  at  the  Brookings  Institution.  Thanks  for 
being  here. 

So,  gentlemen,  we  look  forward  to  your  testimony.  We  hope  you 
will  shed  some  light  on  this  very  important  development,  which,  in- 
cidentally, as  I  noted  over  the  last  several  days,  has  been  literally 
pushed  off  the  front  pages.  I  thought  I  saw  an  article  on  Korea  and 
redeployment  somewhere  near  the  classified  ads.  But  obviously,  it 
is  of  great  importance  to  us  and  something  we  should  scrutinize 
very  carefully. 

Thank  you  for  being  with  us  to  talk  about  this  and  help  us  gain 
perspective  in  this  important  area. 

And  let  me  turn  to  my  colleague  on  the  committee,  the  Ranking 
Democrat,  Mr.  Skelton,  the  gentleman  from  Missouri,  for  any  re- 
marks he  might  want  to  make. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Hunter  can  be  found  in  the  Ap- 
pendix on  page  41.] 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  IKE  SKELTON,  A  REPRESENTATIVE 
FROM  MISSOURI,  RANKING  MEMBER,  COMMITTEE  ON 
ARMED  SERVICES 

Mr.  Skelton.  Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  very  much. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  just  to  place  my  statement  in  the 
record  as  is.  And  I  understand  the  proposals  already  of  removing 
some  4,000  troops  from  South  Korea  and  the  potential  of  moving 
some  12,000  more  out  and  look  forward  to  hearing  the  witnesses' 
testimony  on  the  possible  impact  that  might  have,  and  I  will  put 
that  in  the  record,  please. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Skelton  can  be  found  in  the  Ap- 
pendix on  page  45. J 

The  Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

And  gentlemen,  I  also  understand  we  have  been  looking  at  the 
troop  numbers  for  not  only  the  quality,  but  the  quantity,  of  troops 
in  the  South  Korean  force,  which  I  understand  is  something  like 
19  infantry  divisions,  3  mechanized  divisions,  in  that  range.  If  you 
have  any  information  on  the  posture  of  the  South  Korean  force, 
which  is  a  key  element  in  this  equation,  we  would  appreciate  that 
information,  also. 


Having  said  that,  Mr.  Brookes,  you  were  here  first,  so  why  don't 
you  go  ahead,  and  the  floor  is  yours,  sir.  And  we  appreciate  you 
being  here  today. 

STATEMENT  OF  PETER  T.R.  BROOKES,  SENIOR  FELLOW  FOR 
NATIONAL  SECURITY  AFFAIRS  AND  DIRECTOR,  ASIAN  STUD- 
IES CENTER,  THE  HERITAGE  FOUNDATION 

Mr.  Brookes.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the 
committee.  It  is  an  honor  and  privilege  to  appear  before  you  today 
to  discuss  the  decision  of  the  United  States  to  drawdown  forces 
from  the  Korean  Peninsula.  I  want  to  commend  you  for  holding 
this  timely  hearing,  as  there  are  many  questions  being  asked  on 
both  sides  of  the  Pacific  that  should  be  addressed  in  an  open  forum. 
I  am  testifying  here  as  an  individual,  and  my  views  do  not  nec- 
essarily reflect  those  of  the  Heritage  Foundation. 

The  United  States-Republic  of  Korea  defense  relationship  took  a 
major  step  into  the  21st  century  this  month  with  the  announce- 
ment that  Washington  would  withdraw  one-third  of  37,000  from 
the  Republic  of  Korea  (ROK)  by  the  end  of  2005.  The  news,  not 
completely  unexpected  in  light  of  the  United  States'  decision  in 
May  of  this  year  to  withdraw  3,600  combat  troops  from  South 
Korea  to  Iraq,  still  has  observers  nervous  on  both  sides  of  the  Pa- 
cific. It  is  my  view  that  they  need  not  be. 

Even  though  this  is  the  largest  drawdown  of  American  forces 
from  Korea  since  the  end  of  the  Korean  War  and  the  most  signifi- 
cant since  1992,  when  7,000  troops  left,  the  reduction  of  12,500 
U.S.  soldiers  from  the  Korean  Peninsula  is,  in  my  estimation,  a 
win-win  situation  for  the  United  States  and  the  Republic  of  Korea. 
First,  in  a  general  sense,  the  number  of  troops  does  not  completely 
determine  the  military  capability  of  any  force.  And  the  37,000 
American  troops  currently  stationed  in  the  Republic  of  Korea  is 
only  a  small  portion  of  the  U.S.  troops  that  would  actually  be  need- 
ed in  the  event  of  a  Korean  contingency. 

In  fact,  despite  the  upcoming  decrease  in  American  soldiers  in 
the  Republic  of  Korea,  according  to  the  Pentagon,  U.S.  firepower 
will  actually  increase  due  to  expected  improvements  in  American 
force  structure  over  the  next  several  years.  Although  technology 
cannot  replace  soldiers  in  some  missions,  today's  high-tech  equip- 
ment can  provide  significant  firepower  advantages  over  the  com- 
mon foot  soldier.  Therefore,  the  United  States  can  withdraw  some 
of  its  Korean-based  troops  for  other  soldier-intensive  missions,  such 
as  Iraq,  Afghanistan  and  the  war  on  terrorism,  while  actually  im- 
proving the  lethality  and  deterrence  of  its  forces  in  the  ROK. 

Improving  a  defense  capability  of  U.S.  Forces  Korea  can  be  ac- 
complished by  bringing  to  bear  such  systems  as  Patriot  Advanced 
Capability-3  (PAC-3)  surface-to-air  missiles  for  air  defense,  the 
Army's  new  Stryker  brigade,  the  Navy's  High-Speed  Vessel  and  the 
forward  deployment  of  addition  air  and  naval  assets  to  Hawaii  and 
Guam.  Washington  is  planning  an  $11  billion  investment  and  some 
additional  150  military  capabilities  over  the  next  4  years  that  will 
enhance  defense  against  any  North  Korean  attack,  according  to  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

Second,  it  is  useful  for  both  Seoul  and  Washington  to  reduce  the 
visibility  and  footprint  that  is  the  size  and  number  of  bases  of  U.S. 


forces  because  of  trends  in  South  Korean  public  opinion,  which  has 
been  mixed,  at  best,  about  U.S.  Forces  Korea  (USFK)  presence. 
Moving  the  American  Army  out  of  Seoul,  drawing  down  troop  levels 
and  consolidating  bases  will  reduce  pressures  from  some  sectors  of 
Korean  society  for  all  U.S.  troops  to  leave.  Returning  valuable  land 
to  the  City  of  Seoul  is  an  important  gesture,  and  it  makes  no  sense 
to  have  U.S.  military  forces  operating  in  the  midst  of  a  metropoli- 
tan area  which  is  the  home  of  12  million  South  Koreans.  Shifting 
U.S.  troops  away  from  the  DMZ  and  south  of  the  Han  River  will 
improve  the  maneuverability  and  flexibility  of  our  forces,  increase 
their  deterrent  effect  and  warfighting  capability. 

Next,  South  Korean  President  Roh  Moo  Hyun  stated  his  belief 
early  on  in  his  tenure  that  the  Republic  of  Korea  should  do  more 
for  its  own  defense.  As  the  world's  11th  largest  economy,  the  ROK 
can  spend  more  on  its  own  defense  and  should.  It  is  already  doing 
so  to  a  certain  degree  with  the  procurement  power  projection  sys- 
tems, such  as  the  F-15K  fighters,  the  Multiple  Launch  Rocket  Sys- 
tem, P-3  anti-submarine  warfare  aircraft  and  the  KDX  II-III  de- 
stroyers. And  the  KDX  III  will  have  Aegis.  In  addition,  within  the 
last  few  days,  it  has  requested  a  13  percent  increase  in  its  defense 
spending  for  next  year  from  the  National  Assembly. 

Despite  these  positive  developments,  the  ROK  still  can  do  more. 
Moreover,  the  reduction  in  U.S.  forces  will  provide  the  Roh  Govern- 
ment an  opportunity  to  do  more  for  the  Republic  of  Korea's  na- 
tional security  as  promised.  This  supports  both  Washington's  need 
for  more  flexibility  in  deploying  its  troops  to  global  hotspots  and 
Seoul's  desire  for  a  bigger  role  in  its  national  defense. 

Last,  though  unlikely,  there  is  a  sliver  of  a  chance,  perhaps  even 
less  than  that,  that  the  reduction  of  U.S.  forces  could  help  reduce 
North-South  Korean  tensions.  The  Democratic  Peoples  Republic  of 
Korea  (DPRK),  North  Korea,  long  has  demanded  that  U.S.  troops 
leave  the  peninsula.  This  reduction  could  be  seen  as  a  gesture  of 
goodwill  that  just  might  lead  to  some  additional  political  openings 
between  Seoul  and  Pyongyang  in  addressing  issues  of  national  rec- 
onciliation or  North  Korea's  nuclear  program.  But  because  no  one 
is  naive  regarding  North  Korea  or  its  intentions  or  its  petulance, 
the  U.S.  force  reduction  will  be  matched  by  an  increase  in  USFK's 
military  capabilities. 

The  bottom  line  is  that,  despite  these  changes,  America's  commit- 
ment to  the  ROK's  defense  is  as  strong  as  ever.  The  United  States' 
obligation  to  the  security  of  South  Korea  against  the  North  is  a 
moral  one  in  the  defense  of  a  fellow  democracy,  not  to  mention 
codified  in  the  1953  U.S.-ROK  Mutual  Defense  Treaty. 

The  real  tripwire  is  the  Mutual  Defense  Treaty,  not  the  number 
of  U.S.  troops  in  the  Republic  of  Korea.  The  tripwire  analogy  is  a 
false  concept  and  anachronistic.  The  troop  reduction  should  not  be 
reviewed  as  a  weakening  of  America's  resolve. 

A  military  confrontation  between  North  and  South  Korea  would 
invariably  result  in  the  demise  of  the  regime  in  Pyongyang.  Fortu- 
nately, North  Korean  leader  Kim  Jong  II  understands  this. 

The  U.S.-ROK  alliance  is  a  partnership  forged  in  blood  and  valor. 
It  is  strengthened  by  the  shared  values  of  freedom,  democracy, 
open  markets  and  the  millions  of  Koreans  who  have  come  to  Amer- 
ica's shores  as  immigrants.  The  alliance  has  successfully  deterred 


North  Korean  aggression,  provided  for  peace  and  stability  in  North- 
east Asia  and  fostered  the  growth  of  freedom  and  prosperity  in 
South  Korea  for  over  50  years.  It  should  do  so  for  as  long  as  needed 
because  it  continues  to  be  in  America's  interest  to  do  so. 

Adjusting  the  U.S.-ROK  partnership  for  the  21st  century  makes 
ultimate  sense.  The  future  alliance  will  be  better  for  this,  making 
the  relationship  ready  for  challenges  on  the  Korean  Peninsula  and 
beyond. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Brookes  can  be  found  in  the  Ap- 
pendix on  page  53.] 

Mr.  Hefley  [presiding].  Thank  you. 

STATEMENT  OF  MICHAEL  E.  O'HANLON,  SENIOR  FELLOW, 
FOREIGN  POLICY  STUDIES,  THE  SYDNEY  STEIN,  JR.,  CHAIR, 
THE  BROOKINGS  INSTITUTION 

Mr.  O'Hanlon.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

It  is  an  honor  to  appear  here  today,  and  I  wish  I  could  inject 
some  more  debate  into  this  discussion  already.  I  am  sure  that 
many  of  you  will,  but  I  agree  with  most  of  what  Mr.  Brookes  has 
said,  and  let  me  add  a  couple  of  arguments  to  his  thinking. 

But  let  me  begin  by  saying,  I  think  there  have  been  a  number 
of  problems  of  how  this  Administration  has  handled  the  alliance 
with  the  Republic  of  Korea,  a  lot  of  fairly  major  mistakes  in  diplo- 
macy. And  I  am  not  a  supporter  of  this  Administration's  North 
Korea  policy.  I  say  that  only  to  simply  establish  that  I  am  not  com- 
ing to  the  Administration's  defense  as  a  cheerleader  on  its  Korea 
policy. 

When  I  think  through  the  military  and  strategic  aspects  of  this 
particular  plan,  I  find  most  of  them  to  be  compelling,  and  I  support 
it  strongly  at  this  time.  Mr.  Brookes  has  already  mentioned  a  num- 
ber of  the  issues  at  stake. 

First  of  all,  certainly  moving  the  headquarters  out  of  Seoul  is 
overdue.  It  is  an  idea  that  dates  back  to  the  first  Bush  Administra- 
tion, if  not  earlier  in  its  initial  conceptualization.  We  finally  are 
getting  around  to  making  it  happen  together  with  our  allies.  It 
makes  good  sense. 

Second,  moving  American  forces  down  from  the  DMZ  region 
below  the  Han  River  I  also  believe  makes  good  sense,  not  so  much 
because  our  $11  billion  modernization  plan  can,  by  itself,  com- 
pensate. I  would  not  overstate  the  importance  of  that  particular 
plan.  But  because,  over  the  last  20  to  30  years.  South  Korean 
forces  have  become  so  much  better  than  they  were  before.  And  in 
my  judgment,  based  on  the  modeling  that  I  have  done  and  the  var- 
ious studies  that  I  have  been  part  of  or  read,  it  is  actually,  at  this 
point  at  least,  as  strong  as  North  Korea. 

Now,  I  know  that  this  committee  has  done  very  good  work  over 
the  years  to  underscore  the  importance  of  maintaining  deterrence, 
because,  even  if  I  am  right  that  South  Korea  could  fend  off  an  at- 
tack largely  on  its  own,  we  don't  want  to  run  the  risk  of  finding 
out  what  would  happen.  We  want  to  make  sure  there  never  is  a 
conflict,  given  the  terrible  casualties  that  would  ensue.  For  that 
reason,  I  think  we  have  to  think  in  terms  of  deterrence  as  well. 

And  I  would  not  be  quite  as  critical  of  the  tripwire  concept,  as 
I  believe  Mr.  Brookes  just  was — I  don't  think  that  concept  on  the 
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whole  is  entirely  obsolete.  But  I  agree  with  him,  the  fact  the  Mu- 
tual Defense  Treaty  will  remain,  the  fact  that  25,000  American 
forces  will  remain  on  the  peninsula,  the  fact  that  tens  of  thousands 
of  Americans  will  remain  in  Seoul,  I  think  this  is  enough  to  be  a 
pretty  compelling  tripwire.  And  North  Korea  would  have  to  know 
that  any  attack  on  the  ROK  would  surely  result  in  a  full  scale 
American  reinforcement  and  combined  offensive  with  the  ROK  to 
overthrow  its  government  as,  again,  Mr.  Brookes,  I  believe,  has 
convincingly  argued.  So  I  think  the  tripwire  concept  is  sound. 

If  you  then  look  at  some  of  the  other  aspects  to  this  plan,  let  us 
face  it,  the  Army  needs  help.  The  Army  needs  every  single  brigade 
it  can  find  to  maintain  the  rotation  in  Iraq.  I  believe  that  Secretary 
Rumsfeld  and  General  Schoomaker  are  not  going  far  enough.  And 
I  strongly  support  the  idea  of  many  Members  of  this  committee  and 
other  Members  of  Congress  to  increase  the  endstrength  of  the  U.S. 
Army  substantially  above  and  beyond  what  is  now  happening 
under  emergency  powers.  Whether  you  do  that  or  not,  I  think  you 
need  to  be  creative  about  how  you  use  forces  that  have  typically 
not  been  seen  as  usable  for  these  sort  of  contingencies. 

So  I  think  it  is  quite  compelling  that  the  11th  Armored  Cavalry 
Regiment  (ACR)  from  Fort  Irwin  and  the  opposition  force  from  Fort 
Polk  and  many  other  units  that  have  traditionally  not  been  seen 
as  the  rotation  base  must  be  brought  into  this  rotation  base  be- 
cause the  U.S.  Army  is  facing  its  greatest  threat  in  the  history  of 
the  all-volunteer  force  because  of  the  deployment  in  Iraq.  And 
therefore,  we  need  a  larger  pool  of  soldiers  even  to  maintain  the 
current  size  mission.  For  that  reason,  I  also  support  this  change. 

Now  some  people  would  argue — leaving  aside  the  issue  of  the  pe- 
ninsula, leaving  aside  the  military  balance  on  the  peninsula, 
whether  or  not  the  ROK  could  maintain  a  robust  defensive  perim- 
eter on  its  own — we  don't  want  to  send  a  message  to  the  region 
more  broadly  of  any  kind  of  weakness  or  any  kind  of  reduction  in 
our  strength.  We  don't  want  to  take  away  capability,  that  Secretary 
Rumsfeld  was  discussing  in  Singapore  a  short  time  ago,  to  increase 
our  ability  to  deal  with  possible  hotspots  in  Southeast  Asia,  in  the 
Taiwan  Strait,  et  cetera. 

I  would  agree  with  that  concern,  but  I  would  also  say  that  the 
brigades  in  Korea  have  not  been  very  usable  for  other  regional  con- 
tingencies. They  are  essentially  anchored  to  Korea.  That  has  al- 
ways been  the  logic  of  their  presence.  They  are  among  our  least 
flexible  military  units  in  the  entire  U.S.  forward  deployment.  And 
therefore,  taking  one  of  those  out  of  Korea,  putting  it  in  Iraq  tem- 
porarily and  then  bringing  it  back  to  the  United  States,  I  believe, 
actually  increases  our  long-term  regional  flexibility.  And  therefore, 
I  would  not  oppose  this  change  on  those  grounds,  either. 

It  is  true  the  Asia-Pacific  remains  very  important.  The  Asia-Pa- 
cific has  a  number  of  possible  contingencies  we  need  to  think  more 
about,  and  this  committee  has  been  showing  the  way.  I  think  most 
of  those  contingencies  are  largely  naval.  Air  Force  or  Marine  in  na- 
ture. But  even  the  ones  that  may  involve  the  Army  would  be  better 
served  by  an  Army  that  is  not  starting  from  bases  in  Korea,  be- 
cause Army  forces  in  Korea  are  largely,  if  not  exclusively,  focused 
on  the  Korea  contingency.  We  have  been  very  reluctant  ever  to  re- 
deploy them  for  any  other  purpose.  Therefore,  by  keeping  them 


there,  you  would  not  be  sending  a  message  to  the  rest  of  the  region 
of  greater  capabiHty.  You  would  essentially  be  tying  down  some  of 
your  long-term  capability. 

If  I  had  any  doubt  about  this  plan  still,  whether  it  was  militarily 
and  strategically  sound,  I  think  I  would  have  gotten  more  of  a 
sense  of  worry  from  U.S.  military  planners.  And  some  of  you  have 
been  speaking  more  to  others  than  I  have,  and  maybe  you  have 
gotten  more  of  a  sense  of  worry.  The  war  planners  I  have  spoken 
of  do  not  seem  to  worry  that  much  about  the  reduction  of  our  mili- 
tary capability  in  Korea.  They  feel  good  about  trends  of  the  last  20 
to  30  years.  They  feel  good  about  our  deterrent  posture,  and  they 
know  a  major  reinforcement  would  be  necessary  if  there  were  ever 
a  war,  anyway.  Whether  we  have  37,000  people  in  Korea  day-to- 
day or  25,000,  we  are  going  to  have  to  add  200,000  to  500,000  more 
in  an  all-out  war.  The  difference  of  12,000  people  does  not  make 
a  major  difference  in  our  ability  to  respond.  Any  counter-offensive 
is  going  to  require  a  huge  reinforcement  any  way.  And  the  defen- 
sive operation  can  be  handled,  in  my  judgment  and  that  of  many 
military  analysts,  largely  by  the  South  Korean  forces  together  with 
American  air  power  in  the  region.  I  think  it  makes  sense  on  mili- 
tary grounds. 

I  do  not  think  it  sends  a  message  of  weakness.  I  think,  for  all 
the  Bush  Administration's  flaws,  in  my  opinion,  dealing  with  North 
Korea,  creating  an  image  of  weakness  is  not  one  of  them,  and  I  am 
not  concerned  that  therefore  we  will  have  to  worry  about  a  reduc- 
tion in  our  deterrent  capability  just  because  we  happened  to  draw- 
down by  12,000. 

And  the  broader  regional  dynamics  will  not  be  affected  because, 
again,  this  brigade  of  forces  and  the  supporting  headquarters  that 
we  are  discussing  today  was  always  seen  as  focused  exclusively  on 
the  peninsula.  It  is  not  really  usable  or  deployable  elsewhere  in  the 
region.  And  if  we  are  worried  about  the  Singapore  or  Malacca 
Straits  or  the  Taiwan  Strait,  we  are  better  off  having  forces  that 
start  from  the  Continental  United  States  (CONUS)  or  Hawaii, 
Guam  or  Japan,  where  they  are  more  flexible  and  more  easily  usa- 
ble. 

So  no  matter  which  way  I  look  at  this,  leaving  aside  my  disputes 
with  the  Bush  Administration's  broader  Korean  policy,  I  think  this 
particular  force  plan  makes  good  strategic  and  military  sense. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  O'Hanlon  can  be  found  in  the 
Appendix  on  page  49.] 

Mr.  Hefley.  Thank  you  very  much  both  of  you. 

Mr.  Skelton. 

Mr.  Skelton.  First  let  me  thank  my  friend.  Dr.  O'Hanlon,  agree- 
ing on  what  I  have  been  advocating  since  1995,  that  the  size  of  the 
United  States  Army  is  too  small.  And  I  have  been  urging — this 
committee  has  made,  I  think,  giant  steps  in  the  bill  that  we  passed 
this  year  adding  additional  endstrength  to  the  United  States' 
Army.  And  I  hope  we  can  continue  that,  and  I  appreciate  that  com- 
ment. 

Mr.  Brookes,  I  hope  I  got  this  correct.  I  think  you  said  that  the 
amount  of  troops  we  have  there,  even  if  we  reduce  them,  would  be 
only  a  small  amount  of  troops  necessary  to  defend  the  Korean  Pe- 
ninsula. And  then.  Dr.  O'Hanlon  used  a  figure  of  over   100,000 
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troops.  Should  push  come  to  shove,  where  are  we  going  to  get 
them? 

Mr.  Brookes.  I  think  the — I  am  sure  you  have  been  briefed  on 
the  operation  plans  (OP)  for  Korea.  I  am  not  sure  what  the  latest 
version  of  them  is  and  what  the  requirements  are.  It  wouldn't  be 
an  appropriate  place  here  to  mention. 

Mr.  Skelton.  Where  are  you  going  to  get  the  troops?  If  there  is 
a  need  for  an  additional  100,000,  where  are  you  going  to  get  them? 
We  don't  have  them. 

Mr.  Brookes.  I  wouldn't  say  I  am  an  expert  on  the  force  posture 
of  the  U.S.  Army.  I  do  agree  that  the  size  of  the  Army  should  be 
increased. 

Mr.  Skelton.  Good.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Brookes.  A  few  weeks  ago,  in  my  New  York  Post  column, 
I  wrote  about  this,  about  augmenting  the  Army.  And  I  agree  with 
that.  Being  a  Navy  veteran,  I  am  always  reluctant  to  propose  in- 
creasing the  size  of  the  Army.  I  think  this  is  something  this  com- 
mittee has  been  looking  at,  and  I  suppose  it  would  have  to  come 
out  of  the  Reserve  Component.  And  that  is  where  you  have  to  dig 
deeper  in  to  bringing  more  people  on  to  Active  Duty  to  support  a 
contingency  on  the  Korean  Peninsula. 

But  the  important  thing,  as  Mike  has  said,  is  not  to  get  to  that 
point,  but  continue  the  deterrent  posture  that  we  have  so  you  don't 
have  to  fight  it.  I  do  believe  that  the  North  Koreans  understand 
fundamentally  that,  if  they  do  take  on  the  United  States  and  the 
ROK,  they  will  lose.  And  the  regime  up  there,  job  number  one  is 
regime  survival.  And  I  think  that  is  a  very  positive  situation  that 
we  have  from  a  deterrent  standpoint. 

Mr.  Skelton.  I  had  one  question  for  each  of  you,  and  then  I  vd^U 
go  on.  Is  the  nature  of  the  North  Korean  threat  changing? 

Dr.  O'Hanlon,  tell  us  first. 

Mr.  O'Hanlon.  I  think  the  military  threat  has  changed  in  the 
last  few  years  in  the  sense  that  there  is  no  longer,  in  my  judgment, 
a  plausible  invasion  threat  from  North  Korea.  It  doesn't  mean  we 
can  let  down  our  guard.  As  I  look  at  the  shift  of  forces  in  the  last 
15  or  20  years,  I  do  not  believe  that  threat  is  nearly  as  credible. 
It  has  become  essentially  almost  a  state  terrorist  threat.  They  can't 
destroy  Seoul,  as  I  heard  you  argue  eloquently  in  this  committee 
before.  The  artillery  capability,  even  if  it  is  not  enough  to  sustain 
seizing  Seoul,  is  enough  to  do  a  great  deal  of  damage.  They  have 
up  to  eight  nuclear  weapons. 

My  hope  is,  even  if  it  is  true,  those  nuclear  weapons  are  not  de- 
liverable by  missile.  We  have  no  reason  to  think,  at  least  not  in  a 
convincing  way  in  the  unclassified  literature  that  I  have  seen,  no 
reason  to  think  North  Korea  has  nuclear  weapons  that  are  small 
enough  to  be  deliverable  by  missile.  There  has  been  concern  they 
are  trying  to  figure  out  how  to  do  that. 

We  have  to  be  much  more  worried  about  the  nuclear  threat  at 
the  same  time  that,  I  think,  we  can  be  a  little  less  worried  about 
the  conventional  invasion  threat,  and  the  artillery  threat  has 
stayed  largely  the  same. 

Mr.  Brookes.  I  would  make  two  points  in  addition  to  that.  Over 
the  last  few  years,  we  have  see  the  North  Koreans  load  their  forces; 
70  percent  of  their  forces  now  are  within  100  kilometers  of  the 


DMZ,  which  means  we  have  essentially  almost  no  warning.  So  that 
is  a  change. 

I  do  think  their  military  capability  is  deteriorating  because  of  the 
very  feeble  state  of  their  economy.  And  I  think  the  new  thing  we 
have  to  deal  with  is  the  potential  for  a  larger  nuclear  arsenal, 
which  makes  missile  defense  for  the  United  States  critically — and 
theater  defense — critically  important. 

Mr.  Skelton.  Thank  you,  gentlemen. 

Mr.  Hefley.  Mr.  McHugh. 

Mr.  McHuGH.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  found  your  comments  interesting,  gentlemen.  I  had  the  chance 
to  visit  that  theater  and  tend  to  agree  with  you,  if  I  might,  and  I 
don't  pretend  to  have  your  expertise,  but  from  a  practical  military 
perspective,  these  troops  aren't  probably  going  to  make  a  dif- 
ference. And  I  could  make  the  argument  that  the  fewer  troops  we 
have  in  direct  harm's  way  there  inures  to  our  benefit.  And  there 
are  other  ways  we  can  better  defend  the  Korean  Peninsula  cir- 
cumstance. 

I  am  concerned,  though,  about  the  message  this  may  or  may  not 
send  throughout  the  region  as  to  America's  commitment,  et  cetera. 
Have  either  of  you  had  any  opportunity  to  hear  from  or  observe, 
for  example,  how  the  Japanese  are  responding  to  this?  The  Chi- 
nese? Have  they  had  favorable  reactions?  Our  relation  with  North 
Korea  is  critical.  What  about  the  other  nations  of  the  region? 

Mr.  Brookes.  I  would  say  that  the  responses  have  been  some- 
what muted,  other  than  from  North  Korea,  who  thinks  it  is  always 
a  trick. 

I  think  it  is  very  important  for  these  hearings.  I  realize  that  our 
negotiator,  the  person  who  preceded  me  at  the  Pentagon,  is  over 
there  negotiating  with  the  South  Koreans  right  now,  so  this  is  not 
a  fait  d'accomplis.  I  think  the  Japanese  are  wondering  what  effect 
it  is  going  to  have  on  our  troop  posture  there  in  the  region.  The 
Chinese  are  probably  watching  with  gTeat  interest,  but  they  see  we 
are  making  these  sort  of  changes. 

It  will  depend  on  how  the  South  Koreans  pick  up  on  things, 
whether  they  increase  their  defense  budget  beyond  three  percent  of 
gross  domestic  product  (GDP).  Everybody  is  kind  of  in  a  holding 
pattern,  wondering  how  actually  things  are  going  to  work  out. 

There  is  a  possibility,  if  we  don't  get  the  land  we  need  for  these 
two  hubs  at  Camp  Humphries  and  Osan-Pyongtaek  in  the  south, 
that  we  might  not  be  able  to  affect  these  moves.  We  are  hoping  to 
do  this  in  the  next  18  months. 

My  sense  is,  from  the  region,  the  South  Koreans  are  a  little  nerv- 
ous, too.  But  I  think  that,  right  now,  the  response  has  been  muted 
and  waiting  to  see  how  things  shake  out. 

Mr.  O'Hanlon.  I  think  there  is,  as  Mr.  Brookes  says,  some  nerv- 
ousness, but  it  is  not  that  strong. 

If  you  look  at  some  of  the  other  things  we  are  doing,  that  the 
Bush  Administration  has  been  doing  after  the  Clinton  Administra- 
tion to  improve  our  capability  in  the  East  Asia  region — in  the  Clin- 
ton years,  we  added  a  lot  of  propositioning,  and  this  committee  was 
instrumental  in  making  that  happen.  So  we  have  more  capability 
prestationed  on  Guam  or  elsewhere  that  can  be  rapidly  deployed, 
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which,  in  many  ways,  is  as  useful  as  having  12,000  people  on  the 
peninsula  and  more  flexible. 

In  addition,  we  are  now  adding  a  lot  of  capability  in  Guam,  again 
with  the  support  of  this  committee,  and  many  of  you  know  more 
about  it  than  I  do.  And  I  have  not  been  to  Guam  to  see  what  has 
been  going  on.  We  are  adding  attack  submarines,  adding  more  air- 
craft of  various  types.  So  I  think  our  overall  Asia-Pacific  posture 
looks  strong  to  most  observers. 

And  the  Navy  with  its  surge  capacity,  that  that  has  been  replac- 
ing to  some  extent  the  traditional  forward  deployment  on  a  predict- 
able schedule  approach,  has  the  ability  to  respond  more  quickly.  I 
think  that  is  a  good  idea,  as  well. 

So  certainly  people  who  are  prone  toward  preferring  the  status 
quo  are  going  to  be  a  little  nervous  until  they  have  taken  in  the 
whole  picture  and  had  it  laid  out  for  them.  I  think,  on  balance,  our 
flexible  capability  in  the  Asia-Pacific  has  actually  increased  in  the 
last  decade  even  if  now  we  are  in  the  process  of  reducing  some  of 
our  more  stationary  capability  on  the  peninsula. 

Mr.  McHuGH.  I  hate  to  send  the  wrong  message,  particularly  to 
the  communist  Chinese. 

Mr.  Brookes.  If  you  go  back  to  the  days  when  I  was  at  the  Pen- 
tagon, the  Quadrennial  Defense  Review  (QDR),  we  talked  about  in- 
creased stationing  time,  having  additional  aircraft  carriers  on  sta- 
tion in  the  Pacific.  And  people  are  looking  back  at  those  documents, 
and  we  are  still  talking  about  it  by  forward  deploying  an  aircraft 
carrier  to  Hawaii.  But  that  should  also  bring  a  comfort  to  people. 

And  also,  our  relationship  with  Singapore  is  very  strong,  and  our 
presence  is  very  strong  in  that  part  of  the  world.  So  that  may  make 
people  feel  a  little  more  comfortable. 

Mr.  McHuGH.  Dr.  O'Hanlon,  you  alluded  several  times  about 
your  lack  of  total  support  of  the  Administration's  Korean  policy,  if 
I  could  put  it  that  way.  I  think  you  would  put  it  differently.  Rather 
than  engage  you  in  a  debate  point  by  point,  I  would  appreciate 
hearing  from  you  what  you  think  we  should  be  doing,  whether  it 
is  similar  or  dissimilar  to  the  current  Administration  policies.  What 
steps  do  you  think  we  should  be  taking? 

Mr.  O'Hanlon.  What  I  think  we  should  try  to  do,  to  use  an  old 
adage  that  Secretary  Rumsfeld  likes,  is,  when  you  have  a  problem 
you  can't  solve,  enlarge  it.  If  we  focus  on  the  nuclear  issue  alone, 
I  think  we  are  bound  to  make  no  progress.  President  Bush  has  a 
principled  and  understandable  position,  complete,  verifiable,  irre- 
versible disarmament  first.  You  do  that  first.  North  Korea,  and 
then  we  will  talk  about  other  benefits.  I  understand  that  position. 
They  are  in  violation  of  three  treaties  that  require  them  not  to 
have  nuclear  weapons.  They  are  a  Stalinist  regime  that  has  proven 
it  is  dangerous,  and  the  President  is  right  to  be  tough.  If  you  focus 
on  that  issue  alone,  the  North  Koreans  will  not  play  ball  because 
they  know  we  are  not  going  to  really  exercise  our  preemption  doc- 
trine toward  them. 

We  don't  have  the  forces  to  maintain  an  occupation  even  if  we 
do  have  the  forces  to  do  a  strike.  The  South  Koreans  don't  want 
that.  We  don't  want  the  carnage.  We  are  not  going  to  preempt.  The 
plutonium  has  been  moved  from  Yongbyon,  and  therefore,  the  mili- 
tary threat  is  not  really  credible. 
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And  moreover,  the  North  Koreans  feel,  in  my  judgment,  this  is 
about  their  only  state  asset,  nuclear  weapons.  And  they  are  going 
to  have  to  get  something  pretty  good  for  them  before  they  give 
them  up  unless  they  are  afraid  they  are  going  to  be  overthrown, 
and  fear  motivates. 

So  we  have  a  problem  we  can't  solve.  We  have  a  catch-22.  No- 
body is  prepared  to  make  the  first  move.  That  is  my  assessment 
and  my  prediction  of  where  we  will  go  from  here.  So  my  proposal 
would  be,  let's  test  the  North  Koreans  to  see  if  they  want  reform 
in  a  more  fundamental  way.  The  Vietnamese  have  been  doing  for 
the  last  couple  of  decades,  the  way  communist  China  has  been 
doing.  None  of  these  countries  would  top  any  of  our  lists  of  our  fa- 
vorite countries  in  the  world,  but  they  are  a  lot  better  than  they 
used  to  be.  They  have  reformed  from  within  a  communist  system. 
I  believe  we  should  try  to  push  the  North  Koreans  to  cut  conven- 
tional military  forces,  expand  their  economic  zones  of  entrepreneur- 
ial activity,  eliminate  their  chemical  and  missile  forces. 

And  if  they  do  all  of  that  and  come  clean  on  the  nuclear  weapons, 
we  should  be  very  upfront  about  our  willingness  to  engage  them, 
step  by  step,  with  much  more  trade  and  lifting  of  trade  sanctions 
and  diplomatic  ties.  There  are  ways  to  do  this  step  by  step.  I  know 
I  have  thrown  a  lot  on  the  table  for  one  big  grand  bargain  proposal. 
There  are  ways  to  do  it  in  a  more  step-by-step  way,  but  you  have 
to  lay  out  the  broad  vision  and  make  it  clear  to  the  North  Koreans 
that,  if  you  want  major  benefits  from  the  United  States,  we  are 
prepared  to  offer  you  specific  benefits,  but  only  to  the  extent  you 
verifiably  change  your  system,  not  just  the  nuclear  weapons;  con- 
ventional, chemical,  missile  and  even  economic  matters  have  to  be 
addressed.  And  if  you  are  prepared  to  reform  your  country,  we  are 
prepared  to  help. 

Mr.  Brookes.  Mike  and  I  have  a  different  sense  of  reality  about 
North  Korea.  And  not  to  take  any  more  of  the  committee's  time, 
but  I  just — it  is  too  big.  It  is  a  bridge  too  far  with  North  Korea 
right  now.  If  we  look  at  our  own  experience  since  1994  with  North 
Korea,  for  4  years,  they  may  have  played  within  the  Agreed  Frame- 
work, and  then  starting  in  1998,  they  began  cheating  on  their  pro- 
gram. They  are  one  of  the  world's  largest  proliferators.  They  are 
not  interested  in  reform  but  maintaining  the  status  quo. 

As  long  as  they  have  money  coming  in,  it  is  basically  a  Mafia 
state.  They  are  involved  in  drug  running,  methamphetamines. 
They  are  state  sponsors  of  drug  trafficking.  They  are  counterfeiting 
American  currency.  Matter  of  fact,  I  understand  that  we  had  to 
change  our  $100  bill  because  they  were  so  proficient  at  counterfeit- 
ing our  bill. 

The  human  rights  situation  is  abysmal.  The  current  regime  is 
not  interested  in  changing,  and  I  think  the  Administration  is  trying 
to  leverage  other  countries,  especially  China,  which  was  a  free 
rider  on  the  previous  agreement — China  didn't  give  one  nickel  to- 
wards the  1994  Agreed  Framework.  And  that  is  critical  because 
they  are  really  the  swing  donor,  and  they  are  the  ones  that  have 
the  greatest  amount  of  influence  in  North  Korea. 

So  setting  up  this  framework,  where  you  are  including  Russia 
and  North  and  South  Korea,  Japan,  and  you  perhaps  have  an  op- 
portunity to  influence  them  in  the  wrong  direction,  I  agree  with 
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Mike  in  the  sense  that  we  would  hke  to  get  all  of  this.  But  I  think 
it  is  a  bridge  too  far  with  North  Korea,  that  the  goodwill  on  our 
side — and  the  skepticism  is  so  incredibly  high  in  the  international 
community  regarding  that  regime  that  they  have  to  show  some  sort 
of  honesty  and  integrity  in  dealing  with  these  agreements.  And  ac- 
tually, they  are  in  violation  of  four  agreements,  not  three  inter- 
national agreements,  on  the  nuclear  program. 

Mr.  Hefley.  Mr.  Ortiz. 

Mr.  Ortiz.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  thank  both  of 
the  witnesses  for  being  with  us,  and  my  question  might  be  a  little 
different  in  that  it  has  to  do  with  the  morale  of  our  troops.  And 
I  think  one  of  you  alluded  to  that. 

Normally,  the  tour  of  duty  for  Korea  is  an  unaccompanied  tour 
for  a  year.  Some  were  being  sent  to  Iraq  for  another  year.  That 
means  that  there  will  be  two-year  periods  when  they  are  away 
from  the  families.  I  know,  when  a  single  soldier  enlisting  to  the 
military,  you  enlist  him.  But  once  he  gets  married,  you  have  to  en- 
list the  family,  as  well.  What  impact  will  this  movement  of  troops 
from  Korea  have  on  the  troops  themselves  and  their  families?  Has 
that  been  considered? 

Mr.  O'Hanlon.  Part  of  my  concern,  though,  is  I  think  even 
though  we  are  asking  a  lot  of  these  people  right  now,  in  broader 
terms,  we  need  to  draw  on  the  whole  U.S.  Army  to  help  in  Iraq. 
And  my  hope  is  that,  once  these  people  finally  do  get  home,  we  will 
let  them  stay  for  awhile. 

That  is  why  I  strongly  support  Congressman  Skelton  and  this 
committee's  interest  in  expanding  the  size  of  the  Army.  We  need 
to  have  a  big  enough  Army  so  that  by  2006,  2007,  we  don't  need 
to  send  these  same  soldiers  who  first  went  to  Korea  and  then  went 
to  Iraq,  send  them  back  to  Iraq  already,  again,  maybe  after  a  few 
months  at  home.  That  is  the  cycle  we  are  on  right  now.  In  my 
mind,  it  is  unconscionable. 

And  even  if  we  can't  prove  from  the  recruiting  and  retention  sta- 
tistics that  it  is  producing  a  statistic,  we  have  to  worry  that  it 
might.  And  let  us  take  out  the  insurance  now,  instead  of  risking 
a  break  in  the  all-volunteer  force.  To  me,  it  is  a  simple  matter  of 
insurance.  If  there  is  a  possibility  that  we  are  going  to  break  the 
force  with  this  current  tempo,  we  should  take  steps  now  to  reduce 
the  chances.  That  is  the  concept  of  insurance.  That  is  the  concept 
of  prudent  planning. 

General  Schoomaker  and  Secretary  Rumsfeld  seem  to  want  to 
have  demonstrable  evidence  that  we  are  breaking  the  force  before 
they  take  any  urgent  measures  to  increase  its  size.  I  think  that 
logic  is  entirely  wrong  with  respect  to  them  both,  because  once  you 
have  a  crisis,  it  is  too  late  to  fix  it  using  the  draft  or  anything  but 
the  draft.  It  is  too  late  to  fix  it  using  the  all-volunteer  concept  be- 
cause people  aren't  going  to  want  to  join.  Once  you  get  to  that 
point,  it  is  too  late  to  fix  it.  So  you  want  to  fix  it  now.  And  that 
is  why  I  strongly  support  increasing  the  size  of  the  Army  right  now 
even  as  we  also  draw  upon  these  other  units,  like  the  11th  in  Fort 
Irwin  and  the  OP-4  at  Fort  Polk  and  the  25th  in  Hawaii  and 
Washington,  which  is  normally,  as  you  know,  reserved  for  a  Korea 
contingency.  I  think  we  are  doing  the  right  thing  to  draw  on  all 
these  forces  for  Iraq,  but  we  also  need  to  increase  the  size  of  the 
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Active  Duty  force  because  we  can't  afford  to  send  back  those  sol- 
diers after  a  potential  two-year  tour  from  home.  We  can't  afford  to 
send  them  back  for  a  third  year  by  2006  and  2007. 

Mr.  Ortiz.  If  we  were  to — and  I  think  the  committee  has  talked 
about  increasing  the  end  strength  to  maybe  30,000,  40,000.  The 
other  problem  that  we  have  is  the  equipment.  The  equipment  that 
we  have  is  in  need  of  maintenance.  We  have  a  huge  backlog  of 
maintenance.  How  are  we  going  to  deal  with  that.  It  is  a  big,  big 
ball  of  wax,  like  you  say.  We  need  to  start  preparing  for  it  now. 
And  chairman  Hefley  and  I,  of  course,  look  at  the  maintenance 
problems  and  the  maintenance  equipment.  And  in  many  instances, 
the  equipment  is  left  behind  in  Iraq  and  is  not  coming  back.  And 
it  is  just — I  wish  we  could  have  an  answer  immediately  to  address 
this  problem,  but  it  will  take  some  time  and  I  agree  with  you;  we 
better  start  planning  now.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Hefley.  Mr.  Bartlett. 

Mr.  Bartlett.  Thank  you. 

Thank  you  gentlemen,  both,  for  your  testimony. 

How  many  troops  do  we  have  stationed  in  Taiwan? 

Mr.  O'Hanlon.  Zero. 

Mr.  Brookes.  Zero. 

Mr.  Bartlett.  Do  you  think  that  the  Chinese  doubt  our  inten- 
tions to  come  to  the  defense  of  Taiwan? 

Mr.  Brookes.  I  beheve  that  the  Chinese  understand  the  Taiwan 
Relations  Act.  I  think  administration  after  administration  has 
made  it  quite  clear  about  our  intentions  and  the  importance  of  a 
peaceful  resolution  to  Taiwan's  future  and  that  the  use  of  force  is 
not  acceptable. 

President  Bush  has  gone  further  on  Good  Morning  America  in 
April  of  2001.  He  said — not  quoting  him,  but  paraphrasing  him — 
we  will  do  whatever  is  necessary  if  China  were  to  use  force  against 
Taiwan.  I  think  you  have  had  briefings.  There  is  a  robust  defense 
relationship  between  the  United  States  and  Taiwan.  And  I  think 
it  is  critical  that  we  continue  to  forward  that  message. 

I  wrote  about  that  yesterday — Monday — in  my  New  York  Post 
column  about  the  Pentagon's  report,  the  report  that  comes  to  you 
on  China's  military.  But  I  think  it  is  very  important  that  not  only 
the  United  States,  but  others,  such  as  Japan,  even  India,  make 
their  concerns  known  to  the  Chinese  about  their  military  build-up. 
I  think  that  is  one  of  the  reasons  that  the  Chinese  today — we  have 
the  peace  and  stability  that  we  have  in  the  Taiwan  Strait  because 
the  tJnited  States  has  been  very  clear  about  it. 

Mr.  Bartlett.  If  we  can  have  no  troops  stationed  in  Taiwan  and 
the  Chinese  understand  that  we  would  come  to  the  defense  of  Tai- 
wan, why  can't  we  make  that  same  case  for  Korea?  Why  do  we 
have  to  have  37,000  of  our  people  in  Korea  to  send  the  message  to 
North  Korea  that  we  are  going  to  be  there  if  we  need  to  be  there? 
We  have  clearly  sent  that  message  to  Taiwan.  Why  can't  we  send 
that  same  message  to  Korea? 

Mr.  Brookes.  I  stated  it  in  my  testimony  that  the  real  tripwire 
is  the  Mutual  Defense  Treaty.  We  don't  have  troops  in  Australia. 
We  don't  have  troops  in  the  Philippines — well,  we  do  have  some 
now  training.  We  left  in  1992. 
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So  I  think  that  is  a  possibiHty.  I  am  not  advocating  that  we  pull 
all  of  our  troops  out  of  South  Korea,  because  we  are  dealing  with 
a  different  sort  of  individual  in  the  north.  Kim  Jong  Il's  worldview 
I  am  not  sure  we  completely  understand.  They  are  still  bent  on — 
the  Chinese  are  at  least  trying  to  pursue  a  political  resolution  to 
the  issue  of  Taiwan.  They  have  not  taken  force  off  the  table,  but 
I  think  we  are  dealing  with  a  completely  different  set  of  cir- 
cumstances when  we  are  dealing  with  North  Korea,  and  our  pres- 
ence is  symbolic,  and  I  think  it  is  important  in  South  Korea. 

Mr.  Bartlett.  He  may  be  crazy.  I  am  not  sure  he  is  an  idiot. 
He  has  to  understand  that  we  had  no  troops  stationed  in  Iraq.  We 
now  have  troops  in  Iraq.  I  would  think  that  he  could  get  that  mes- 
sage, couldn't  he?  I  cannot  understand  how  reducing  our  troop 
strength  in  South  Korea  is  calculated  to  encourage  the  North  Kore- 
ans to  mischief.  Certainly,  they  can  look  at  Taiwan  and  look  at 
Iraq,  where  we  had  no  troops  and  now  have  a  major  presence 
there.  Don't  you  think  they  can  understand  that? 

Mr.  Brookes.  I  think  there  is  one  significant  difference.  China 
has  not  had  the  capability  to  take  military  action  against  Taiwan 
until  recently.  In  fact,  for  many  years,  Taiwan  had  a  superior  mili- 
tary capability,  and  there  is  100-mile  piece  of  ocean  in  the  Taiwan 
Strait  that  separates  the  mainland  from  China. 

North  Korea  is  very  different.  It  is  a  continental  war  sort  of  sce- 
nario. And  North  Korea  has  the  capability  to  march  across  the 
DMZ  with  a  million  men.  In  very  short  order,  they  have  700,000 
of  them  within  100  miles  of  the — kilometers  of  the  DMZ. 

But  in  the  near  future,  as  you  saw  from  the  report  from  the  Pen- 
tagon, China  will  have  the  capability — their  military  capability  will 
be  superior  to  that  of  Taiwan's.  So  the  situation  may  be  different. 
So  they  are  not  completely  analogous. 

Mr.  Bartlett.  Do  you  think  we  will  then  station  troops  in  Tai- 
wan because  China  may  have  a  superior  military  capability? 

Mr.  Brookes.  I  don't  think  that  is  necessarily  necessary. 

Mr.  Bartlett.  Why  is  it  necessary  in  Korea? 

Mr.  Brookes.  I  think  I  was  trying  to  explain  that.  Right  now, 
China  does  not  have  the  capability  to  undertake  an  amphibious  in- 
vasion of  Taiwan,  but  they  would  be  able  to  strike  them  with  mis- 
siles and  other  things,  but  we  may  decide  that. 

I  mean,  at  this  point,  I  think  what  we  are  doing  now,  12,000 
troops  giving  us  greater  flexibility  is  right.  In  the  future,  if  things 
change  next  year — two  years  later,  if  the  North  Korean  military 
collapses,  the  regime  collapses,  perhaps  it  will  not  be  necessary  to 
have  U.S.  troops  there.  But  I  think,  at  this  point,  I  can't  predict 
the  future.  At  this  point,  I  think  it  is  necessary  to  have  some.  And 
I  think  it  is  different,  regarding  China  and  Taiwan. 

Mr.  O'Hanlon.  I  like  the  spirit  of  your  question  in  asking  fun- 
damental questions. 

I  would  agree  with  what  Mr.  Brookes  has  said,  but  I  would  also 
add,  over  the  long-term,  I  would  see  U.S.  forces  in  Korea  as  a  stra- 
tegic asset  of  the  United  States  if  they  are  the  right  type,  not  just 
for  the  Korean  Peninsula  but  for  the  region  as  a  whole.  And  I  think 
we  should  think  about  this  force  relocation  and  reduction  plan 
partly  with  an  eye  toward  longer-term  regional  issues.  And  part  of 
why  I  like  the  spirit  of  this  is  it  is  moving  things  southward,  mak- 
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ing  them  less  focused  on  the  DMZ,  less  focused  on  the  North  Kore- 
ans, and  that  sort  of  presence  is  what  we  are  going  to  want  even 
if  we  can  deal  successfully  with  the  North  Korean  threat  and  some- 
how it  goes  away. 

Mr.  Bartlett.  I  am  concerned  that  if  we  put  37,000  troops  ev- 
erywhere, and  one  of  our  friends  is  threatened,  we  are  going  to  be 
bled  dry. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

The  Chairman  [presiding].  I  thank  the  gentleman.  Gentleman 
from  Texas,  Mr.  Reyes. 

Mr.  Reyes.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  am,  too,  a  little  puzzled  at  how  we  are  going  about  this,  and 
I  say  that  because,  having  had  the  opportunity  to  travel  many 
times  into  the  region,  Korea,  Japan,  all  the  Pacific  rim  area,  we 
have  been  constantly  told  how  important  our  presence  is  there  and 
how  much  of  a  deterrent  it  is,  not  just  against  North  Korea,  but 
China  and,  in  some  cases,  even  Russia. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  picked  a  terrible  time  to  try  to  sell 
removing  12,000  troops  or  whatever  the  figure  may  be,  because 
that  figure  keeps  changing.  To  do  this,  it  is  a  continuation,  in  my 
opinion,  of  not  doing  what  we  say  and  not  strategically  thinking  of 
the  impact  that  our  actions  will  create  for  our  allies. 

In  that  vein,  I  have  two  questions  that  I  want  both  of  you  to  com- 
ment on.  The  first  one  is,  what  impact  or  what  impacts  will  this 
create  on  our  allies  in  terms  of  their  perceived  threats  to  their  na- 
tional security,  you  know,  talking  about  Japan,  Taiwan  and  all  the 
different  countries  that  we  have  been  discussing  here  this  morn- 
ing? 

And  then  the  other  question  I  have  is,  where  else  should  we  be 
looking  at  pulling  out  of  in  terms  of  the  military  presence?  What 
other  parts  of  the  world?  We  have,  for  instance,  400  troops  in  the 
Sinai.  We  have  troops  in  over  100  different  countries.  What  other 
things  should  be — should  we  be  considering  if,  in  fact,  we  are  pull- 
ing back  from  these  regions  of  the  world  because  we  think  that 
through  technology  and  our  capability  with  weapons  and  response 
times  is  such  that  we  can  have  the  kind  of  presence  instantly  wher- 
ever we  are  needed?  So  if  you  could  comment  on  those  two  ques- 
tions. 

Mr.  O'Hanlon.  Couple  of  things  to  say.  One,  I  do  think  we  have 
made  mistakes  on  how  we  have  handled  this.  And  I  think,  in  par- 
ticular. Secretary  Rumsfeld  was  known — at  least  if  you  listen  to  a 
lot  of  the  media  and  if  you  listen  to  a  lot  of  the  insiders  in  this 
business — was  actually  pushing  this  sort  of  a  force  reduction  plan 
a  couple  of  years  ago  without  full  coordination  with  our  ally  in 
South  Korea  or  with  the  rest  of  the  U.S.  Government  for  that  mat- 
ter. 

I  admit,  I  don't  have  hard  proof  of  this,  but  it  has  been  widely 
perceived  in  the  region  to  have  been  the  case.  And  you  combine 
that  with  Mr.  Rumsfeld's  willingness  to  be  tough  on  certain  allies 
that  he  didn't  agree  with  on  the  Iraq  issue  or  other  matters,  and 
it  did  raise  some  worries  in  Seoul.  And  I  don't  believe  that  South 
Koreans  are  particularly  reassured  or  happy  by  the  way  in  which 
this  was  done. 
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So  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  critique  in  my  judgment.  The  ulti- 
mate plan  makes  good  sense.  So  I  am  not  defending  how  we  got 
there,  but  I  think  the  logic  of  the  plan  itself  does  make  good  sense. 

And  to  tie  this  into  your  other  question,  if  you  look  around  the 
world  where  we  have  forces,  the  ROK  is  still  going  to  be  number 
three  on  the  list,  not  counting  Iraq — number  three  on  the  list  after 
Germany  and  Japan,  of  our  largest  troop  presence  overseas.  I  pre- 
pared a  short  table  late  in  the  day  yesterday.  The  policy  was  an- 
nounced quickly,  and  the  hearing  was  announced  quickly,  and  I 
don't  know  if  it  got  to  you  all. 

But  if  you  look  at  major  force  capabilities  of  the  United  States 
around  the  world,  there  are  only  eight  or  ten  places  where  you 
have  truly  big  numbers,  and  most  of  them  are  in  Europe.  And  in 
the  Asia  Pacific  region,  it  is  just  Japan  and  Korea.  These  are  the 
places  we  need  to  look  if  we  are  concerned  about  finding  more 
troops  to  maintain  the  mission  in  Iraq  or  reducing  our  presence  for 
some  other  reason,  perhaps  such  as  the  one  that  Congi'essman 
Bartlett  was  alluding  to  earlier. 

I  do  think  that  the  same  logic  that  makes  me  want  to  take  that 
brigade  out  of  Korea,  now,  actually,  should  slow  us  down  in  any 
changes  in  Germany.  Mr.  Rumsfeld  is  known  to  want  to  make 
these  broad  changes  in  Germany  partly  so  he  can  rotate  more 
forces  into  the  new  NATO  members.  So  he  wants  to  take  forces  out 
of  well-established  bases  where  people  are  deployed  with  their  fam- 
ilies at  a  fairly  comfortable  known  location  and  put  them  in  these 
bare-bones  locations  in  Eastern  Europe  where  we  are  going  to  have 
even  more  deployment,  even  more  time  away  from  family,  even 
more  of  what  the  Army  cannot  afford  at  this  moment. 

So  I  think  Mr.  Rumsfeld  may  need  to  slow  down  his  European 
plan,  but  I  think  the  Korea  part  makes  good  sense.  The  Europe 
part,  if  he  were  to  implement  it  as  it  has  been  described  in  the 
press,  would  make  our  operational  deployment  worse.  But  the 
Korea  part,  I  believe,  can  make  it  better,  and  that  is  why,  in  the 
end,  I  support  it. 

Mr.  Brookes.  The  problem  with  moving  forces,  there  is  never 
really  a  good  time.  And  if  you  look  at  Korea  as  an  example,  they 
have  elections,  and  there  is  never  a  good  time  to  do  that. 

I  would  want,  for  the  record,  to  dispute  about  what  Mike  said 
about  coordination.  I  served  as  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense for  Asia-Pacific  Affairs  in  2001  and  2002  in  this  Pentagon. 
And  I  was  the  progenitor  of  the  future  of  the  alliance  talks  that  are 
still  being  worked  on.  And  Secretary  Rumsfeld  and  Minister  of  Na- 
tional Defense  Kim  Tong-sin  in  December  of  2001  agreed  to  talk 
about  these  sort  of  things.  And  there  was  plenty  of  coordination 
going  on  within  the  agency  and  Bush  Administration.  There  were 
lots  of  talks  going  on  with  the  Koreans  about  trying  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  new  security  environment. 

So  this  is  not  a  surprise.  I  think  there  was  some  hand-wringing 
and  teeth-gnashing  coming  out  of  the  coordination  problems  in 
South  Korea  between  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  the  Min- 
istry of  National  Defense.  I  am  not  sure  that  their  coordination  was 
as — and  I  can't  be  sure  of  that,  but  I  sense  from  some  of  the  things 
I  saw  in  the  press  that  they  may  have  not  coordinated  as  well. 
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But  within  our  own  interagency  with  the  National  Security 
Council,  the  Department  of  Defense  as  well  as  the  Department  of 
State,  there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind,  since  I  was  there  and  created 
this  dialogue,  that  that  did  take  place,  and  I  assume  that  is  still 
going  on. 

I  think  what  we  are  doing  here  is  we  are  moving  pieces  around 
the  chess  board.  We  still  have  to  have  the  same  sort  of  capabilities. 
By  reducing  troops,  we  may  have  to  increase  our  military  capability 
in  some  parts  of  the  world.  We  are  doing  that.  And  one  of  the 
things  you  have  to  do  is  you  have  to  step  back  and  not  look  at 
Korea  like  through  a  soda  straw.  We  are  talking  about  forward  de- 
ploying additional  assets  to  Guam  and  Hawaii,  which  will  help  us 
overcome  with  the  distance  we  deal  with  in  the  Pacific. 

These  capabilities  will  still  be  there.  Additional  carrier  presence, 
when  you  are  talking  about  a  carrier  battle  group,  if  you  are  mov- 
ing that  from  1.0  to  1.3,  you  are  talking  about  another  10,000 
troops,  sailors  and  airmen  in  the  region  at  a  time.  These  sort  of 
things  can  make  up  with  it,  but  are  moving  pieces  around  the 
chess  board  in  trying  to  see  where  your  forces  need  to  be,  to  be  as 
close  as  possible  to  the  world's  hot  spots. 

It  doesn't  necessarily  make  sense,  I  think,  for  our  troops  to  be 
in  Germany,  where  we  have  73,000  troops,  where  we  can't  train 
very  well.  It  may  not  be  necessarily  hospitable  to  our  own  policies. 
We  may  have  trouble  moving  forces  in  or  through  these  countries. 
We  suffered  that  with  Turkey  during  the  Iraq  War.  So  we  have  to 
find  places  where  our  troops  can  be  flexible  and  agile  and  they  are 
in  politically  hospitable  environments.  So  I  think  moving  our 
forces — and  I  think  one  of  the  other  large  concentrations  is  in  Brit- 
ain— perhaps  moving  them  in  the  direction  of  the  Mediterranean  or 
the  Middle  East  makes  sense.  Perhaps  moving  our  forces  in  Ger- 
many to  some  of  these  places  in  Bulgaria,  Hungary  or  Romania 
makes  sense,  and  then  having  a  number  of  places  where  we  have 
agreements  where  we  can  get  into  these  places  rather  quickly. 

I  don't  believe  we  need  a  large  troop  contingent  in  Central  Asia, 
but  we  should  have  the  ability  to  have  access  to  these  bases  in  case 
Afghanistan  goes  bad,  and  we  have  to  deal  with  those  sort  of 
things.  I  think  what  the  Pentagon  is  doing  is  really  taking  a  step 
back  and  moving  away  from  our  Cold  War  posture.  The  likelihood 
of  a  war  in  Europe  is  about  zero.  We  should  look  at  our  commit- 
ments to  Bosnia.  We  have  3,000  or  so  troops  there.  I  think  what 
they  are  doing  is  a  zero-based  review  which  makes  ultimate  sense. 

The  Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  distinguished  gentleman  from  Colorado,  Mr.  Hefley. 

Mr.  Hefley.  Thank  you  Mr.  Chairman. 

One  of  you  mentioned  earlier  that  there  are  some  in  Korea  that 
would  like  us  out  all  together,  and  I  don't  have  a  very  good  feeling 
about  how  big  that  is.  Everywhere  we  are,  I  am  sure  there  are 
some  people  that  would  like  us  out.  Is  this  a  major  movement?  Do 
we  hear  of  demonstrations  sometimes?  My  attitude  is,  I  don't  want 
to  be  in  any  country  that  doesn't  want  us.  But,  by  in  large,  does 
the  country  want  us,  and  how  big  is  the  anti-movement? 

Mr.  Brookes.  I  think  a  lot  of  the  younger  generation  have  con- 
cerns about  the  American  presence.  They  call  them  the  3-8-6  gen- 
eration. They  are  in  their  30's  and  went  to  college  in  the  1980's  and 
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were  born  in  the  1960's.  They  also  use  the  3-8-6  as  the  old  moni- 
ker for  the  chip,  for  the  computer  chip,  the  speed  of  the  computer, 
because  they  are  completely  internet  literate.  In  fact,  a  lot  of  the 
politics  and  the  political  campaigning  runs  around  the  Internet. 

Some  of  these  young  people  did  not  suffer  the  destruction  of  the 
Korean  War  and  don't  remember  it  very  well  and  don't  understand 
or  didn't  feel  it  the  same  way  as  their  parents  did,  the  destruction 
and  devastation  of  the  Korean  War,  so  they  have  different  views. 
They  look  at  North  Korea  perhaps  a  little  bit  differently  because 
they  didn't  see  the  Korean  war.  They  see  them  a  little  bit  more  be- 
nignly. They  see  them  as  kindred  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  north, 
potential  trading  partners.  So  I  think  that  they  look  at  things  dif- 
ferently. 

I  wouldn't  say  it  is  a  vast  majority  of  the  country,  but  there  are 
a  significant  number  of  young  people  that  have  concerns  about  the 
American  presence.  And  that  is  why  I  think  what  we  are  doing 
there  while  we  are  consolidating  and  reducing  our  troop  presence 
will  probably  make  us  better  neighbors  and  perhaps  quiet  those 
voices  that  would  like  us  to  leave. 

Mr.  O'Hanlon.  I  would  agree  with  that. 

I  would  simply  add,  there  is  a  very  good  recent  report  that  came 
out  of  the  Center  for  Strategic  and  International  Studies  (CSIS), 
but  Derek  Mitchell  and  others  did  this  study  in  which  they  showed 
public  opinion  trends  in  South  Korea  over  the  years  toward  the  al- 
liance and  toward  the  United  States.  Things  are  certainly  a  bit 
lower  now  than  they  have  been,  but  they  are  a  little  better  than 
they  were  one,  two,  three  years  ago.  And  I  think  if  we  continue  in 
the  direction  we  are  headed  by  taking  this  facility  out  of  Seoul  and 
otherwise  reducing  most  of  the  aspects  of  our  footprint,  it  should 
help. 

We  have  to  keep  asking  fundamental  questions.  Is  our  North 
Korea  policy  something  that  South  Korea  is  comfortable  with.  With 
all  due  respect  to  Mr.  Brookes,  I  would  submit  the  answer  is,  no. 
Similarly  with  China,  not  that  we  are  trying  to  please  China  in 
this  particular  conversation,  but  if  we  want  China's  help  with 
North  Korea,  we  have  to  show  the  Chinese  that  we  have  a  policy 
of  diplomacy  that  has  got  a  decent  chance  of  success  and  showing 
some  flexibility. 

Right  now,  with  both  South  Korea  and  China,  we  don't  have 
their  complete  confidence  on  our  North  Korea  policy,  and  that  is 
going  to  affect  how  much  the  young  South  Korean  generation 
wants  us  around.  So  I  think  we  have  to  keep  paying  attention  to 
this  issue,  but  on  balance,  I  think  we  can  still  sustain  this  alliance. 

It  is  a  remarkable  alliance.  Two  democracies  separated  by  almost 
10,000  miles  and  by  huge  cultural  and  other  differences  and  yet 
united  in  values  and  in  history.  I  think,  on  balance,  those  forces 
will  prevail  if  we  manage  the  alliance  well. 

Mr.  Hefley.  Politicians  respond  to  the  public.  And  so  when  peo- 
ple run  for  office  there,  do  they  run  on  the  platform  of,  "We  are 
going  to  get  the  Americans  out"?  Are  we  forcing  ourselves  upon 
their  government,  or  is  their  government  saying  to  us,  "We  have 
to  have  you"? 

Mr.  O'Hanlon.  Mr.  Brookes  probably  knows  the  details  better 
than  I  do.  No  major  party  in  South  Korea  wants  us  out.  The  ruling 
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party  does  want  to  show  more  South  Korean  independence,  and 
this  is  one  more  area  where  I  would  be  critical  of  Bush  Administra- 
tion diplomacy,  not  Mr.  Brookes,  but  the  President,  of  course,  when 
the  Nobel  prize-winning  South  Korean  president  came  here  in 
March  2001  and  Mr.  Bush  almost  seemed  to  go  out  of  his  way  to 
disagree  with  the  Sunshine  Policy  of  Kim  Dae-Jung  in  a  way  that 
probably  could  have  been  handled  much  more  adeptly.  Those  sorts 
of  things  make  people  awfully  nervous. 

And  I  think  we  have  to  worry  that  there  could  be  a  turn  against 
the  United  States.  But  right  now,  it  is  not  in  the  sense  of  wanting 
us  out.  It  is  the  sense  of  wanting  a  little  more  of  their  own  ability 
to  call  the  shots  in  how  we  deal  with  North  Korea  and  how  we  deal 
with  military  base  issues. 

Mr.  Brookes.  I  would  just  say,  Congi-essman,  that  there  has 
been  some  concerns  in  the  past  about  South  Korean  politicians 
using  anti- Americanism  for  political  purposes.  I  won't  go  into  any 
specifics,  but  there  have  been  concerns  about  that. 

But  I  do  think,  on  balance,  the  South  Koreans  understand  that 
the  mutual  benefit  of  this  relationship.  But  there  have  been  some 
spikes.  There  was  a  very  regrettable  incident  a  few  years  ago  when 
two  young  girls  were  killed  during  military  maneuvers  by  Amer- 
ican GIs.  That  caused  a  tremendous  spike  in  anti-Americanism. 
And  those  sort  of  things  will  happen,  unfortunately.  And  so  we  will 
see  these  sort  of  spikes.  But  I  think,  on  balance,  that  the  majority 
of  South  Koreans  support  us  being  there  and  see  it  as  a  mutually 
beneficial  relationship. 

Mr.  Hefley.  Thank  you  very  much. 

The  Chairman.  Could  you  just  expound  on  that  a  little  bit,  be- 
cause one  thing  that  we  pay  attention  to  is  political  trends.  And 
the — if  you  can  look  five  or  ten  years  down  the  line,  if  the  theme 
I  have  taken  from  your  answers  to  Mr.  Hefley  is  that  there  is  a 
trend,  that  the  younger  folks  don't  have  that  strong  bind  or  tie  to 
the  United  States  that  their  forebearers  had  that  fought  side  by 
side  with  us,  where  do  you  think  this  is  going?  Do  you  think  the 
political  apparatus  can  support  an  American  presence  in  ten  years? 

Mr.  Brookes.  I  think  so.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  also  depends  on 
where  North  Korea  is  at.  If  the  regime  collapses  tomorrow,  I  mean, 
everything  could  be  different.  So,  obviously,  we  are  dealing  with 
hypotheticals.  And  we  are  still  assuming  that  North  Korea  is  a 
threat  in  a  similar  situation. 

I  would  say  that  I  think  that  they  can.  We  probably — like  in  any 
place,  I  mean,  we  are  even  looking  at  adjusting  some  of  our  base 
structure  in  Japan  to  deal  with  the  issues  of  Okinawa.  So  I  mean, 
we  have  to  be  good  neighbors,  but  I  think  that  as  long  as  North 
Korea  is  a  threat,  that  the  government  in  Seoul  will  support  the 
presence  of  Americans.  I  am  not  sure  in  what  sort  of  numbers  and 
what  sort  of  numbers  we  will  actually  need,  but  I  don't  think  that 
it  is — that  we  are  moving  in  the  direction  of  a  complete  U.S.  with- 
drawal. 

The  Chairman.  The  gentlelady  from  San  Diego,  Ms.  Davis. 

Ms.  Davis  of  California.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Thank  you 
all  for  being  here.  Just  following  up  for  a  second,  because  you  had 
mentioned  in  your  notes,  Mr.  Brookes,  that  that  Democratic  Peo- 
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pies  Republic  of  Korea  has  long  demanded  that  we  leave.  And  I 
wanted  you  to  expand  on  that  a  little  bit. 

We  have  talked — the  young  people — I  had  thought  this  was  prob- 
ably more  recent.  And  I  am  wondering,  to  what  extent  is  that  sen- 
timent really  tied  to  the  nuclear  arms  race  and  whether  or  not  we 
pull  out  before  that  issue  is  resolved  in  the  minds  of  South  Kore- 
ans? 

Mr.  Brookes.  Well,  the  North  Koreans  have  many,  many  de- 
mands. Of  course,  I  recommend  that  anybody  who  wants  to  get  an 
idea  of  what  the  regime  is  like  go  to  their  web  site  which  is  run 
out  of  Japan.  It  is  KCNA  dot — maybe — I  forgot  exactly,  dot  CO  dot 
Japan,  or  something  like  that.  But  they  have  this  tremendous  rhet- 
oric and  they  call  the  South  Koreans  puppets  and  we  are  impe- 
rialists and  they  are  running  dog  lackeys  and  all  this  sort  of  stuff. 
So  the  idea  that  they  would  ask  us  to  move  out — because  they  see 
us  as  an  occupying  force.  I  mean,  this  is  all  propaganda  on  the  part 
of  the  North  Koreans.  So  this  is  not  something  very  unusual.  But 
they  have  made  this  demand. 

In  my  testimony  there,  I  threw  this  out  as  a  possibility  that 
maybe  North  Korea  would  see  this  as  a  gesture  of  goodwill.  I  am 
not  sure  that  is  the  case.  Although,  today  they  did  announce,  North 
and  South  Korea,  that  they  would  stop  blaring  propaganda  mes- 
sages into  each  other's  countries.  They  have  this  sort  of  ongoing 
battle  at  the  border  there,  where  they  broadcast  messages  over 
loud  speakers  into  each  other's  countries.  If  you  have  ever  been  up 
to  the  DMZ,  you  may  have  actually  heard  that.  But  there  is  a  pos- 
sibility that  our  withdrawal  will — could  mollify  the  North  Koreans, 
but  I  doubt  it. 

In  fact,  I  think  shortly  after  we  announced  this  they  actually  said 
we  were  pulling  back  from  the  DMZ  because  we  wanted  to  have 
more  capability  and  it  was  because  we  wanted  to  undertake  a  first 
strike  against  them. 

So  I  don't  see  that  the  reduction  of  12,500  troops — and  my  under- 
standing is  that  this  3,600  that  is  supposed  to  go  to  Iraq  is  part 
of  that  12,500  I  heard  somebody  say  that  they  thought  it  was  in 
addition.  But  I  think  it  is  a  total  of  12,500.  I  don't  think  it  under- 
mines our  ability  to  deal  with  the  North  Korean — the  nuclear  prob- 
lem, because  I  don't  think  it  undermines  our  military  capability  or 
our  deterrence  capability. 

Ms.  Davis  of  California.  If  we  didn't  need  the  troops  in  Iraq, 
do  you  think  we  would  be  talking  about  this  issue? 

Mr.  O'Hanlon.  My  guess — maybe  it  is  easier  for  me  to  speculate, 
although  you  may  want  to  chime  in — but  my  guess  is  that  yes,  we 
would  be  talking  about  it,  but  we  might  not  have  made  the  deci- 
sion. 

My  own  sense  of  the  bureaucratic  politics  is  that  the  U.S.  Army 
supports  this,  at  least  large  elements  of  the  U.S.  Army,  because 
they  need  the  troops  in  Iraq.  If  it  had  not  been  for  that,  there 
might  have  been  greater  nervousness  about  seeming  to  reduce  our 
capability  in  Korea  right  in  the  middle  of  a  crisis.  Because  the  first 
order  impression  is  not  very  logical.  It  doesn't  seem  to  make  sense. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  think  we  have  enough  capability  remaining, 
I  think  we  are  improving  our  forces.  The  South  Koreans  have  im- 
proved theirs.  All  the  factors  we  have  been  discussing  this  morning 
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suggest  that  we  can  compensate  for  that.  But  you  still  might  not 
actually  do  it  unless  you  had  another  overall  imperative.  I  think 
Iraq  is  precisely  that  imperative. 

We  would  still  want  to  be  talking  about  moving  the  forces  south. 
I  think  that  plan  makes  very  good  sense  regardless  of  what  is  hap- 
pening in  Iraq.  But  taking  out  12,500 — my  own  guess  is  it  might 
not  happen  if  it  weren't  for  the  need  to  have  more  forces  available 
for  the  Iraq  development. 

Mr.  Brookes.  My  view  is  that  when  I  went  to  the  Pentagon  early 
on,  we  talked  about  the  need  for  more  strategic  flexibility  for  our 
forces  in  Korea.  So  Iraq  was  not  an  issue  at  that  point  back  in 
2001,  but  we  felt  that  these  forces  could  not  be  used  anywhere  else. 
And  they  might  need  to  be  used  somewhere  else  at  some  point.  We 
weren't  thinking  about  Iraq  at  that  point. 

So  this  flexibility  issue  has  been  on  the  table,  at  least  in  the 
mind  of  Pentagon  thinkers — or  let's  just  say  myself;  I  don't  want 
to  speak  for  the  Administration,  that  we  are  talking  about  the  need 
for  strategic  flexibility  of  our  forces  in  Korea  in  case  we  needed 
them  some  place  else.  This  is  before  9/11. 

Ms.  Davis  of  California.  You  mentioned  the  right  type.  I  am 
wondering  about  boots  on  the  ground  versus  the  air  power.  Is  there 
any  concern  that  we  wouldn't  have  the  accessibility  of  air  power  or 
that  we  needed  to  strengthen  that  in  the  region  before  moving  the 
troops  out? 

Mr.  Brookes.  I  think  that  there  will  definitely — we  did  this — I 
think  we  moved  some  troops  out  of  the  region — I  think  we  deployed 
the  aircraft  carrier  out  of  Japan  to  support  Operation  Enduring 
Freedom  in  Afghanistan.  We  shifted  assets  from  the  United  States. 
I  think  we  had  some  AC-130  gunships  that  were  forward  deployed, 
I  think  we  had  some  strike  fighters — F-15  strike  fighters  out  of 
Alaska  Air  Command  came  down.  We  put  some  B-2s,  I  think,  into 
Guam.  We  did  a  number  of  things.  It  is  moving  the  pieces. 

So  the  military  capability,  because  we  understand  it — because  we 
had  to  move  one  asset  out  of  the  region,  was  backfilled  by  another 
military  capability.  But  I  am  kind  of  stretching  my  memory  there, 
because  it  is  going  back  a  few  years.  But  I  know  we  did  move  as- 
sets into  the  region  when  we  moved  the  aircraft  carrier,  forward 
deployed  it  to  the  Afghanistan  theater. 

Ms.  Davis  of  California.  Just  finally,  the  issue  of  Japan, 
whether  they  would  feel  a  need  to  further  militarize  if  we  did  this. 

Mr.  O'Hanlon.  I  don't  think  that  Japan  would.  I  think  Japan's 
moves  toward  re-engaging  militarily  are  very  small  and  incremen- 
tal, regardless.  And  we  all  know  the  debate  that  has  been  going  on 
in  Japan  over  having  600  forces  in  Iraq.  It  is  a  remarkable  step  for 
Japan,  but  you  see  how  much  debate  there  is  over  that  specific 
issue. 

One  more  point  I  might  make  is,  of  course.  South  Korea  is  will- 
ing now  to  help  us  a  great  deal  in  Iraq,  which  suggests  that  there 
is  something  strong  to  the  alliance.  I  hope  very  much  that  that  de- 
ployment continues  on  the  path  it  is  supposed  to  be.  That  is  one 
more  reason  why  I  think  the  U.S.  ROK  alliance,  even  though  it  is 
going  through  a  difficult  period  is  still  in  pretty  good  shape. 

The  Chairman.  The  gentleman  from  Florida,  Mr.  Miller. 
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Mr.  Miller  of  Florida.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  apologize. 
I  may  have  been  out  of  the  room  for  some  of  the  questions,  but  I 
have  not  heard  a  whole  lot  of  comment — the  comment  is  about  the 
12,500  troops  that  we  are  taking  out,  but  not  the  amount  of  South 
Korean  troops  that  are  going  to  be  left  that  are  there  today  that 
are  trained.  I  think  the  numbers,  according  to  General  Myers,  is 
23 — let's  see.  I  think  it  is — well,  a  significant  amount  of  Active  and 
Reserve  divisions  that  the  South  Koreans  are  going  to  have. 

And  my  question  is  these  folks  have  been  training  for  a  long  time 
for  the  time  when  the  United  States  would,  in  fact,  be  removing 
the  troops.  So  my  question  is,  yes,  the  United  States  leaves,  but 
there  is  a  backfill  of  troops  that  are  already  there  that  should  be 
able  to  handle  any  type  of  conflict  that  may  happen  on  the  ground. 

Mr.  Brookes.  My  understanding — I  don't  know  the  number  of  di- 
visions, but  it  is  about  680,000  troops  in  South  Korea  and  the 
South  Korean  military.  And  a  significant  number,  I  think  it  may 
be  as  many  as  three  million  reservists.  It  is  probably  higher  than 
we  have  here  in  the  United  States  because  of  the  possibility  of  war 
there.  But  they  are  facing  1.2  million  North  Koreans. 

I  think  the  South  Koreans,  especially  with  some  of  these  new 
systems  they  are  buying,  they  decided  to  buy  the  F-15,  the  Mul- 
tiple Launch  Rocket  System  (MLRS),  they  are  buying  P-3s.  They 
are  beefing  up — their  air  and  naval  assets  is  where  they  have  not 
been  so  strong.  That  is  where  we  really  bring  the  strength  to  the 
fight  is  because  of  our  naval  and  our  air  assets.  But  they  are  look- 
ing at  these  things,  as  well. 

But  they  are  capable  of  dealing  with  the  North  Korean  threat  be- 
cause of  the  tremendous — we  are  talking  about  vintage  Soviet 
equipment  in  the  North  Korean  Army.  It  is  in  bad  shape.  I  have 
been  to  North  Korea.  I  have  seen  some  of  this  stuff.  It  is  like  one 
of  the  world's  largest  military  museums,  the  North  Korean  armed 
forces. 

So  they  are  capable  of  dealing  with  it.  And  I  think  they  are  try- 
ing to  do  more.  I  mentioned  that  they  are  going  to  increase  their 
defense  budget  next  year  hopefully  by  13  percent.  They  are  still 
less  than  three  percent  GDP.  So  they  can  do  more  in  that  respect. 
I  think  the  idea  is  that  the  President  wanted  them  to  do  more  for 
their  own  national  security  and  hopefully  they  will  increase  their 
capabilities  to  deal  with  the  North  Korean  threat. 

Mr.  O'Hanlon.  I  am  glad  you  made  the  point.  I  agree  very  much 
with  what  Mr.  Brookes  has  said.  You  can  also  add  a  number  of 
other  systems  they  purchased  there,  T-88  tank,  which  is  a  late  80's 
modification  of  our  M-1 — much  of  the  same  technology,  very  pre- 
cise, night  vision-capable  and  so  forth.  Counter  artillery  capability, 
still  not  enough,  but  a  lot  more  than  they  used  to  have. 

One  of  my  favorite  games  is  to  sit  around  with  other  military 
people  and  play  a  ranking  system:  how  would  you  rank  this  coun- 
try's military  in  the  world.  I  think  South  Korea  is  definitely  in  the 
Top  Ten,  and  maybe  in  the  top  six  or  eight  in  the  world  today  in 
terms  of  the  overall  quality  of  its  military.  It  is  a  fantastic  armed 
force.  A  long  ways  to  go  and  they  should  be  spending  more,  but 
they  are  tremendous.  I  have  great  confidence  that  they  could  hold 
off  an  initial  onslaught. 
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I  think,  however,  if  they  had  to  go  on  the  offensive  on  their  own 
to  overthrow  the  North  Korean  regime,  which  I  think  most  of  us 
would  agree  would  be  the  appropriate  strategic  objective  should  an- 
other invasion  be  attempted  by  North  Korea,  at  that  time  we  would 
want  to  help.  Because  if  we  helped,  it  could  go  a  lot  faster.  That 
would  reduce  casualties  drastically.  The  South  Koreans  could  prob- 
ably win  an  all-out  slugfest,  even  on  the  counteroffensive,  but  I 
would  rather  not  take  the  chance  and  I  would  rather  not  see  deter- 
rence fail  because  the  North  Koreans  disagree  with  my  assessment. 

Mr.  Weldon.  Would  the  gentleman  yield?  Just  to  clarify  for  our 
colleagues,  the  chairman  and  I  have  sat  through  a  briefing  on  our 
military  on  what  would  occur  if  there  was  a  battle  between  the 
north  and  the  south.  And  to  think  that  somehow  this  would  be  a 
cake  walk  is  clearly  a  misconception.  And  we  would  win  it,  but  it 
would  clearly  cause  significant  casualties  both  to  the  U.S.  and 
South  Korean  people. 

And,  furthermore,  I  really  question  you  calling  their  military  a 
museum.  I  mean,  the  No-Dong  missile  and  the  Taepo-Dong  missile 
are  very  capable  systems.  No-Dong  is  being  sold  around  the  world. 
That  would  be  their  weapon  of  choice.  So  to  think  that  somehow 
there  is  a  confrontation  that  we  are  just  going  to  be  able  to  walk 
over  and  defeat  them  is  just  not,  in  my  opinion,  the  case.  And  the 
No-Dongs,  I  think,  would  be  the  first  they  would  start  launching 
at  Seoul  and  they  would  inflict  terrible  casualties. 

Mr.  Brookes.  The  No-Dong's  range  exceeds  the  Korean  Penin- 
sula so  it  wouldn't  be  used  against — it  wouldn't  be  used.  It  would 
be  more  useful  against  American  forces  in  Okinawa  or  Japan.  But 
its  range  exceeds 

Mr.  Weldon.  So  you  say  that  they  would  use  no  missiles  in  at- 
tacking the  south? 

Mr.  Brookes.  They  would  use  Scud  missiles.  They  have  both 
the 

Mr.  Weldon.  Well,  the  Scud  and  the 

Mr.  Brookes.  Okay.  You  meant  Scud.  Okay,  that  is  different. 
The  No-Dong  is  different.  That  is  a  medium-range  missile.  The 
Scud  is  the  short-range  ballistic  missile.  So  there  is  a  difference 
there.  And  we  do  believe — no,  you  are  absolutely  right.  I  think  that 
is  one  of  the  important  things  that  they  move  ahead  with  PAC-3 
and  air  defense  capability  to  deal  with  that  threat  specifically.  But 
on  your  specific  point  about  No-Dong,  that  wouldn't  be 

Mr.  Weldon.  But  your  point  was  that  this  was — you  used  the 
term  "museum."  I  would  characterize  that  the  North  Koreans  have 
more  than  museum  relics. 

Mr.  Brookes.  Oh,  no,  it  is  a  very  dangerous  army.  And  I  apolo- 
gize if  I  have  mischaracterized  it.  But  as  far  as  the  conventional 
forces  are,  they  are.  They  are  using  vintage  Soviet  equipment.  They 
can  barely  make  it  move  around.  They  do  have  the  world's  largest 
SOF  forces,  special  operations  forces,  at  about  120,000.  They  do 
have  a  very  prodigious  military  capability.  They  have  about  10,000 
artillery  pieces  aimed  at  Seoul,  with  which  unclassified  estimates 
say  they  could  rain  500,000  rounds  of  artillery  on  Seoul  in  the 
opening  hours  of  any  conflict.  They  are  all  rivetted  into  hardened 
positions.  They  have  chemical  weapons.  They  may  have  offensive 
biological  weapons  program.  And  they  may  have  nukes.  I  didn't 
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mean  to  understate  it,  but  I  was  basically  talking  about  their  con- 
ventional forces.  So  that  was  just  a  characterization  that  I  used.  If 
you  don't  agree,  I  apologize. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  ask  you  just  one  question  on  that  and 
then  we  will  go  to  Mr.  Larson.  But  it  is  the  opinion  of  both  of  you, 
I  take  it,  that  without  the  United  States  basically  the  one  division- 
plus  which  we  have  got  over  there,  you  have  got  some  22  South  Ko- 
rean divisions  which  are  effective  and  at  least  equipped  with  what 
I  would  call  mid-modern  systems. 

It  is  your  opinion  that  they  by  themselves,  the  22  South  Korean 
divisions,  are  well  capable  of  defending,  if  not  taking,  North  Korea, 
but  well  capable  of  defending  South  Korea  without  the  American 
Second  Division. 

Mr.  O'Hanlon.  I  would  say  yes  and  no.  Yes,  I  believe  they  could 
stop  North  Korea  from  taking  Seoul.  But  as  Mr.  Brookes  has  just 
mentioned  and  many  of  you  have  mentioned  in  the  course  of  the 
hearing.  North  Korean  artillery,  even  where  it  is  today,  can  cause 
unimaginable  damage  to  Seoul.  What  we  want  to  do  in  any  war, 
if  we  have  to  fight  it,  is,  of  course,  to  take  out  that  artillery  as 
quickly  as  we  can,  which  places  a  premium  on  American  air  power, 
other  kinds  of  precision  strike  weapons,  some  of  our  counter  artil- 
lery capability. 

So  I  would  want  to  have  a  more  modern  force.  Even  if  the  South 
Koreans  might  be  able  to  hold  the  defensive  line,  they  cannot  pre- 
vent that  artillery  over  their  heads  and  devastating  Seoul  at  the 
same  time. 

The  Chairman.  But  South  Korean  tactical  air  (TACAIR)  is  fairly 
substantial,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  O'Hanlon.  It's  getting  better,  but  it  is  not  enough  and  it  is 
still  not  modern  enough.  There  are  going  to  be  several  thousand  ar- 
tillery tubes  that  we  are  going  to  want  to  take  out,  and  we  are 
going  to  need  a  lot  of  TACAIR  to  do  it. 

The  Chairman.  So  you  think  that  really  the  American  TACAIR 
piece  may  be  the  most  important  piece  that  we  provide  in  the  Ko- 
rean problem? 

Mr.  O'Hanlon.  The  first  few  days  I  would  say  yes. 

Mr.  Brookes.  I  think  what  we  bring  to  the  fight,  obviously,  be- 
sides tremendous  Army  capabilities,  but  initially  would  be  air  and 
naval  assets.  Cruise  missile  assets,  things  along  that  line.  But  the 
South  Koreans  are  going  to  buy  the  F-15,  so  that  is  a  very  positive 
development. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Miller,  did  you  have  any  further  questions? 
I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  Larsen  from  Washington. 

Mr.  Larsen.  Norwegians  before  Swedes.  It  is  a  wise  choice,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr.  Brookes,  you  keep  sa3ring  that  South  Korea  can  do  more. 
They  have  the  proposed  13  percent  increase  in  the  defense  budget. 
It  might  tick  up  the  percentage  of  GDP  going  into  the  defense 
budget.  So  it  can  do  more.  Can  you  be  specific  about  what  ROK  can 
do  in  terms  of  more? 

Mr.  Brookes.  Yeah.  I  would  like  to  see  them  have  a  more  well- 
rounded  force.  They  are  very  heavy  ground  forces,  very  capable,  the 
ROKs  are  very  tough,  have  a  tremendous  amount  of  confidence  in 
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them.  But  they  could  use  more  naval  assets.  They  are  looking  at 
buying — they  have  some  destroyer  programs.  They  are  looking  at 
the  KDX-S  which  will  have  to  be  equipped  with  Aegis,  and  we  also 
need  the  greater  air  assets.  They  are  looking  at  not  only  getting 
the  F-15s,  but  they  are  looking  at  some  air-to-air  refueling  capabil- 
ity. They  need  PAC-3s,  Patriot-3s,  counterbattery  radar. 

So  I  think  what  I  would  like  them  to  do  is  become  a  more  bal- 
anced force  with  their  naval  to  add  to  the  significant  capability  of 
their  ground  forces  by  adding  better  naval  and  air  assets. 

Mr.  Larsen.  Does  South  Korea  have  a  strategic  interest  beyond 
North  Korea  that  would  push  them  more  into  navy  and  air  assets? 
I  mean,  would  these  be  purchased  or  developed  strictly  for  the 
North  Korean  problem? 

Mr.  Brookes.  Well,  I  think  these  systems — probably  be  best  to 
ask  the  South  Koreans  of  their  future  intentions.  I  think  they 
would  like  to  be  a  regional  player.  I  really  do.  They  have  come — 
think  how  far  they  have  come  in  50  years  since  the  Korean  war. 
The  11th  largest  economy,  a  very  boisterous  open  democracy.  They 
have  much  to  be  proud  of.  I  think  they  would  like  to  be  more  of 
a  regional  player.  But  these  systems  can  also  be  applied  that  way. 
F-15s  with  air-to-air  refueling,  sea-going  destroyers — these  sort  of 
things  can  certainly  play  a  regional  role  as  well  beyond  North 
Korea. 

Mr.  Laesen.  This  may  have  come  up  in  a  previous  hearing,  I  am 
not  sure,  but  the  Defense  Department  has  talked  about  the  $11  bil- 
lion over  the  next  several  years  in  capability  investment  in  South 
Korea.  And  maybe  we  have  details  on  what  that  would  mean; 
maybe  we  can't  talk  about  it  in  this  setting,  but  do  you  all  have 
an  idea  of  what  that  $11  billion  is  going  to  go  to? 

Mr.  Brookes.  I  don't.  I  heard  it  was  150  military  capabilities. 
And  I  would  assume  perhaps  the  committee  had  been  briefed  on 
this.  But  I  have  not  seen  anjrthing  in  unclassified  sources  that  laid 
that  out.  I  think  some  of  the  things  we  were  talking  about  is  prob- 
ably air  defense,  PAC-3,  things  along  that  line  that  would  be  need- 
ed there  on  the  ground  that  we  can  provide  that  the  South  Koreans 
don't  currently  have. 

Mr.  Larsen.  Mr.  O'Hanlon,  going  to  your  book,  I  was  struck  by 
a  comment  out  of  your  book.  You  said  that  it  is  not  that  we  don't 
have  an  approach  to  North  Korea,  it  is  that  we  don't  have  an  ap- 
proach to  regional  partners.  That  is,  trying  to  give  them  the  incen- 
tive to  participate.  I  think  we  discussed  that  earlier.  One  thing  you 
didn't  mention,  sort  of  the  punch  line  is  that  sort  of  walk  through 
this  with  North  Korea  to  show  whether  or  not  they  are  going  to  be 
good  faith  partners  or  not.  And  when  they  don't  show  they  are  good 
faith  partners,  it  shows  our  other  regional  partners  that  we  have 
a  reason  to  be  tough.  It  is  not  just  that  we  are  there  just  to  try 
to  negotiate  with — negotiate  away  the  nuclear  problem  on  the  pe- 
ninsula, but  to  show  the  regional  partners  that  they  don't  have  a 
partner  in  North  Korea.  Is  that  accurate? 

Mr.  O'Hanlon.  Thank  you.  Congressman.  Yes.  One  of  the  rea- 
sons we  proposed  this  broader  agenda  is  if  the  North  Koreans  say 
no  or  they  consistently  show  they  are  not  trustworthy  in  imple- 
menting any  deal  they  adopt,  we  have  a  much  stronger  case  with 
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the  South  Koreans  and  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  to  put  economic 
pressure  at  a  minimum  on  the  North  Koreans. 

Right  now,  I  do  not  beheve  we  have  that  capability.  And  the  Chi- 
nese also  doubt  our  intelligence  on  whether  North  Korea  has  the 
uranium  enrichment  program.  So  even  though,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  Bush  Administration  has  done  a  great  job  working  with  China 
in  broad  terms,  in  specific  terms,  we  are  not  on  the  same  page  in 
dealing  with  North  Korea  right  now.  And  the  logic  of  the  Six  Party 
Talks,  therefore,  in  my  opinion,  is  not  very  promising.  The  idea  is 
right.  The  concept  is  right.  But  right  now  we  are  not  at  a  point 
where  it  is  going  to  work,  in  my  judgrnent,  because  the  Chinese 
and  South  Koreans  both  think  we  are  being  too  inflexible  and  their 
loyalties  are  actually  somewhat  divided  about  who  they  think 
should  make  the  next  step  in  the  negotiations. 

Mr.  Larsen.  I  think,  from  our  perspective,  we  may  look  at  the 
U.S.  experience  with  the  North  Korea  over  the  last  ten  years  and 
say,  what  more  do  we  have  to  show,  but  that  is  not  the  case  from 
our  partners  in  the  region. 

Mr.  O'Hanlon.  Well,  the  agreed  framework  which,  of  course,  was 
adopted  ten  years  ago,  did  talk  about  America  lifting  trade  sanc- 
tions and  taking  North  Korea  off  various  list  that  prevented  aid 
and  so  forth.  This  was  to  the  concrete.  It  was  not  specific.  The 
North  Koreans  did  a  lot  of  things  wrong  to  give  us  good  reason  not 
to  take  those  steps.  But,  nonetheless,  we  did  talk  about  that  agen- 
da at  that  time,  but  there  hasn't  been  any  progress  down  that  path. 

So  the  North  Koreans  may  not  want  to  reform.  Mr.  Brookes  may 
very  well  be  right.  But  to  the  extent  that  they  have  an  interest  in 
exploring  the  idea,  I  think  we  need  to  make  the  incentives  a  little 
more  clear  as  long  as  we  demand  that  they  comply  with  demili- 
tarization accords  as  a  quid  pro  quo  along  the  way. 

Mr.  Larsen.  Quickly,  Mr.  Chairman,  now,  taking  that  and  just 
boiling  it  down  to  the  12,000  troops  we  are  talking  about,  how  does 
that  redeployment  fit?  Does  it  fit?  Should  it  fit  into  the  broader 
issues  that  we  are  trying  to  negotiate  in  that  region? 

Mr.  O'Hanlon.  It  is  a  tough  question.  A  year  ago,  I  would  have 
opposed  this  decision.  Because  a  year  ago — this  Bush  Administra- 
tion decision.  A  year  ago  I  would  have  wanted  the  North  Koreans 
to  worry  that  we  might  actually  preempt  their  plutonium — there 
are  8,000  fuel  rods  at  Yongbyon  if  they  didn't  negotiate  in  good 
faith.  Now  it  is  too  late.  We  all  know  it  is  too  late.  There  was  an 
American  delegation,  you  know  full  well — my  colleague.  Jack 
Pritcher,  was  one  of  the  five  this  past  winter  in  Yongbyon  who  saw 
that  the  plutonium  is  gone.  We  don't  have  a  preemption  anymore 
unless  it  is  all-out  war.  We  have  been  discussing  here,  and  Con- 
gressman Weldon  and  others  in  this  committee  have  been  focused 
on  this  issue,  as  well,  and  know  full  well  the  implications  of  an  all- 
out  war. 

So  the  preemption  option  is  gone.  So  to  my  mind,  taking  the 
12,000  forces  out,  maybe  marginally  reduces  your  capability  to  pre- 
empt, but  we  are  not  going  to  do  that  any  way.  And  therefore,  the 
negotiation  has  to  be  thought  of  with  less  of  a  military  card  in- 
volved than  it  might  have  had  a  year  or  two  ago. 

Ironically,  the  Bush  Administration  has  lost  its  ability  to  exercise 
the  military  leverage  over  North  Korea  that  the  Clinton  Adminis- 
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tration  actually  was  able  to  exercise.  It  is  ironic  in  many  ways.  The 
administration  that  is  thought  of  as  focused  on  preemption  actually 
has  been  in  some  ways  softer  in  its  ability  to  use  military  leverage 
against  North  Korea  than  the  first  term  of  the  Clinton  Administra- 
tion right  in  that  period  of  greatest  difficulty  for  Clinton  foreign 
policy. 

Bill  Perry's  threats  were  pretty  clear.  Now  we  don't  have  credible 
military  threats  anymore.  Therefore,  I  don't  think  this  12,000  troop 
reduction  fits  into  the  negotiation  strategy  very  much. 

Mr.  Brookes.  I  just  wanted  to  comment  a  little  bit  on  Mike's  re- 
visionism of  history.  The  preemption  thing  goes  back  to  Bill  Perry 
and  back  to  the  Clinton  Administration  in  1994,  when  we  were 
talking  about  taking  strikes  there  and  the  idea  was  to  preempt 
their  ability  to  reprocess  these  fuel  rods,  to  produce  additional  fuel 
rods.  But  the  problem  is  that  it  has  never  really  been  a — preemp- 
tion on  the  nuclear  program  has  never  been  a  really  good  option. 
Because  everybody  thinks  all  you  have  to  do  is  take  out  what  is 
going  on  in  Yongbyon,  but  the  fact  is  that  if  they  have  two  to  three 
nuclear  weapons,  or  as  many  as  eight  now,  they  are  not  a 
Yongbyon. 

Okay.  They  are  not  putting  all  their  eggs  in  one  basket.  They  are 
hidden  out  somewhere.  They  have  had  a  uranium  program  since 
1998.  At  least  that  is  what  intelligence  believes.  I  think  that  is  be- 
coming clear  under  the  information  we  are  getting  out  of  Khan,  the 
Pakistani  nuclear  scientist,  that  is  not  at  Yongbyon,  either.  If  you 
take  out  Yongbyon,  yeah,  you  may  be  able  to  take  out  some  of 
these  8,000  fuel  rods,  but  there  are  these  other  aspects  of  the  pro- 
gram such  as  two  to  three  potentially  weaponized  programs  or  nu- 
clear weapons  that  are  not  at  Yongbyon  and  this  uranium  program. 

So  I  mean,  it  was  always  a  preemption  issue.  And  the  Bush  Ad- 
ministration didn't  allow  that  to  slip  away  within  the  last  year.  I 
mean,  it  depends  what  you  are  trying  to  preempt.  If  you  are  trying 
to  preempt  the  production  of  additional  fissile  material  or  the  re- 
processing of  fuel  rods  you  can  go  to  Yongbyon.  But  I  don't  think 
we  have  our  arms  completely  around  their  uranium  enrichment 
program.  We  are  finding  that  out  bit  by  bit  through  what  Khan  has 
known  and  other  things. 

I  would  just  disagree  with  Mike's  characterization  of  where  we 
lost  the  preemption  option  and  if  the  preemption — if  you  are  just 
talking  about  the  nuclear  issue,  was  ever  a  good  option  for  going 
back  to  1994. 

The  Chairman.  The  gentleman  from  South  Carolina,  Mr.  Wilson. 

Mr.  Wilson  of  South  Carolina.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Thank  you,  both  gentlemen,  for  being  here  today.  I  believe  that  it 
is  the  first  time  I  have  ever  seen  this  level  of  agreement  between 
Brookings  and  Heritage.  Lightning  is  going  to  strike.  But  it  really 
is  reassuring,  actually,  however  we  got  there,  that  the  troop  reduc- 
tions actually  are  enhancing  security  in  the  region  instead  of  di- 
minishing or  indicating  any  lessening  of  our  commitment  to  secu- 
rity in  the  region. 

I  share  with  Chairman  Hunter — he  has  always  had  an  extraor- 
dinary interest  in  Korea — of  an  interest  in  this.  And  I  want  to 
thank,  in  particular.  Curt  Weldon.  Last  year  I  had  the  opportunity 
to  go  with  him  on  a  delegation  to  the  first — one  of  the  first  delega- 
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tions,  if  not  the  first  real  delegation  to  Pyongyang.  He  put  this  to- 
gether with  Congressman  Reyes  and  Congressman  Ortiz,  Congress- 
man Miller. 

It  was  the  view  of  Congressman  Ortiz  that  our  invitation  was 
largely  the  consequence  of  the  regime  in  Pyongyang  either  seeing 
the  light  of  Iraq  or  feeling  the  heat.  Whatever  the  case  was,  we 
were  there.  It  was  an  extraordinary  opportunity.  While  we  were 
there,  it  also  gave  us  an  opportunity  to  visit  South  Korea.  I  visited, 
again,  thanks  to  Congressman  Weldon,  the  year  before. 

I  was  so  impressed  at  the  extraordinarily  talented  people  that  we 
know  in  Korea,  the  economy  that  Peter  has  pointed  out,  the  11th 
largest  in  the  world.  What  a  wealthy,  bright,  progressive  country 
that  is.  And  I  am  happy  to  see  that  they  are  largely  in  support  of 
what  is  being  done. 

Additionally,  we  are  very  grateful,  I  saw  Korean  troops  firsthand 
last  month  when  I  visited  witn  the  joint  U.S.  Korean  forces  at 
Kabul  with  the  provincial  reconstruction  team.  So  Korea  has  al- 
ways been  with  us.  Whether  it  be  Iraq  or  Afghanistan,  we  appre- 
ciate their  being  strong  allies  to  the  United  States. 

Japan — I  am  happy  to  learn  indeed  that  they  are  agreeable  to 
this — what  I  consider  a  reduction  on  control,  in  terms  of  forces.  Ad- 
ditionally, the  DPRK,  obviously,  whatever  the  case  is,  will  always 
see  ill  intent.  If  you  all  could  touch  base,  particularly  again  on 
China  and  Russia.  With  Peter,  I  am  delighted  to  find  out  that  he 
speaks  Russian.  I  now  understand  his  professionalism.  I  didn't 
learn  until  today  that  he  is  a  Naval  Academy  graduate.  If  both  of 
you  could  comment  on  the  neighboring  countries  of  northeast  Asia 
as  to  China  and  Russia  and  their  view  of  the  reduction  in  force. 

Mr.  Brookes.  I  am  not  quite  clear  of  Russia's  views.  I  have  not 
seen  anything  on  Russia  saying  anything.  I  think  we  were  talking 
about  this  before.  Some  of  the  response  has  been  quite  muted  be- 
cause it  has  not  been  completed.  The  negotiations  have  not  been 
completed.  I  understand  the  Department  of  Defense  would  like  to 
complete  that  this  month.  And  Deputy  Under  Secretary  Lawless  is 
out  there  in  the  region  trying  to  do  that.  I  guess  there  are  some 
issues  right  now  about  getting  enough  land  around  Osan  and 
Pyongtaek  and  around  Camp  Humphreys  to  actually  affect  the 
move.  So  we  can  decide  we  can  move  the  troops  out,  but  we  still 
have  to  find  places  for  the  other  ones  we  want  to  rearrange  and 
people  coming  out  of  Yongsan  barracks. 

I  have  not  heard  a  lot  out  of  the  Chinese,  either,  actually.  Most — 
not  much  so  far.  And  so  it  is — I  don't  know  if  Mike  has  heard  any- 
thing about  the  Chinese.  I  have  not  seen  much  of  a  reaction.  Maybe 
they  are  waiting  to  see  how  things  shake  out.  I  couldn't  see  the 
Chinese  not  liking  the  idea  of  less  troops  in  the  region  or  in  South 
Korea.  But  I  have  not  heard  any  official  reaction  from  the  Chinese 
government. 

Mr.  O'Hanlon.  I  agree. 

Mr.  Wilson  of  South  Carolina.  It  is  a  reflection  of  how  far  we 
have  come  from  the  Cold  War-era  where,  obviously,  the  People's 
Republic  of  China  and  the  former  Soviet  Union  would  be  so  incred- 
ibly interested  in  every  item.  But  I  see  it  as  a  level  of  progress  that 
is  being  made.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman 

The  Chairman.  Ms.  Bordallo. 
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Ms.  BORDALLO.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  And  Dr.  O'Hanlon 
and  Mr.  Brookes,  it  is  nice  to  have  Guam  as  the  focal  point  of  dis- 
cussion for  once.  And  I  am  the  representative  of  Guam.  And  I  Us- 
tened.  Dr.  O'Hanlon,  to  you  when  I  first  came  in  with  great  inter- 
est regarding  your  comments  on  building  up  our  military  strength 
in  Guam,  which  I  am  aware  of.  And  it  makes  a  great  deal  of  sense 
to  me.  A  U.S.  territory,  three  to  four  flying  hours  to  the  majority 
of  Asian  countries,  including  North  Korea,  and  Taiwan,  China.  No 
other  United  States  jurisdiction  is  as  close.  And  in  addition  to  the 
nuclear  subs  and  the  air  wing  for  Guam,  do  you  think  it  would 
make  far  more  sense  to  have  an  aircraft  carrier  placed  on  Guam 
because  of  the  distance  aspect? 

Mr.  O'Hanlon.  Congresswoman,  it  is  a  fascinating  idea.  I 
wouldn't  want  to  say  yes  or  no  until  I  saw  more  analysis  of — for 
example,  I  don't  know  enough  about  the  ports,  the  depth  of  the 
ports,  the  amount  of  space  you  have  got,  not  just  for  a  carrier,  but 
for  escort  ships,  where  an  air  wing  could  be  stationed.  Those  kind 
of  questions  I  have  not  seen  investigated  and  don't  know  the  an- 
swers to  myself.  But  the  ideas  is  intriguing.  And  it  could  poten- 
tially be  quite  beneficial  if  it  was  logistically  feasible. 

Ms.  BORDALLO.  I  think  wherever  you  place  an  aircraft  carrier 
there  would  have  to  be  a  certain  amount  of  infrastructure. 

Mr.  Brookes. 

Mr.  Brookes.  I  actually  think  we  met  when  I  was  deputy  assist- 
ant secretary.  You  visited  me.  You  were  in  a  different  capacity  then 
I  think. 

Ms.  BORDALLO.  I  was  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Guam. 

Mr.  Brookes.  That  is  right.  Exactly.  I  was  supportive  of  this. 
This  was  part  of  the  Quadrennial  Defense  Review.  I  was  supportive 
of  putting  the  submarines  and  things  in  there. 

I  am  trying  to  remember  the  distances,  the  steaming  time  be- 
tween the  West  Coast  and  Asia  and  Guam.  And  I  do  not  oppose 
it.  I  think  it  will  probably  come  down  to  a  question  of  military  con- 
struction (MILCON),  which  this  committee  would  probably  take  up. 
Because  I  know  there  are  facilities  in  Hawaii  that  can  certainly 
support  an  aircraft  carrier.  But  I  am  not  sure  that  there  are  in 
Guam  at  this  point.  The  air  facilities  are  obviously  there  at  Ander- 
son. I  am  not  quite  sure.  I  do  not  oppose  the  idea  of  having  more 
forces,  especially  a  carrier  battle  group,  closer  to  the  region  than 
further. 

Ms.  BORDALLO.  In  my  opinion,  I  think  it  would  certainly  make 
a  clear  statement  to  North  Korea  that  we  mean  business  if  we  are 
placing  an  aircraft  carrier  with  that  many  troops  in  a  close  area. 

Mr.  Brookes,  in  your  written  testimony,  you  suggest  that  the  de- 
fense capability  of  the  U.S.  forces  Korea  can  be  accomplished  by 
the  forward  deployment  of  additional  air  and  naval  assets  to  Ha- 
waii and  Guam.  Can  you  further  expound  on  the  nature  of  this  de- 
ployment? Do  you  think  that  these  assets  will  likely  be  perma- 
nently stationed  or  just  forward  deployed  on  a  rotational  basis? 

Mr.  Brookes.  I  am  supportive  of  a  permanent  deployment.  Per- 
haps I  would  have  chosen  different  words  if  I  went  back  to  look  at 
it.  You  obviously  looked  at  it  very  closely.  I  do  support,  as  I  just 
mentioned,  having — because  of  the  distance  we  deal  with  in  the  Pa- 
cific and  the  long  steaming  times  from  the  West  Coast,  which  is  12 
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to  14  days  to  most  of  the  areas  we  consider  to  be  possibilities  of 
conflict  such  as  the  Taiwan  Strait  or  the  Korean  Peninsula,  but 
putting  them — Guam  is  still  a  distance,  too,  but  it  is  a  heck  of  a 
lot  closer  than  San  Diego  is.  So  I  do  support  a  permanent  deploy- 
ment of  our  forces. 

The  Chairman.  But  closer  to  what?  That  is  always  the  question 
from  San  Diego. 

Ms.  BORDALLO.  Dr.  O'Hanlon,  do  you  have  a  comment  on  that? 
Well,  that  was  his  comment,  but  do  you  too  feel  that  they  should 
be  permanently  deployed? 

Mr.  O'Hanlon.  I  think  the  capabilities  we  have  added  in  Guam 
are  a  great  benefit  for  a  number  of  reasons.  I  think  back  to  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office  study  that  showed  that  we  save  money 
as  taxpayers  because  we  can  actually  have  more  attack  submarine 
time  on  station  with  the  attack  submarines  based  in  Guam  by  a 
long  shot,  by  a  factor  of  at  least  two  per  submarine.  So  if  there  are 
some — the  submarine  issue,  if  there  are  some  military  construction 
costs  associated  with  it,  we  will  get  the  savings  down  the  road  and 
they  will  exceed  the  cost  in  the  end.  Likewise,  for  many  aircraft  I 
think  it  is  worthwhile.  You  will  be  a  better  judge  than  I  of  what 
is  politically  sustainable  on  your  island  and  region.  I  don't  know 
about  an  aircraft  carrier.  But  what  has  happened  so  far,  I  think, 
makes  very  good  sense. 

Ms.  BORDALLO.  Well,  I  have  been  told  that  with  the  attack  nu- 
clear subs  we  expect  to  have  quite  a  few.  We  have  two  now,  one 
coming  very  soon,  I  think,  before  the  end  of  the  month,  but  I  have 
been  told  from  San  Diego  it  would  take  12  hours;  from  Guam  3 
hours  to  North  Korea  or  to  any  of  the  Asia  areas  there.  So  it  makes 
a  great  deal  of  sense  to  me. 

And  I  travelled  with  Secretary  Rumsfeld  when  he  visited  Guam. 
And  I  think  he  was  pleasantly  surprised  at  some  of  the  assets  that 
we  do  have  out  there.  We  have  a  lot  of  the  World  War  II  air  fields 
that  are  still  there,  the  runways.  And  so,  I  want  to  go  on  record 
as  sajdng  that  the  people  of  Guam  are  very  supportive  of  increased 
military  strength.  And  I  can't  understand  for  the  life  of  me  why  we 
closed  bases  in  1993  and  1995.  I  didn't  think  it  was  the  proper 
thing  to  do.  Thank  you,  gentlemen,  very  much. 

The  Chairman.  The  gentleman  from  Minnesota,  Mr.  Kline. 

Mr.  Kline.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Thank  you,  gentlemen,  for 
being  here.  I  associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of  my  colleague 
from  South  Carolina,  Mr.  Wilson.  It  is  a  delight  to  have  two  such 
distinguished  experts  from  two  prestigious  think  tanks  in  such 
happy  agreement. 

Very  quickly.  Dr.  O'Hanlon,  you  were  opining  that  the  South  Ko- 
rean armed  forces  were  perhaps  sixth  or  seventh,  or  eighth  or 
something  like  that  in  the  world.  Would  you  venture  a  guess  as  to 
the  North  Korea's  position  in  your  game  of  ranking  armed  forces? 

Mr.  O'Hanlon.  Given  the  old  quote  that  quality  has  a — quantity 
has  a  quality  all  its  own,  still  probably  top  20,  certainly  top  25  to 
30. 

Mr.  Kline.  So  South  Koreans  are  then  roughly  three  or  four 
times  better  or  higher. 

Mr.  O'Hanlon.  Well,  three  or  four  times  higher,  but  I  wouldn't 
want  to  say  they  are  that  much  better.  I  think  if  you  had  to  quan- 
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tify  the  overall  capabilities  of  each  side  we  know  these  kind  of 
quantification  things  are  tough,  but  it  is  maybe  50  percent  better, 
roughly. 

Mr.  Kline.  Great.  Thank  you  very  much.  You  have  both  agreed, 
as  we  have  just  stated,  that  this  is  a  good  idea,  moving  the  forces 
south  from  the  DMZ  and  reducing  the  overall  troop  strength.  For 
whatever  reasons,  some  emphasis  on  the  possibilities  of  providing 
flexibility  use  in  Iraq.  Given  that,  and  given,  as  Mr.  Brookes  stat- 
ed, that  the  trip  wire  really  is  sort  of  a  false  concept,  and  reflecting 
on  the  comments  of  my  colleague,  the  subcommittee  chairman,  Mr. 
Bartlett,  that  perhaps  zero  is  a  number  that  one  might  think 
about,  at  least,  if  you  put  it  in  the  context  of  Taiwan,  would  you, 
in  your  think  tank  capacity,  be  willing  to  venture  a  number  that 
we  might  be  able  to  go  to,  given — I  understand  all  the  caveats; 
North  Korea  is  still  problematic,  still  an  evil  regime  and  so  forth, 
but  what  is  the  number?  Could  we  shrink  it  another  5,000,  another 
10,000,  just  educated  guess,  over  the  cost  of  the  next,  let's  say,  4 
years? 

Mr.  O'Hanlon.  Congressman,  that  is  a  great  question.  I  wouldn't 
want  to  go  a  whole  lot  smaller  than  20,000.  So  maybe  we  can  still 
cut  a  bit  more.  But  I  like  the  idea  of  having  a  full  brigade  of  com- 
bat power  in  South  Korea  because  the  South  Korean  ground  forces 
are  one  of  our  great  allies.  I  think  not  just  for  the  Korean  context, 
but  broader  regional  dynamics,  we  want  to  have  a  large  American 
ground  capability  there  to  do  mutual  training  and  to  otherwise 
have  a  very  healthy  interactive  relationship. 

For  the  foreseeable  future,  I  believe  our  air  power  does  contrib- 
ute meaningfully  to  deterrence.  I  wouldn't  want  to  weaken  that.  If 
the  Korean  problem  is  ever  resolved,  perhaps  we  can  keep  air 
power  directed  more  toward  the  southerly  direction  and  not  keep 
as  much  air  power  close  to  the  DMZ.  Maybe  we  can  keep  Kunsan 
and  not  Osan.  I  do  not  know  what  the  right  decision  would  be.  But 
I  think  I  want  to  stay  somewhere  in  the  20's  for  the  foreseeable  fu- 
ture. 

Mr.  Skelton.  Would  the  gentleman  jdeld?  Did  you  misspeak? 
You  said  a  full  brigade.  Don't  you  mean  a  full  division? 

Mr.  O'Hanlon.  Congressman,  what  I  meant  was  of  the  two  bri- 
gades we  got  there  now,  we  are  going  to  keep  one,  as  you  know, 
as  well  as  the  divisional  flag.  So  maybe — I  said  what  I  mean,  but 
maybe  I  wasn't  clear  enough.  I  would  like  to  see  a  brigade  worth 
of  actual  combat  troops  which  is  all  we  are  going  to  have  left  after 
we  do  this  change.  And  then  some  higher  echelon  headquarters. 

Mr.  Skelton.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Brookes.  I  would  say  I  don't  really  foresee  any  desire  for  a 
greater  reduction,  but  if  you  really  push  me — and  I  am  not  advo- 
cating this 

Mr.  Kline.  I  am  pushing. 

Mr.  Brookes  [continuing! .  You  would  certainly  have  to  have  the 
headquarters  element  there.  And  then,  I  think,  you  could  probably 
go  to  something  where  you  had  rotational  air  deployments  and 
ground  force  deployments  to  Korea.  Because  you  would  want  the 
troops  to  have  the  familiarity  with  operating  in  that  sort  of  envi- 
ronment, those  sort  of  things.  Now,  that  is  all  predicated  on  North 
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Korea — South  Korea  being  able  to  increase  its  military  capability 
to  deal  with  any  sort  of  greater  reductions. 

The  Chairman.  The  gentleman  from  Ohio,  Mr.  Ryan. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  That  was  bells  for  votes, 
so  I  will  be  very  brief.  First  off,  as  we  are  beginning  to  pursue  this, 
and  the  relationship  really  that  we  have  had  with  China  lately, 
manufacturing  and  a  variety  of  other  issues,  human  rights  viola- 
tions, which  Members  of  both  sides  of  the  aisle  have  been  working 
on,  as  we  do  this,  as  we  are  moving  the  troops  out,  and  I  missed 
the  beginning  of  the  hearing,  what  kind  of  demands  does  that  put 
on  China  to  kind  of  play  politics  over  there  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States? 

Mr.  O'Hanlon.  Congressman,  I  am  not  too  worried  about  the 
U.S. -China  aspect  to  this  change.  Again,  I  am  more  concerned 
about  the  way  our  broader  North  Korea  policy  may  be  failing  to  de- 
velop a  sufficiently  unified  U.S.-PRC  front  for  dealing  with  the 
North  Korean  nuclear  threat.  That  is  where  my  concerns  are. 

But  on  this  force  reduction  relocation  matter,  I  actually  think 
that  if  anything,  as  Mr.  Brookes  has  said,  the  Chinese  are  going 
to  exhale  ever  so  slightly,  not  that  we  should  do  them  any  favors 
in  that  regard,  not  that  he  meant  to  imply  that  I  am  sure,  but  it 
is  not  going  to  cause  problems  for  the  Chinese,  I  don't  think.  I  don't 
believe  it  is  going  to  weaken  our  response  capability  toward  the 
Taiwan  Strait  either.  So  it  could  be  a  win-win. 

Mr.  Ryan.  I  guess  my  question  is  that  we  are  going  to  be  in  a 
way — or  are  we  going  to  be  relying  on  China  more  now  to  handle 
this  situation  because  not  only  of  what  we  are  doing  there,  but  also 
the  situation  we  are  in  in  Iraq,  are  we  going  to  be  relying  on  China 
more? 

Mr.  Brookes.  I  don't  think  so.  Certainly  I  wouldn't  want  our  bid- 
ding be  done  by  the  Chinese  in  that  part  of  the  world.  I  am  sure 
the  Chinese  wouldn't  want  us  doing  their  bidding. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Not  necessarily  doing  our  bidding,  but  are  we  so  pre- 
occupied in  other  areas? 

Mr.  Brookes.  No,  I  think  we  still  have  the  deterrent  capability 
on  the  Korean  Peninsula  to  prevent  a  North  Korean  attack.  And 
should  they  attack,  to  ultimately  defeat  them.  So  no,  I  don't  think 
the  Chinese  will  play  that  role  at  all. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Diplomatically,  when  we  didn't  want  to  engage  North 
Korea  directly  there  for  a  while,  and  we  were  saying  we  want  mul- 
tinational negotiations,  I  guess,  isn't  that  a  sign  of  kind  of  let 
China  take  the  lead  in  that  region? 

Mr.  Brookes.  I  think  that  China  has  a  tremendous  interest  in 
peace  and  stability  on  the  Korean  Peninsula  as  much  as  Japan,  the 
United  States,  South  Korea,  North  Korea  or  Russia  for  that  matter. 
I  think  that  they  were  seen  as  the  appropriate  interlocutor  because 
they  have  more  influence  with  North  Korea  than  anybody,  includ- 
ing South  Korea.  I  think  they  were  seen  as  the  appropriate  inter- 
locutor to  get  North  Korea  to  consider  other  options  other  than  the 
path  that  they  are  taking. 

Mr.  O'Hanlon.  My  main  addition  would  be  I  don't  have  any 
problem  with  trying  to  work  very  closely  with  the  Chinese  on 
North  Korea  policy,  and  most  of  the  Bush  Administration  Six  Party 
concept  I  therefore  support,  but  it  only  works  if  you  have  a  sub- 
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stantive  agenda  that  the  other  five  countries,  us  and  the  South  Ko- 
reans, Japanese,  Chinese,  Russians  agree  upon  so  we  can  use  the 
Six  Party  concept  to  pressure  the  North  Koreans  and  make  them 
see  the  Hght. 

Unfortunately,  I  don't  see  that  succeeding  right  now  because  the 
Chinese  don't  think  we  are  being  flexible  enough,  and  they  are  also 
not  necessarily  even  buying  our  intelligence  estimates  about  the 
uranium  program. 

So  therefore,  we  need  to  work — if  we  are  going  to  use  the  Six 
Party  logic,  which  I  think  is  good  logic,  we  have  to  develop  an  agen- 
da that  the  Chinese  fully  support.  I  think  they  supported  the  initial 
idea,  but  I  think  that  we  have  slightly  parted  ways  as  the  concept 
of  complete,  verifiable  and  irreversible  disarmament,  however  noble 
and  principled  in  one  sense,  has  convinced  the  Chinese  we  are  not 
trying  hard  enough  to  be  flexible  and  innovative. 

Mr.  Ryan.  I  think  they  have  a  lot  of  reason  not  to  trust  our  intel- 
ligence capabilities  at  this  point.  So  you  don't  see  it  as  a  lack  of 
political  capital  on  our  part  to  be  able  to  deal  with  the  situation? 
You  see  it  more  as  strategic  opportunity  to  deal  with  it  among  the 
nations  there? 

Mr.  O'Hanlon.  Yeah,  but  I  just  don't  think  we  have  the  right 
agenda,  right  idea  for  negotiation.  But  I  don't  see  that  we  have 
somehow  taken  ourselves  out  of  the  equation. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Okay.  Thanks.  One  or  two  more  questions.  We  are 
going  to  be  saving  billions  of  dollars  down  the  line  as  we  transfer 
some  of  this  to  the  South  Koreans?  Are  we  going  to  be  saving — not 
necessarily  saving  money,  but  not  spending  it  in  South  Korea — 
they  are  going  to  be  buying  more  armaments — and  I  think  I  caught 
the  tail  end. 

Mr.  Brookes.  I  hope  that  the  South  Koreans  will  continue  to  buy 
American  whenever  feasible  because  of  compatibility  between  our 
two  systems.  If  they  buy  F-15s  and  we  have  F-15s,  there  could  be 
a  tremendous  amount  of  doctrine  issues  that  we  can  work  together, 
because  we  will  fight  with  the  South  Koreans  against  the  North. 
So  I  think  that  is  important.  They  do  have  some  indigenous  de- 
fense capabilities  themselves  for  manufacturing  and  they  have 
some  fine  systems.  But  it  is  helpful  if  they  will — in  some  cases  they 
will  look  at  buying — will  look  at  buying  American. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Are  there  any  provisions  in  law  or  in  the  procurement 
process  as  far  as  saying  that  they  should — after  all  this  money  we 
have  invested  and  still  supplying  a  decent  amount  of  protection  for 
them,  that  they  should,  in  some  way,  look  to  buy  American  mili- 
tary. 

Mr.  Brookes.  We  just  hope  they  will  buy  the  best  product,  and 
in  most  cases,  that  is  an  American  defense  system.  But  they  do 
have  some  indigenous  capabilities  that  they  do  produce  for  them- 
selves. But  they  did  decide  to  buy  the  F-15,  which  was  a  wise 
choice  on  their  part. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  got  probably  about  eight  or  nine  min- 
utes left.  I  intend  to  make  sure  everybody  gets  a  chance  to  ask 
questions.  So  if  we  have  to  come  back,  we  will  do  that.  Dr.  Gingrey, 
you  are  up. 
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Dr.  GiNGREY.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  try  to  keep  it 
brief.  I  appreciate  the  fact  that  we  are  very  limited  in  time.  Again, 
thank  you  both  of  you  for  being  here.  I  think  there  has  been  a  very 
valuable  hearing.  And  I  missed  some  of  the  questions,  so  forgive 
me  if  this  is  a  repeat.  But  with  the  repositioning  of  the  bulk  of  the 
Second  Division  away  from  the  DMZ,  will  there  be  any  U.S.  pres- 
ence in  the  DMZ  or — and  should  there  be,  and  then  the  rest  of  the 
question  is,  can  you  comment  a  little  more  on  the  adequacy  of  the 
South  Korean  military  to  guard  the  DMZ?  I  just  wasn't  clear. 

I  realize  that.  Dr.  O'Hanlon,  you  had  mentioned  it  in  your  testi- 
mony that  over  12,000  of  our  soldiers  would  be  moved  south  of  the 
Han  River  and  that  base  relocated  out  of  Seoul  into  the  south  of 
the  Han.  I  really  wasn't  clear  about  the  number  of  troops,  our 
troops  that  would  remain  in  the  DMZ.  If  you  could  comment  on 
that. 

Mr.  O'Hanlon.  I  am  not  sure.  Congressman,  I  am  clear,  either. 
I  am  glad  you  identified  this  as  a  topic  for  further  study,  because 
my  understanding  is  we  may  have  some  very  small  limited  capa- 
bilities in  places  like  Panmunjom  after  this.  But  I  think  virtually 
any  combat  size  unit  will  be  moved  southward.  So  we  will  probably 
be  in  the  many  dozens  or  low  hundreds  in  the  DMZ  region  and 
probably  not  a  lot  more  than  that.  That  is  my  guess,  but  I  am  not 
really  sure. 

Mr.  Brookes.  I  think  there  has  been  some  recent  news  that  we 
are  turning  some  of  the  duties  for  the  joint  security  area  over  to 
the  South  Koreans  and  they  are  going  to  be  taking  up  some  of 
these  duties,  some  patrolling  and  things  along  the  DMZ  that  we 
previously  did  that  the  South  Koreans  are  actually  going  to  pick 
up. 

Dr.  GiNGREY.  You  feel  comfortable  they  have  increased  their  ca- 
pability and  we  are  okay  with  that? 

Mr.  Brookes.  They  have  been  working  with  us  side  by  side  for 
many  years  and  they  have  the  capability  to  fulfill  those  functions. 
Otherwise,  I  don't  believe  that  we  would — we  do  have  some  other 
issues  they  are  opening  two  corridors  across  the  DMZ  for  traffic  to 
North  Korea.  That  is  something  that  obviously  the  military  folks 
are  looking  at  very  closely,  but  something  that  bears  watching. 

Dr.  GiNGREY.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  thank  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  for 
his  questions.  Gentlemen,  we  were  thinking  about  coming  back.  We 
thought  we  would  come  back.  We  discovered  we  are  going  to  have 
40  minutes  of  votes.  So  it  looks  like  this  is  a  wrap-up  here. 

Any  final  statement  you  would  like  to  make?  I  think  you  have 
been  very,  very  helpful  to  the  committee.  We  really  appreciate  your 
perspective.  And  I  would  like  to  have,  in  fact,  maybe  have  a  couple 
more  briefings  or  hearings.  If  you  folks  would  be  available  for  what 
we  call  our  morning  briefings,  kind  of  an  informal  thing  we  have 
with  a  few  bagels  and  coffee  to  let  members  kick  things  around, 
would  you  be  able  to  come  back  for  those? 

Mr.  Brookes.  Yes,  sir.  Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  appear 
before  the  committee. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  a  very  critical  issue  for  us.  It  is  remarkable 
that  it  has  been  right  next  to  the  classified  ads  in  terms  of  promi- 
nence in  the  media  lately.  But  it  has  gone  by  almost  unnoticed,  the 
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prospective  movements  of  troops.  So  you  have  given  us  a  lot  of  help 
here.  We  really  appreciate  you.  Thank  you  very  much.  The  hearing 
is  adjourned. 

[Whereupon,  at  12:25  p.m.,  the  committee  was  adjourned.] 
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The  hearing  will  come  to  order.  Our  guests  this  morning  are: 


Mr.  Peter  Brookes 

Senior  Fellow  for  National  Security  Affairs  and 

Director  of  the  Asian  Studies  Center 

The  Heritage  Foundation 

Dr.  Michael  O'Hanlon 

Senior  Fellow  in  Foreign  Policy  Studies 

The  Brookings  Institution 


Welcome  to  the  Committee  gentlemen.  We  look  forward  to 
your  testimony  and  appreciate  your  appearance  before  the 
committee  this  afternoon. 

I  called  this  hearing  today  to  explore  the  U.S.  military 
posture  on  the  Korean  Peninsula— a  critical  element  of  the 
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Department  of  Defense's  ongoing  efforts  to  better  tailor  our  global 
footprint  to  post-Cold  War,  2P'  century  realities. 

Over  fifty  years  after  a  cease  fire  interrupted  war  on  that 
stretch  of  land,  there  are  approximately  37,000  U.S.  troops 
stationed  in  South  Korea.  These  forces  help  deter  an  aggressor 
unwilling  to  renounce  the  use  of  force  against  its  democratic 
neighbor  to  the  south. 

In  June  2003,  the  United  States  and  South  Korea  agreed  to 
move  15,000  American  soldiers  75  miles  south  of  the 
Demilitarized  Zone,  beyond  the  range  of  8,000  North  Korean 
artillery  pieces.  At  the  same  time,  the  U.S.  decided  to  put  billions 
of  additional  dollars  toward  improving  its  military  forces  on  the 
Peninsula.  Together,  these  two  measures  will  ensure  a  greater 
capability  to  defend  South  Korea,  which  continues  to  improve  its 
own  forces. 
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Last  month,  U.S.  officials  confirmed  that  about  3,600 
members  of  the  2nd  Infantry  Division  will  deploy  to  Iraq  from 
South  Korea  sometime  mid-summer.  Last  week,  the  Department 
announced  it  was  negotiating  the  possible  permanent  withdrawal  of 
12,500  ground  troops  from  Korea. 

One  might  be  tempted  to  view  this  as  a  reduction  in  the  U.S. 
commitment  to  the  alliance,  but  the  reality  is  more  complicated. 
The  Department  of  Defense  notes  that  the  U.S.  commitment  to 
Korean  security  might  be  better  served  with  a  different  mix  of 
capabilities.  To  that  end,  the  Department  is  considering  improving 
certain  capabilities  on  the  peninsula  targeted  directly  against 
particular  North  Korean  military  strengths.  Increased  missile 
defenses,  for  instance,  help  compensate  for  the  North's  vast 
ballistic  missile  arsenal.  In  other  words,  rather  than  reducing  its 
commitment,  the  United  States  is  tailoring  its  forces  more  towards 
using  our  particular  strengths  to  offset  North  Korean  advantages. 
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With  that  in  mind,  we  need  to  assess  the  redeployments  in 
terms  of  the  overall  strategic  situation  in  Northeast  Asia,  not  just 
on  the  basis  of  sheer  numbers.  Our  witnesses  will  provide  this 
perspective. 

Gentlemen,  we  look  forward  to  your  testimony  and  hope  you 
will  shed  some  light  on  this  important  development.  But  first,  let 
me  recognize  the  committee's  ranking  Democrat,  Mr.  Skelton,  for 
any  remarks  he  may  wish  to  make. 

The  entirety  of  our  witnesses'  prepared  statements  will  be 
entered  into  the  record.  Mr.  Brookes,  the  floor  is  yours. 
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Opening  Statement  for  the  Honorable  Ike  Skelton  (D-MO), 

Ranking  Member,  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 

U.S.  House  of  Representatives 

Hearing  on  the  Strategic  Implications  of  U.S.  Troop  Withdrawals 

from  the  Republic  of  Korea. 

June  15, 2004 


Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Thank  you,  gentlemen,  for  appearing  before  us  today. 

I  know  that  we  were  originally  scheduled  to  have  an  additional 
hearing  today  with  the  administration  on  its  Global  Posture  Review 
where  they  would  have  explained  the  exact  nature  of  the  changes  being 
considered  on  the  Korean  peninsula.  That  is  going  to  be  extremely 
important — to  understand  in  detail  not  only  the  impact  of  changes  in 
Korea  but  more  importantly  the  new  strategic  posture  of  U.S.  forces 
globally.  I  understand  that  hearing  has  been  scheduled  for  next  week 
and  look  forward  to  it. 

But  I  know  that  our  witnesses  today  can  help  us  understand  the 
implications  of  changing  our  military  posture  in  South  Korea.  We  have 
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heard  of  changes  to  our  force  size  and  force  location  on  the  peninsula.  I 
am  not  overly  concerned  with  the  impact  it  will  have  on  our  ability  to 
fight  the  war,  should  North  Korea  initiate  one.  The  change  must  be 
managed  correctly,  of  course,  and  I  would  like  to  hear  the  witnesses' 
views  of  how  the  Department  of  Defense  will  marshal  an  appropriate 
mix  of  capabilities  from  other  sources  to  more  than  compensate  for 
whatever  ground  combat  power  might  be  redeployed  off  the  peninsula. 

My  real  concern  is  about  the  perception  that  such  a  decrease  in 
forces  will  have  on  the  peninsula  and  throughout  the  region.    The 
measure  of  our  commitment  goes  beyond  the  simple  calculations  of 
force  capability.  There's  a  very  real  if  intangible  difference  between 
expending  air  sorties  and  smart  bombs,  and  committing  our  young 
soldiers  to  direct  combat.  The  presence  of  our  ground  troops  has  made 
clear  for  generations  that  our  commitment  to  the  people  of  South  Korea, 
and  the  region  is  worth  paying  the  highest  price.  It's  not  about  just 
deterring  North  Korean  aggression,  it's  also  about  assuring  our  allies, 
notably  South  Korea  of  course,  but  also  Japan,  and  others,  that  our 
commitment  to  stability  on  the  peninsula  and  in  the  region  remains 
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strong.  I  worry  that  pulling  our  troops  out  will  create  the  impression  that 
we  no  longer  honor  that  pledge  as  we  once  did — particularly  at  a  time 
when  the  North  Korean  nuclear  program  is  still  such  a  danger.  If  so, 
will  our  actions  have  ramifications  that  reverberate  well  beyond  the 
region  itself?  Will  other  would-be  friends  wonder  if  we  will  have  the 
stamina  to  stick  out  our  future  commitments  in  other  regions  around  the 
globe? 

For  50  years,  our  presence  on  the  Korean  peninsula  has  signaled 
our  steadfast  commitment  to  the  security  of  the  region.  Today  we  are 
rethinking  what  form  that  commitment  might  take.  That  may  be 
appropriate,  given  how  stretched  our  ground  forces  are  as  they  engage  in 
this  ongoing  war  on  terrorism,  and  in  light  of  new  developments  in 
technology  and  operational  concepts  that  allow  us  to  apply  combat 
power  in  greater  precision  than  ever  before.  Nevertheless,  1  caution  my 
colleagues  here  in  Congress  and  senior  decision  makers  in  the  Pentagon 
to  approach  this  challenge  carefully.  Nothing  we  do  should  give  rise  to 
the  concern  that  we  are  considering  relaxing  our  commitment  in  anyway, 
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even  inadvertently.  The  decisions  we  make  on  this  issue  will  have  far 
reaching  effects  for  years  to  come. 
Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
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Why  the  U.S.  Forces/Korea  Plan  Makes  Sense 

By  Michael  O'Hanlon.  mohanlon(S:)brookinqs.edu.  202-797-6146 

Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Ranking  Member,  other  Members  of  the  Committee,  it  is  an  honor  to  appear 
before  you  today  to  discuss  the  extremely  important  subject  of  U.S.  military  forces  in  Korea  and 
broader  regional  dynamics  in  East  Asia  and  the  Pacific.  This  extremely  important  part  of  the 
world  frequently  does  not  get  the  attention  it  deserves  from  American  policymakers  or  the  public, 
and  this  tendency  has  been  exacerbated  by  the  September  1 1  attacks  as  well  as  the  wars  in 
Afghanistan  and  Iraq.  I  commend  you  for  focusing  on  the  topic  and  thank  you  for  the  opportunity 
to  share  my  views. 

The  Pentagon  and  White  House  appear  close  to  approving  a  plan  to  cut  U.S.  troop  strength  in 
Korea  by  one-third  and  to  reposition  southward  most  of  those  forces  that  remain.  Many  South 
Korean  officials  may  not  like  this  plan,  but  it  appears  they  recognize  that  it  is  becoming  U.S. 
policy  and  are  not  opposing  it  publicly. 

Many  in  Korea  and  in  this  country  see  the  proposed  plan  as  a  reflection  of  Secretary  of  Defense 
Donald  Rumsfeld's  assumed  desire  to  punish  "old  Asia"  for  the  growing  anti-Americanism  of  the 
South  Korean  public  and  the  alleged  left-leaning  ways  of  the  current  Roh  govemment.  Since  Mr. 
Rumsfeld  was  reported  to  have  been  pushing  just  this  sort  of  plan  long  before  it  became  overall 
administration  policy,  and  before  the  ongoing  military  deployment  in  Iraq  strengthened  the  case 
for  the  changes  now  proposed,  this  argument  seems  even  more  plausible  to  many. 

I  too  am  frequently  concerned  by  Secretary  Rumsfeld's  style  of  alliance  diplomacy.  (Like  many,  I 
am  also  critical  of  the  Bush  administration's  North  Korea  policy,  which  I  would  rate  overall  as  a 
clear  failure  to  date.)  It  is  indeed  possible  that  Secretary  Rumsfeld  finds  the  U.S. -South  Korea 
alliance  somewhat  difficult  to  manage.  What's  more,  in  typical  Rumsfeld  fashion,  he  reportedly 
tried  to  make  this  plan  a  fait  accompli  a  couple  years  age-before  the  South  Korean  government, 
or  even  the  rest  of  the  Bush  administration,  had  proper  opportunity  to  consult  with  the  Department 
of  Defense.  In  addition.  President  Bush  has  not  displayed  his  finest  alliance  management  skills 
in  regard  to  South  Korea,  going  back  to  his  first  meeting  with  then-President  Kim  Dae  Jung  of 
South  Korea.  Kim  favored  a  flexible  policy  of  engagement  known  as  the  "sunshine  policy"  that 
Mr.  Bush  found  too  lenient  towards  the  DPRK.  President  Bush  made  little  effort  to  see  if  a  united 
U.S.-ROK  front  could  be  fashioned  for  dealing  with  the  DPRK  before  publicly  disagreeing  with, 
and  embarrassing.  President  Kim. 
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All  that  said  by  way  of  prelude,  the  Bush  administration's  force  relocation  and  reduction  strategy 
for  South  Korea  is  in  my  judgment  strategically  and  militarily  sound.  This  is  especially  true  given 
the  ongoing  difficulties  facing  U.S.  troops  in  Iraq,  but  there  are  broader  reasons  to  support  the 
changes  as  well. 


THE  FORCE  RELOCATION/REDUCTION  PLAN  AND  KOREAN  SECURITY 

There  are  four  main  aspect  to  the  administration's  USFK  (U.S.  Forces  in  Korea)  plan.  First, 
following  through  on  an  idea  that  has  been  on  the  drawing  board  for  15  years,  U.S.  military 
headquarters  would  be  moved  out  of  the  huge  site  they  occupy  in  the  overpopulated  South 
Korean  capital.  Presently  American  forces  continue  to  occupy  several  hundred  acres  of  land 
there.  As  Rumsfeld  himself  rightly  put  it,  we  wouldn't  like  having  a  foreign  military  taking  up  an 
area  nearly  the  size  of  Central  Park  in  New  York;  nor  should  we  expect  the  citizens  of  Seoul  to  do 
so.  Even  Donald  Rumsfeld  may,  it  turns  out,  be  capable  of  being  a  nice  guy  to  the  allies  once  in 
a  while. 

This  plan  will  also  help  make  America's  overall  Asian  military  presence  more  efficient  by 
streamlining  command  arrangements  (in  Japan  and  Hawaii  as  well  as  Kore).  As  the  plan  is 
carried  out,  such  changes  will  apparently  account  for  almost  half  of  the  1 2,000  American  troop 
reductions  scheduled  in  Korea. 

Second,  repositioning  America's  second  infantry  division  away  from  its  current  positions  near  the 
DMZ  to  sites  south  of  Seoul  and  the  Han  river  also  makes  sense.  Over  the  past  three  decades-- 
since  the  last  major  reduction  in  American  force  strength  on  the  peninsula-South  Korea's  military 
has  improved  dramatically  as  its  economy  and  technology  base  have  tiecome  first  rate. 
Meanwhile  the  bulk  of  North  Korea's  armed  forces  have  slowed  their  rate  of  improvement  and 
then  entered  a  period  of  prolonged  stagnation.  By  my  estimates,  and  those  of  an  increasing 
number  of  other  analysts.  South  Korea  is  now  stronger  than  North  Korea  in  a  head  to  head 
matchup. 

This  does  not  make  it  safe  for  America  to  dissolve  the  security  alliance  with  South  Korea  or  take 
all  of  its  forces  off  the  peninsula.  Such  a  drastic  move  could  embolden  North  Korea  to  attack  the 
South  again,  in  the  hope  that  surprise  and  perhaps  its  new  nuclear  arsenal  could  produce  the 
reunification  It  still  formally  aspires  to.  As  members  of  this  committee  know  well,  ttie  stronger  side 
does  not  always  win  in  war.  Luck  and  surprise  and  such  intangibles  play  a  role  as  well,  so  North 
Korea  might  elect  to  gamble  if  it  thought  it  had  a  chance  of  success  (as  Georgetown  scholar 
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Victor  Cha  has  lucidly  argued).  That  said,  South  Korea  probably  does  now  have  the  capacity  to 
hold  off  any  attempted  North  Korean  invasion  largely  on  its  own  (with  the  support  of  American 
airpower,  to  be  sure)  until  a  major  American  reinforcement  could  occur.  That  reinforcement 
would  then  prepare  the  way  for  a  joint,  rapid,  and  decisive  (though  still  quite  bloody)  U.S.-South 
Korea  counteroffensive  to  overthrow  the  North  Korean  government. 

The  third  aspect  of  Rumsfeld's  cun-ent  plan  Is  to  deploy  one  of  two  main  U.S.  combat  brigades 
now  in  South  Korea  to  Iraq.  This  plan  is  simply  necessary,  given  the  enormous  strains  on  the 
American  Army  today.  The  Pentagon  is  also  right  in  my  judgment  to  take  forces  from  previously 
untouchable  locations--the  national  military  training  centers  in  California  and  Louisiana,  the  25th 
Infantry  Division's  bases  in  Hawaii  (where  that  division  had  until  now  been  reserved  almost 
exclusively  for  a  possible  Korea  confingency)--to  send  to  Iraq.  Rumsfeld's  only  mistake  here  is 
not  to  substantially  expand  the  size  of  the  standing  U.S.  Army  as  a  further  measure  (please  see 
my  recent  Brookings  Saban  Center  policy  memo  at  viww.brookinqs.edu/saban  for  more  on  this 
latter  subject).  But  sending  U.S.  forces  from  Korea  to  Iraq  would  be  prudent  in  any  event. 

Fourth  is  the  most  controversial  aspect  of  the  plan--the  expectation  that,  after  serving  in  Iraq,  the 
brigade  of  U.S.  troops  taken  from  Korea  will  not  return.  The  American  force  reduction  will  be 
permanent,  not  temporary.  The  Pentagon  goes  too  far  in  arguing  that  a  planned  $1 1  billion 
modernization  initiative  to  improve  its  hardware  on  the  peninsula  will  fully  compensate  for  this 
huge  reduction  in  troop  strength.  But  the  broader  trends  mentioned  above-continued 
improvement  in  South  Korean  forces  and  decline  in  the  North's,  together  with  the  U.S.  military's 
enormous  progress  in  precision-strike  technology  in  recent  decades--make  such  a  move 
eminently  feasible. 

The  United  States  will  still  have  25,000  uniformed  personnel  in  Korea.  Not  counting  Iraq,  this  will 
still  be  America's  third  strongest  overseas  military  contingent  (after  Germany  and  Japan).  And 
were  war  to  erupt,  we  would  have  to  wait  two  to  three  months  for  sufficient  reinforcements  from 
the  United  States  before  mounting  a  combined  U.S.-ROK  counteroffensive  in  any  event-whether 
we  had  25,000  troops  or  37,000  (or  for  that  matter  even  twice  as  many)  on  the  peninsula  in 
peacetime. 

The  idea  of  a  U.S.  force  cut  in  Korea  may  seem  counterintuitive  at  a  time  of  crisis  on  the 
peninsula.  But  it  really  is  not  such  a  bad  idea  even  in  psychological  and  symbolic  terms.  First, 
our  main  risk  in  dealing  with  North  Korea  today  is  not  the  possibility  that  we  will  appear  weak.  If 
anything,  the  Bush  administration  has  gone  too  far  in  the  other  direction  with  its  preemption 
doctrine,  which  has  scared  some  allies  (including  many  South  Koreans)  and  given  North  Korea 
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an  excuse  for  holding  onto  its  nuclear  program.  Second,  we  are  unlikely  to  use  force  in  any  event 
given  the  strong  opposition  of  the  ROK,  our  connmitmenls  in  Iraq,  the  huge  carnage  that  would 
result  from  any  all-out  war  on  the  peninsula,  and  the  lack  of  limited  or  "surgical"  military  options 
now  that  the  plutonium  formerly  at  Yongbyon  has  been  reprocessed  and  presumably  removed. 
(In  my  judgment,  the  Bush  administration  does  deserve  considerable  criticism  for  not  having 
prevented  this  latter  development,  but  now  that  it  is  a  fait  accompli  we  must  move  on.) 


BROADER  REGIONAL  DYNAIVIICS 

Then  there  are  broader  regional  dynamics  to  consider,  and  a  number  of  other  possible  East  Asian 
military  contingencies  to  plan  for.  They  run  the  gamut  from  defending  the  sea  lanes  near 
Indonesia  to  preventing  war  between  China  and  Taiwan  to  conducting  counterten-orism  or 
stability  operations  by  ourselves  or  with  allies  in  another  part  of  the  region.  Again,  it  might  seem 
counterintuitive  that,  in  an  era  when  such  Asia/Pacific  contingencies  seem  more  worrisome  than 
in  the  recent  past,  we  would  be  downsizing. 

But  U.S.  ground  forces  in  Korea  are  not  particularly  useful  for  these  contingencies.  Problems  in 
the  Indonesian  Straits  or  Taiwan  Strait  would  be  much  more  likely  to  require  naval  power, 
airpower,  or  even  expeditionary  N^arines  than  Army  forces. 

As  for  a  counterterrorist  or  stability  operation  that  could  conceivably  require  an  Army  contribution, 
the  troops  in  Korea-always  seen  as  dedicated  exclusively  to  a  possible  Korea  contingency- 
would  probably  not  have  been  available  even  if  they  had  remained  in  the  general  region.  Better 
to  have  them  elsewhere  in  the  region  or  the  United  States  where  they  could  deploy  with  fewer 
practical  or  political  restrictions  on  their  future  movement. 

So  on  balance  I  strongly  support  this  set  of  force  relocation  and  reduction  decisions  by  the  Bush 
administration.  Indeed,  it  is  so  strategically  sound  in  my  judgment  that  I  hope  future  policy 
towards  restructuring  U.S.  forces  in  Japan  shows  a  similar  degree  of  flexibility,  creativity,  and 
change. 


Michael  O'Hanlon,  coauthor  with  fvlike  fVlochizuki  of  Crisis  on  the  Korean  Peninsula,  is  a  senior 
fellow  at  the  Brookings  Institution.  Some  of  this  testimony  appeared  in  a  different  form  in  an  oped 
column  in  the  June  10.  2004  International  Herald  Tribune. 
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individuals  discussing  their  own  independent  research.  The 
views  expressed  are  their  own,  and  do  not  reflect  an 
institutional  position  for  The  Heritage  Foundation  or  its 
board  of  trustees. 
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Testimony  of  Peter  T.R.  Brookes 


Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  the  Committee,  it  is  an  honor 
and  privilege  to  appear  before  you  today  to  discuss  the 
decision  of  the  United  States  to  draw  down  forces  from  the 
Korean  peninsula. 

I  want  to  commend  you  for  holding  this  very  timely  hearing 
as  there  are  many  questions  being  asked  on  both  sides  of 
the  Pacific  that  should  be  addressed  in  an  open  forum. 

I  am  testifying  here  today  as  an  individual  and  my  views  do 
not  necessarily  reflect  the  views  of  The  Heritage 
Foundation. 

The  United  States-Republic  of  Korea  (ROK)  defense 
relationship  took  a  major  step  into  the  21st  century  this 
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month  with  the  announcement  that  Washington  would 

withdraw  one-third  of  its  37,000  troops  from  the  Republic 
of  Korea  by  the  end  of  2005. 

The  news,  not  completely  unexpected  in  light  of  the  United 
States'  decision  in  May  of  this  year  to  send  3,600  combat 
troops  from  South  Korea  to  Iraq,  still  has  observers  nervous 
on  both  sides  of  the  Pacific. 

It  is  my  view  that  they  need  not  be. 

Even  though  this  is  the  largest  drawdown  of  American 
forces  from  Korea  since  the  end  of  the  Korean  War — and 
the  most  significant  since  1992,  when  7,000  troops  left — 
the  reduction  in  12,500  U.S.  soldiers  from  the  Korean 
peninsula  is,  in  my  estimation,  a  win-win  situation  for  the 
United  States  and  the  Republic  of  Korea. 
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First,  in  a  general  sense,  the  number  of  troops  does  not 

completely  determine  the  military  capability  of  any  force. 

And  the  37,000  American  troops  currently  stationed  in  the 

Republic  of  Korea  is  only  a  small  portion  of  the  U.S.  troops 

that  would  actually  be  needed  in  the  event  of  a  Korean 

peninsula  contingency. 

In  fact,  despite  the  upcoming  decrease  in  American  soldiers 
in  the  Republic  of  Korea,  according  to  the  Pentagon,  U.S. 
firepower  will  actually  increase  due  to  expected 
improvements  in  American  force  structure  over  the  next 
several  years. 

Although  technology  cannot  replace  soldiers  in  some 
missions,  today's  hi-tech  equipment  can  provide  significant 
firepower  advantages  over  the  common  foot  soldier. 
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Therefore,  the  United  States  can  withdraw  some  of  its 
Korean-based  troops  for  other  solider-intensive  missions, 
such  as  Iraq,  Afghanistan  and  the  war  on  terrorism,  while 
actually  improving  the  lethality  and  deterrence  of  its  forces 
in  the  ROK. 

Improving  the  defense  capability  of  U.S.  Forces  Korea 
(USFK)  can  be  accomplished  by  bringing  to  bear  such 
systems  as  Patriot  PAC-3  surface-to-air  missiles  for  air 
defense,  the  Army's  new  Stryker  brigade,  the  Navy's  High- 
Speed  Vessel,  and  the  forward-deployment  of  additional  air 
and  naval  assets  to  Hawaii  and  Guam. 

Washington  is  also  planning  an  $11  billion  investment  in 
some  additional  1 50  military  capabilities  over  the  next  four 
years  that  will  enhance  defense  against  any  North  Korean 
attack,  according  to  the  Department  of  Defense. 
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Secondly,  it  is  useful  for  both  Seoul  and  Washington  to 

reduce  the  visibility  and  "footprint"  (that  is,  the  size  and 
number  of  bases)  of  U.S.  forces  because  of  trends  in  South 
Korean  public  opinion,  which  has  been  mixed — at  best- 
about  USFK's  presence. 

Moving  the  American  army  out  of  Seoul,  drawing  down 
troop  levels  and  consolidating  bases  will  reduce  pressures 
from  some  sectors  of  Korean  society  for  all  U.S.  troops  to 
leave. 

Returning  valuable  land  to  the  city  of  Seoul  is  an  important 
gesture  and  it  makes  no  sense  to  have  U.S.  military  forces 
operating  in  the  midst  of  a  metropolitan  area,  which  is 
home  to  12  million  people. 

Shifting  U.S.  troops  away  from  the  DMZ  and  south  of  the 
Han  River  will  improve  the  maneuverability  and  flexibility 
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of  our  forces,  increasing  their  deterrent  effect  and  war 

fighting  capabiHty. 

Next,  South  Korean  President  Roh  Moo  Hyun  stated  his 
belief  early  on  in  his  tenure  that  the  Republic  of  Korea 
should  do  more  for  its  own  defense.  As  the  world's  1 1th 
largest  economy,  the  ROK  can  spend  more  on  its  own 
defense — and  should. 

It  is  already  doing  so  with  the  procurement  of  the  power 
projection  systems  such  as  the  F-15K  fighters,  Multiple 
Launch  Rocket  Systems,  P-3  anti-submarine  aircraft  and 
KDX-II/III  destroyers  with  Aegis.  In  addition,  it  has 
requested  an  1 3  percent  increase  in  its  defense  spending  for 
next  year  from  the  National  Assembly.    Despite  these 
positive  developments,  the  ROK  can  still  do  more. 
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Moreover,  the  reduction  in  U.S.  forces  will  provide  the  Roh 

government  an  opportunity  to  do  more  for  the  Republic  of 

Korea's  national  security  as  promised. 

This  supports  both  Washington's  need  for  more  flexibility 
in  deploying  its  forces  to  global  hotspots  and  Seoul's  desire 
for  a  bigger  role  in  its  national  defense. 

Lastly,  though  unlikely,  there  is  a  sliver  of  a  chance — 
perhaps  less-  that  the  reduction  of  U.S.  forces  could  help 
reduce  North-South  Korean  tensions.  The  Democratic 
People's  Republic  of  Korea  (DPRK)  long  has  demanded 
that  U.S.  troops  leave  the  peninsula. 

This  reduction  could  be  seen  as  a  gesture  of  goodwill  to  the 
DPRK  that  just  might  lead  to  some  additional  political 
openings  between  Seoul  and  Pyongyang  in  addressing 
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issues  of  national  reconciliation  or  even  North  Korea's 
nuclear  program. 

But  because  no  one  is  naive  regarding  North  Korean 
intentions  or  petulance,  the  U.S.  force  reduction  will  be 
matched  by  an  increase  in  USFK's  military  capabilities. 

The  bottom  line  is  that  despite  these  changes,  America's 
commitment  to  the  ROK's  defense  is  as  strong  as  ever.  The 
United  States'  obligation  to  the  security  of  the  South 
against  the  North  is  a  moral  one  in  the  defense  of  a  fellow 
democracy,  not  to  mention  codified  in  the  1953  U.S.-ROK 
Mutual  Defense  Treaty. 

Moreover,  the  real  "tripwire"  is  the  Mutual  Defense  Treaty, 
not  the  number  of  U.S.  troops  in  the  Republic  of  Korea. 
The  tripwire  analogy  is  a  false  concept  and  anachronistic. 
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The  troop  reduction  should  not  be  viewed  as  a  weakening 

of  America's  resolve. 

A  military  confrontation  between  North  and  South  Korea 
would  invariably  result  in  the  demise  of  the  regime  in 
Pyongyang.  Fortunately,  North  Korean  leader  Kim  Jong  II 
understands  this. 

The  U.S.-ROK  alliance  is  a  partnership  forged  in  blood  and 
valor.  It  is  strengthened  by  the  shared  values  of  freedom, 
democracy,  open  markets  and  the  millions  of  Koreans  who 
have  come  to  America's  shores  as  immigrants. 

The  alliance  has  successfully  deterred  North  Korean 
aggression,  provided  for  peace  and  stability  in  Northeast 
Asia,  and  fostered  the  growth  of  freedom  and  prosperity  in 
the  ROK  for  over  50  years.  It  should  do  so  for  as  long  as 
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needed  because  it  continues  to  be  in  America's  interest  to 

do  so. 

Adjusting  the  U.S.-ROK  partnership  for  the  21st  century 
makes  ultimate  sense. 

The  future  of  the  alliance  will  be  better  for  this,  making  the 
relationship  ready  for  challenges  on  the  Korean  peninsula— 
and  beyond. 


THE  U.S.  GLOBAL  DEFENSE  FOOTPRINT 


House  of  Representatives, 
Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
Washington,  DC,  Wednesday,  June  23,  2004. 
The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  call,  at  10  a.m.,  in  room  2118, 
Rayburn  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  Duncan  Hunter  (chairman  of 
the  committee)  presiding. 

OPENING  STATEMENT  OF  HON.  DUNCAN  HUNTER,  A  REP- 
RESENTATIVE FROM  CALIFORNIA,  CHAIRMAN,  COMMITTEE 
ON  ARMED  SERVICES 

The  Chairman.  The  hearing  will  come  to  order. 

Our  guests  this  morning  are  Douglas  J.  Feith,  Under  Secretary 
of  Defense  for  Policy;  Raymond  DuBois,  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  Installations  and  Environment;  Lieutenant  General 
James  E.  Cartwright,  United  States  Marine  Corps,  Director  of 
Force  Structure,  Resources  and  Assessment,  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff; 
and  Lincoln  P.  Bloomfield,  Jr.,  Assistant  Secretary,  Bureau  of  Polit- 
ical-Military Affairs,  Department  of  State. 

Welcome,  gentlemen.  We  look  forward  to  your  testimony. 

And  today's  hearing  will  review  changes  to  the  U.S.  global  de- 
fense posture.  We  are  starting  with  an  open  hearing,  but  Members 
should  know,  there  will  be  a  classified  briefing  on  this  topic  in 
room  2212  when  the  hearing  is  over. 

In  recent  months,  the  media  has  reported  on  possible  changes  to 
the  possible  oversees  position  of  U.S.  troops.  We  read  stories  about 
redeployments  from  Germany  to  the  United  States  or  Eastern  Eu- 
rope and  from  Korea  to  Australia.  Most  of  the  time,  these  changes 
get  discussed  in  the  context  of  our  bilateral  relationship  with  what- 
ever country  is  being  affected.  That  is  understandable,  but  it 
misses  the  big  picture. 

Our  global  force  posture  was  put  together  during  the  four  dec- 
ades of  the  Cold  War  according  to  the  needs  of  the  U.S. -Soviet  ri- 
valry. For  that  matter,  the  geographic  boundaries  of  the  Cold  War 
were  likely  determined  by  the  outcome  of  World  War  II.  Our  global 
deployments  were  largely  based  on  features  of  the  international  se- 
curity system  that  had  their  roots  in  the  1940's.  September  11 
forced  us  to  recognize  that  our  forces  weren't  necessarily  in  the 
right  places  for  winning  the  Global  War  on  Terror. 

The  Administration  has  rightly  been  working  over  the  last  two 
years  to  reposition  those  forces  for  the  future  we  face,  not  the  past 
we  remember.  With  that  in  mind,  teams  of  negotiators  have  been 
discussing  possible  changes  in  our  force  posture  with  old  allies  and 
new  friends.  Cumulatively,  these  troop  movements  signify  a  change 
in  the  U.S.  defense  posture  that  is  as  significant  as  the  one  we  ex- 
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perienced  after  the  Spanish-American  War  when  the  United  States 
became  a  global  power. 

We  held  a  hearing  at  the  beginning  of  this  process  almost  a  year 
ago  and  a  more  focused  hearing  on  changes  in  Korea  last  week. 
Today,  our  witnesses  will  fill  in  the  rest  of  the  picture.  Because  of 
some  of  the  issues  involving  diplomatic  discussions  with  other  gov- 
ernments, we  will  have  to  adjourn  to  a  closed  briefing  to  discuss 
some  of  the  specifics  being  discussed.  We  want  to  remind  Members 
of  that  briefing  in  2212  and  encourage  them  to  participate. 

Thank  you  gentlemen  for  being  with  us  this  morning.  But  before 
proceeding  to  testimony,  let  me  recognize  the  committee's  ranking 
Democrat,  my  partner,  the  gentleman  from  Missouri,  Mr.  Skelton, 
for  any  remarks  he  might  want  to  make. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Hunter  can  be  found  in  the  Ap- 
pendix on  page  109.] 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  IKE  SKELTON,  A  REPRESENTATIVE 
FROM  MISSOURI,  RANKING  MEMBER,  COMMITTEE  ON 
ARMED  SERVICES 

Mr.  Skelton.  I  think  this  is  a  very,  very  important  hearing,  and 
I  am  pleased  to  hear  your  reference  to  the  Spanish-American  war, 
because  that  was  the  beginning  of  our  international  footprint, 
which,  as  you  know,  went  through  World  War  II  and  continued 
through  the  Cold  War  until  today. 

And  I  commend  the  Secretary  of  Defense  for  initiating  this  re- 
view of  our  basing.  It  is  extremely  important.  The  questions  are: 
Are  we  in  the  right  places  around  the  globe?  Do  we  have  the  right 
mix  of  forces?  Does  our  global  posture  allow  us  to  achieve  all  the 
goals  of  our  defense  strategy  for  deterring  adversaries  on  the  one 
hand  and  reassuring  our  allies  and  our  friends  on  the  other?  These 
are  important  questions  that  we  hope  to  receive  answers  from  you. 

And  then  the  Damocles  Sword  that  hangs  over  all  of  this  is  the 
base  closing  process,  which  one  of  our  witnesses  is  very  familiar 
with,  Mr.  DuBois.  So  where  does  all  this  fit  in  the  mix  here  at 
home  as  well  as  overseas? 

The  review,  as  I  understand  it,  has  taken  longer  to  complete 
than  anticipated.  But  it  is  important  for  you  to  communicate  with 
us  so  we  can  properly  exercise  our  oversight  role.  And  more  impor- 
tant, I  hope  our  witnesses  will  explain  how  changes  they  are  con- 
templating will  be  viewed  by  our  allies,  by  our  potential  adversar- 
ies. Nothing  we  do  should  give  rise  to  the  belief  that  we  are  consid- 
ering relaxing  our  commitment  to  our  allies,  South  Korea,  Japan, 
NATO,  or  that  we  are  relaxing  toward  our  potential  adversaries. 

So  the  decisions  you  make  and  the  recommendations  that  you 
have  are  far-reaching.  I  appreciate  you  being  with  us,  and  I  think 
this  is  an  extremely  important  hearing  that  we  are  going  to  have. 

Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Skelton  can  be  found  in  the  Ap- 
pendix on  page  111.1 

The  Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

And  why  don't  we  kick  off  with  Douglas  J.  Feith,  Under  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  for  Policy? 

And  Mr.  Feith,  thank  you  for  being  with  us  today.  The  floor  is 
yours,  sir. 
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STATEMENT  OF  DOUGLAS  J.  FEITH,  UNDER  SECRETARY  OF 
DEFENSE  FOR  POLICY,  DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 

Secretary  Feith.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

As  always,  it  is  an  honor  to  have  the  opportunity  to  talk  with 
this  committee  about  an  important  subject  like  the  realignment  of 
the  U.S.  global  defense  posture. 

With  the  chairman's  permission,  I  would  like  to  submit  my  writ- 
ten statement  for  the  record  and  just  try  to  summarize  it  in  some 
opening  remarks. 

The  Chairman.  Certainly.  And  without  objection,  all  written 
statements  will  be  taken  into  the  record. 

Secretary  Feith.  Thank  you.  The  exercise,  the  endeavor  that  we 
are  now  in,  to  think  through  how  we  want  to  realign  our  defense 
posture  around  the  world,  is  something  that  got  underway  as  soon 
as  this  Administration  came  in.  Actually,  it  preceded  the  9/11  at- 
tack. 

The  posture  that  we  have  in  the  world  is  largely  the  legacy  of 
World  War  II  and  the  Korean  War.  And  after  the  Cold  War  ended, 
there  were  substantial  reductions  taken,  but  they  were  reductions 
in  place.  They  were  really  not  a  realignment  of  our  forces  around 
the  world. 

What  the  President  and  Secretary  Rumsfeld  have  underway  is 
an  effort  to  think  through  how  we  might  have  to  use  military  forces 
over  the  coming  decades  and  how  do  we  want  to  be  positioned 
around  the  world  so  that  we  can  increase  our  capability  to  work  ef- 
fectively with  other  countries  around  the  world  in  the  full  range  of 
military  operations,  from  combat  through  to  peace  operations.  The 
premise  of  this  exercise,  of  this  realignment,  is  that  one  of  the  most 
important  national  security  assets  that  the  United  States  has  is 
the  network  of  alliances  and  defense  partnerships  that  we  have  in 
the  world.  And  it  is  an  important  part  of  our  security.  It  is  an  im- 
portant part  of  our  military  capability.  And  we  want  to  make  sure 
that  we  are  positioned  around  the  world  so  that  we  can  do  what 
we  need  to  do,  working  with  our  allies  and  defense  partners,  and 
do  it  effectively  and  do  it  affordably  and  do  it  so  that  we  can  main- 
tain the  health  of  this  extremely  important  national  security  asset, 
these  relations  that  we  have  all  around  the  world. 

Now  the  five  main  ideas,  concepts  or  themes  that  have  guided 
our  work  in  this  area  are  as  follows:  First  of  all,  as  I  mentioned, 
expanding  allied  roles  and  building  new  partnerships. 

Second,  we  wanted  to  develop  the  flexibility  to  contend  with  un- 
certainty. It  is  clear  from  recent  history  that  the  Cold  War  assump- 
tion, one  of  the  main  Cold  War  assumptions  that  we  had  in  our  de- 
fense planning,  which  is,  we  knew  where  we  might  have  to  fight 
and  we  were  going  to  be  based  where  we  were  going  to  fight,  is  no 
longer  applicable.  We  have  found  that  we  have  engaged  in  military 
operations  over  the  last  dozen  years  or  so  in  places  where  nobody 
anticipated  engaging  in  military  operations,  from  Iraq  back  in 
1990,  1991,  to  the  Balkans,  to  Afghanistan.  And  it  is  clear  that  one 
of  the  most  important  phenomena  in  the  world  today  is  uncer- 
tainty. And  so  we  need  to  be  positioned  around  the  world  so  that 
we  can  respond  to  events.  We  do  not  believe  that  we  know  where 
we  might  have  to  do  military  operations.  We  therefore  cannot  be 
confident  that  we  are  based  where  we  are  going  to  fight.  And  for 
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that  reason,  we  need  to  have  a  force  posture  that  allows  for  flexibil- 
ity. 

The  third  point  is  that  we  have  to  focus  within  regions  but  also 
across  regions.  The  idea — again,  it  was  the  Cold  War  premise  of 
our  defense  posture — the  idea  that  we  have  forces,  for  example,  in 
Europe  that  are  going  to  fight  in  Europe  or  forces  on  the  Korean 
peninsula  that  are  dedicated  to  Korean  contingencies  is  no  longer 
our  thought.  It  is  clear  that  we  have  global  problems  that  we  are 
dealing  with,  for  example,  terrorism  proliferation,  and  we  need  the 
flexibility  to  move  our  forces  around  the  world  as  appropriate. 

The  language  that  was  common  that  certain  combatant  com- 
manders owned  forces  is  no  longer  used  in  the  Pentagon.  The  Sec- 
retary makes  clear  to  everybody,  the  only  person  who  owns  forces, 
as  it  were,  is  the  President,  who  can  use  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  across  regions  as  necessary. 

Fourth,  which  is  consistent  with  this  point  about  uncertainty  and 
the  importance  of  moving  to  the  fight,  is  that  we  need  rapidly 
deployable  capabilities.  And  that  is  a  concept  that  has  many  parts, 
which  we  can  get  into  in  gi'eater  detail  in  the  course  of  the  ques- 
tions and  answers,  but  among  those  parts  are  not  simply  where 
you  are  putting  facilities  but  also  how  the  forces  are  organized,  how 
prepositioned  equipment  is  configured,  so  you  have  the  ability,  if 
you  need  to,  to  move  a  battalion  somewhere  without  having  to  un- 
pack a  division's  worth  of  equipment.  We  need  to  have  capabilities 
that  are  readily  deployable. 

Last,  what  we  have  learned  from  the  recent  fighting  is  that  the 
key  measure  of  effectiveness  is  not  the  numbers  of  forces  or  the 
numbers  of  platforms  but  the  capability  of  those  forces.  This  is  an 
especially  important  point  we  have  found  during  our  international 
consultations  because,  over  the  years,  it  was  common  for  people  to 
assume  that  the  degree  of  American  commitment  to  an  alliance  or 
the  degree  of  American  commitment  to  a  particular  relationship 
was  a  function  of  the  number  of  forces  that  we  had  in  an  area  or 
the  number  of  platforms  that  we  had  committed  to  a  theater.  And 
what  we  are  stressing  is  the  importance  of  capabilities.  And  the 
goal  of  our  realignment  is  to  push  capabilities  forward  so  that  we 
have  greater  ability  to  fulfill  our  commitments  and  to  perform  mili- 
tary operations  as  needed. 

Now,  when  we  talk  about  posture,  I  would  like  to  point  out  that 
posture  is  a  concept  in  our  use.  It  is  a  term  that  is  richer  than  sim- 
ply facilities.  A  lot  of  people  think  that  when  we  are  talking  about 
posture,  we  are  talking  about  bases.  When  we  talk  about  posture, 
we  have  five  things  in  mind:  one  is  activities.  Part  of  our  posture 
in  an  area  are  the  combined  exercises  that  we  do  with  the  coun- 
tries in  that  area,  the  combined  operations  we  do  with  them,  the 
other  types  of  military  activities  that  we  engage  in. 

Second  is  facilities.  And  when  we  talk  about  facilities,  we  are 
talking,  not  simply  about  main  operating  bases,  but  also  what  we 
call  forward  operating  sites  which  have  less  infrastructure  and  less 
permanent  U.S.  presence,  where  the  U.S.  presence  would  be  mostly 
rotational,  and  also  what  we  call  cooperative  security  locations 
which,  in  some  cases,  are  just  basically  upgrades  of  military  infra- 
structure, where  there  might  be  no  permanent  U.S.  military  pres- 
ence at  all,  but  we  want  to  upgrade  the  infrastructure  so  we  have 
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greater  capability  to  work  with  the  local  forces  or  to  pass  through 
an  area,  do  a  gas-and-go  operation,  for  example. 

The  third  aspect  of  posture  is  relationships,  the  kinds  of  links 
that  exist,  military  to  military,  defense  officials  to  defense  officials 
and  connections  among  foreign  ministry  officials,  the  U.S.  and  at 
the  head  of  government  level.  Those  relationships  are  a  crucial  part 
of  our  posture.  They  are  a  crucial  part  of  our  ability  to  operate  with 
other  countries. 

Fourth  are  legal  arrangements.  We  want  to  make  sure  we  have 
in  place  around  the  world  the  kinds  of  status-of-forces  agreements, 
acquisition  and  cross-servicing  agreements,  article  98  agreements 
under  the  International  Criminal  Court  Treaty  and  other  types  of 
legal  arrangements  that  will  ensure  that  we  have  the  protections 
that  we  need  and  the  freedom  of  action  that  we  need  if  we  are 
going  to  have  our  forces  deployed  forward  in  a  given  area. 

And  the  fifth  aspect  of  posture  is  surge.  I  mean,  our  posture  in 
a  region  is  not  simply  a  matter  of  what  forces  we  have  permanently 
stationed  in  the  area.  It  is,  what  kind  of  force  could  we  surge  into 
that  area  on  short  notice?  We  are  developing  our  thinking  on  this 
realignment,  looking  at  the  long  term. 

And  we  are  aware  there  have  been  some  stories  in  the  press  and 
elsewhere  speculating  that  we  are  motivated  by  a  desire  to  take  ac- 
tion that  might  show  disapproval  of  countries  regarding  their  atti- 
tude toward  the  United  States,  regarding  Iraq  or  some  other  cur- 
rent event.  I  want  to  assure  the  committee  that  we  have  taken  a 
very  long  view  in  doing  this  work.  We  are  looking  out  decades.  And 
we  are  not  influenced  by  current  events. 

We  understand  that  there  are  policy  differences  that  we  have 
with  some  allies  and  friends,  and  some  countries  that  we  are  co- 
operating with  on  some  subjects,  we  quarrel  with  on  others.  And 
there  are  long-term  considerations,  and  some  countries,  you  are 
close  with  one  day,  and  10  years  down  the  road,  you  may  have 
some  difficult  relations  with.  That  is  not  what  this  exercise  is 
about. 

What  we  are  doing  is  thinking  how  we  want  to  be  positioned  for 
coming  decades.  And  we  view  what  we  are  doing  as  part  of  what 
we  hope  will  be  a  long-term  bipartisan  national  security  consensus 
on  how  we  should  realign  our  forces  around  the  world.  And  we 
have  been  very  gratified  that,  in  the  extensive  consultations  we 
have  had  with  Congress  on  the  House  side  and  the  Senate  side, 
that  we  have  received  the  kind  of  general  understanding  of  the 
strategic  purposes  behind  this  realignment  that  make  us  confident 
that  we  can  build  this  analysis  into  that  bipartisan  national  secu- 
rity consensus. 

A  crucial  part  of  the  consultation  process  that  we  have  gone 
through,  of  course,  involves  our  allies  and  friends  around  the  world 
and  the  Department  of  Defense  (DOD)  and  the  Department  of 
State  have  worked  together  closely.  And  Secretary  Powell  and  Sec- 
retary Rumsfeld  have  made  this  topic  an  important  subject  of  their 
consultations.  Under  Secretary  of  State  Grossman  and  I  have  led 
teams  throughout  Europe  and  Asia  and  elsewhere  explaining  our 
thinking  to  various  countries  around  the  world,  our  closest  allies 
and  other  countries  that  have  a  great  interest  in  this,  such  as 
China  and  Russia. 
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And  Secretary  Bloomfield  and  I  have  done  these  consultations 
and  will  be  happy  to  talk  to  the  committee  about  the  reactions  that 
we  have  gotten  and  answer  any  specific  questions. 

And  in  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  thank  this  committee  for  the 
consistent  leadership  and  support  that  you  have  shown,  the  sup- 
port for  our  troops,  the  support  for  the  defense  transformation  that 
we  are  trying  to  bring  about  within  the  Defense  Department.  And 
I  look  forward  to  our  discussion  this  morning. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Secretary  Feith  can  be  found  in  the 
Appendix  on  page  116.1 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Secretary. 

And  Mr.  Bloomfield,  Secretary  Bloomfield,  the  floor  is  yours. 

STATEMENT  OF  LINCOLN  P.  BLOOMFIELD,  JR.,  ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY,  BUREAU  OF  POLITICAL-MILITARY  AFFAIRS,  DE- 
PARTMENT OF  STATE 

Secretary  Bloomfield.  Thank  you  very  much,  Chairman  Hunter. 
As  a  latecomer  to  this  morning's  hearing,  I  don't  have  a  formal 
statement  for  the  record,  but  I  would  like  to  say  a  few  opening 
words  on  the  political  side. 

First  of  all,  it  is  a  great  honor  for  me  to  come  before  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  and  you,  sir,  and  I  thank  you  for  the 
opportunity.  I  just  have  three  comments  that  are  of  a  political  na- 
ture. 

The  first  is  that  it  has  been  a  burden,  if  you  will,  on  the  Admin- 
istration, as  we  have  talked  about  this  very  significant  undertak- 
ing, to  make  sure  that  the  rest  of  the  world  understands  that  the 
commitments  that  the  United  States  has  undertaken  over  many 
years,  commitments  which  are  going  to  be  expanding  as  we  see  at 
the  Istanbul  summit  next  week,  treaty  alliances  that  were  ref- 
erenced by  Congressman  Skelton,  are  part  and  parcel  and  fun- 
damental to  this  global  defense  posture  review.  The  United  States 
is  making  it  more  possible  in  the  21st  century  to  leave  no  doubt 
that  we  stand  behind  all  of  our  security  commitments  around  the 
world,  the  security  of  Europe,  the  security  of  Northeast  Asia,  the 
security  of  Southeast  Asia  and  Pacific  Rim  and  all  of  the  treaty  al- 
liance commitments  that  the  United  States  has  taken  as  a  solemn 
commitment.  This  will  improve  our  capacity  to  ensure  that  there 
is  no  doubt  among  adversaries  and  those  who  will  test  our  will  that 
we  have  the  capacity  to  meet  the  national  security  challenges  of 
the  21st  century. 

The  second  point  has  to  do  with  military  transformation,  some- 
thing that,  as  a  civilian  who  sits  at  the  State  Department,  I  am  not 
qualified  to  talk  about,  but  I  am  an  admirer  of  the  process  that  the 
services  and  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  (OSD)  has  un- 
dertaken over  a  period  of  time,  and  it  is  clear  to  me  that,  as  we 
adjust  and  restructure  our  assets  and  infrastructure  and  forces  and 
learn  the  lessons  of  recent  engagements  so  as  to  be  much  more 
agile  and  to  be  able  to  respond  to  the  unexpected  in  an  effective 
and  decisive  way,  you  can  see  the  military  time  lines  are  closing 
and  I  think  there  is  a  political  dimension  to  this.  It  would  make 
no  sense  to  posture  our  forces  to  be  able  to  close  on  a  crisis  in  a 
very  short  time  line  if  the  political  process  that  enabled  them  to 
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move  had  a  very  long  time  line.  Under  Secretary  Feith  alluded  to 
that. 

There  is  a  political  transformation  that  I  see  in  this  process,  one 
where  we  do  need  to  engage  our  security  partners  around  the 
world,  explain  to  them  the  logic  of  our  thinking,  explain  to  them 
the  threat  as  we  understand  it  in  the  21st  century  and  help  them 
to  undergo  their  own  reviews  of  security  and  encourage  them  to 
align  their  security  policies  in  much  the  same  way  as  we  are  align- 
ing our  own.  I  believe  the  diplomatic  side  of  the  U.S.  Government 
has  a  task,  which  is  to  engender  a  common  view  of  the  national  se- 
curity among  our  friends  and  allies.  I  think  there  is  a  strong  bed- 
rock of  a  common  view.  Part  of  this  consultative  process  is  to  ex- 
plain our  new  thinking  at  the  political  level  as  well  as  at  the  mili- 
tary and  national  security  level. 

The  third  point  I  would  like  to  make  is,  if  I  may,  to  echo  the  trib- 
ute that  Congressman  Skelton  made  to  Secretary  Rumsfeld.  As  one 
who  worked  many  years  in  the  Pentagon  myself,  I  recognize  what 
a  major  undertaking  this  is  and  one  that  deserves,  I  think,  any- 
one's admiration.  And  I  think  the  Congress  plays  a  fundamental 
role  in  any  steps  that  are  going  to  be  taken.  This  is  setting  the 
stage  for  many,  many  years  to  come,  and  it  is  not  something  that 
resides  solely  in  the  executive  branch. 

I  simply  want  to  make  the  point  as  a  foreign  policy  matter,  that 
the  example  that  the  United  States  sets  by  having  the  ability  to 
make  these  major  management  adjustments,  to  make  the  military 
changes,  to  undergo  the  top-to-bottom  U.S.  and  overseas  com- 
prehensive analysis  and  work  our  way  through  it,  the  capacity  to 
undertake  this  global  defense  posture  review  sets  an  example  that 
I  think  will  reward  us  in  other  countries.  I  have  heard  personally 
in  at  least  three  capitals  where  other  governments  are  undergoing 
the  same  kind  of  analysis  and  they  are  restructuring  their  own 
forces.  They  are  closing  some  unneeded  facilities.  They  are  consoli- 
dating units.  They  are  developing  future-oriented  niche  capabili- 
ties. All  of  this  adds  to  our  international  security  if  it  is  done  in 
a  cooperative  way. 

And  so  I  commend — I  simply  want  to  say  that,  as  we  proceed 
with  this,  I  think  we  will  set  an  example  that  will  enhance  other 
U.S.  foreign  policy  goals,  including  burden-sharing,  including  hav- 
ing other  governments  more  ready,  more  thoughtful  about  the 
evolving  threat  and  the  need  to  be  ready  to  respond  and  to  respond 
in  concert,  hopefully,  with  the  United  States  when  the  phone  rings 
and  when  the  President  decides  we  must  act. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Secretary. 

I  understand.  General  Cartwright,  you  have  a  brief  statement. 

And  Secretary  DuBois,  you  basically  are  standing  ready  for  ques- 
tions? 

Secretary  DuBois.  Roger. 

The  Chairman.  General,  thank  you  for  being  with  us. 
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STATEMENT  OF  LT.  GEN.  JAMES  E.  CARTWRIGHT,  UNITED 
STATES  MARINE  CORPS,  DIRECTOR  OF  FORCE  STRUCTURE, 
RESOURCES  AND  ASSESSMENT,  JOINT  CHIEFS  OF  STAFF 

General  Cartwkight.  Chairman  Hunter  and  Congressman  Skel- 
ton,  I  would  just  like  to  add  my  appreciation  for  the  committee's 
bipartisan  support  for  the  men  and  women  of  the  Armed  Forces. 
It  has  been  sustained,  and  it  is  truly  appreciated. 

I  just  want  to  add  one  comment,  which  would  be  the  opportunity 
to  now  enter  into  a  more  formal  dialogue  with  the  committee  and 
the  global  aspects  of  this  activity  and  the  long  view  you  are  taking 
on  it  and  the  ability  to  start  that  dialogue  now  is  important.  And 
I  would  like  to,  one,  commend  the  committee  for  that,  and  two,  I 
stand  ready  for  your  questions. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much,  General.  That  truly  was 
a  concise  statement.  We  appreciate  that.  And  we  do  have  a  few 
questions. 

You  know,  Secretary  Feith — and  this  is  a  question  for  anyone 
here.  And  General,  I  think  you  obviously  have  the  understanding 
and  expertise  to  analyze  this  area,  but  what  we  are  talking  about — 
and  we  have  had — Mr.  Skelton  and  I  have  been  down  and  been 
prebriefed  when  this  thing  started  out  some  months  ago. 

And,  Secretary  DuBois,  I  think  you  were  there  when  we  got  the 
initial  heads  up  on  this  review  and  the  global  footprint  shift.  This 
is  based  on  some  pretty  basic  military  ideas.  One  is  getting  there 
first  with  the  most  when  you  have  to  and  the  ability  to  replace  per- 
manently garrisoned  forces  with  a  rapidly  moving  force  that  is  able 
to  gear  up  and  surge  to  a  given  area  and  accomplish  a  mission  and 
leave. 

And  we  have  talked  about  that  a  lot,  and  that  has  been,  whether 
you  are  talking  about  the  rapid  deployment  force  concepts  of  the 
1980's  or  lots  of  hybrids  in  between,  that  is  something  we  have 
worked  on  and  looked  at  for  a  long  time.  It  requires  one  essential 
component,  which  is  lots  of  fast  lift.  And  so  I  guess  my  first  ques- 
tion would  be,  is  there — at  the  same  time  you  are  looking  at  this, 
working  this  realignment,  is  there  similarly  a  conferring  or  concur- 
rently a  conferring  with  the  budgeteers  with  respect  to  stacking  up 
lots  of  follow-on  aircraft  and  ships  to  accommodate  or  to  give  real 
force  and  effect  to  this  new  policy,  which,  for  lack  of  a  better  term, 
I  term  more  expeditionary,  changing  a  number  of  our  operations 
into  ones  that  are  more  expeditionary  in  nature  rather  than  perma- 
nently garrisoned.  Are  we  working  the  lift  aspect  because  lift  is 
going  to  be  key  here. 

General  Cartwright.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  take  the  first  crack 
at  that.  I  think  you  have  hit  on  some  of  the  key  aspects. 

The  expeditionary  mind-set,  the  ability  to  have  access  to  the 
forces.  Just  because  they  happen  to  be  in  the  right  place  and  could 
get  from  point  A  to  point  B,  if  you  don't  have  access  to  those  forces 
and  you  can't  move  them,  you  haven't  improved  your  lot.  There  are 
several  activities  at  the  analytic  level  looking  at  our  mixture.  And 
we  started  this  about  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  the  matching  up  of 
the  forces  with  the  types  of  lift  that  get  them  to  the  places  that  we 
need  to  get  them  to  in  a  timely  fashion. 

And  you  are  right,  a  key  component  of  that  is,  do  we  have  the 
right  balance  of  the  airlift  we  need  versus  the  sealift  that  we  need? 
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Both  of  them  are  critically  important.  There  are  a  couple  of  new 
initiatives  that  the  Navy,  in  particular,  is  looking  at  but  also  the 
Army  very  heavily  in  the  sealift  side  of  this  because  the  sealift  will 
bring  that  punch  and  that  sustainment  that  we  need  for  anything 
that  is  going  to  last  awhile. 

Both  of  those  activities,  the  idea  of  fast  sealift,  which  we  are  kind 
of  defining  in  the  20-knot  range,  the  ability  to  move  heavy  forces 
long  distances  at  that  kind  of  speed  and  the  inter-theater,  what  we 
are  calling  high-speed  sealift,  which  the  Army  is  working  very 
hard,  which  is  talking  about  being  able  to  move  brigade-size  in  a 
single  vessel  at  speeds  of  about  40  knots,  which  gives  you  roughly 
a  thousand  miles  of  influence  in  a  single  day. 

The  Chairman.  And  these  are  the  vessels  that  can  take  heavy 
sea  states,  because  that  is  a  major  retardant  on  these  long-range 
operations. 

General  Cartwright.  That  is  correct,  particularly  when  you  are 
dealing  at  40  knots.  But  as  we  look  at  the  whole  forms,  just  to  get 
on  the  technical  side  here,  and  our  ability  to  do  that,  we  have  two 
experimental  ships  that  have  demonstrated  ability  to  work  at  sea 
state  level  four  at  those  speeds,  and  that  is  critical  to  us  because 
we  can't  be  held  by  the  weather.  Weather  is  one  piece  of  it.  Access 
is  the  other. 

Our  ability  to  work  in  the  areas  where  we  have  mines,  things 
that  will  hold  us  and  stand  off  and  having  the  robust  infrastructure 
and  capabilities  in  our  sea  and  maritime  forces  to  clear  those  mines 
to  give  the  ships  access,  all  of  those  are  pieces  that  the  Navy  in 
particular  but  also,  in  this  particular  case,  the  Army  and  the  Ma- 
rines are  working  very  heavily  to  try  to  understand  what  it  takes, 
because  just  moving  the  forces  to  point  A  or  point  B  on  a  basing 
scheme  without  those  abilities  to  close  and  to  have  the  access,  it 
doesn't  match  up. 

So,  as  you  have  stated,  we  have  to  have  a  more  holistic  approach 
to  this.  The  major  analytic  effort  the  Department  is  kicking  off  is 
called  the  mobility  capability  study  which  will  start  here  in  the 
next  month  or  so,  which  will  look  in  particular  at  and  is  heavily 
led  by  transportation  command.  We  will  start  to  get  at  the  details 
of  matching  the  warfighting  objectives  to  the  basing  requirements 
to  the  mobility  requirements.  And  if  we  don't  understand  that  rela- 
tionship, we  will  miss  the  boat  on  this. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  a  key  question  is,  we  are  moving  ahead 
with  this  change  in  global  footprint.  That  is  going  to  happen  and 
happen  fairly  soon.  We  haven't  laid  any  keels  yet  for  fast  ships. 

General  Cartwright.  I  think  you  have  a  fleet,  which  we  are  just 
about  to  finish  production  on  of  the  large  medium  speed  roll  on/roll 
off  (LMSR)-type  class  ships  and  putting  them  in  the  right  place  to 
be  able  to  move  these  heavy  forces. 

The  Chairman.  We  still  have  a  pretty  significant  lift  deficiency, 
don't  we,  General? 

General  Cartwright.  We  need  more  shipping.  I  am  not  here  to 
tell  you  that  we  don't.  And  we  need  different  kinds  of  shipping  to 
move  these  forces  at  that  speed.  So  we  have  the  test  programs  in 
place.  We  are  moving  in  that  direction. 

You  will  see  in  the  Army  investment  program  this  year  invest- 
ments in  those  areas  to  move  that  capability  forward.  We  are  look- 
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ing  at  the  siting  issues  and  whether  or  not  we  should  be  increasing 
the  buy  on  the  heavy-Hft  ships,  the  LMSR-type  ships  that  move  at 
the  20-knots  plus,  and  we  are  looking  at  our  airlift  fleet.  So  all  of 
those  things  are  ongoing. 

The  Chairman.  Talk  to  us  a  little  bit  about  airlift.  We  have  a  de- 
ficiency there  also,  do  we  not? 

General  Cartwright.  You  have  a  couple  of  areas  that  you  can 
look  at.  When  we  look  at  the  laydown  that  we  would  like  to  have, 
the  expeditionary  mindset  in  our  ability  to  move  forward  in  the  air- 
lift side  of  the  equation,  right  now,  we  have  a  wonderful  asset  in 
the  C17.  And  we  are  in  the  production  run. 

We  have  basically  gone  through  this  most  recent  conflict  with 
about  half  to  just  slightly  more  than  half  of  the  aircraft  procured 
and  actually  delivered.  We  have  a  few  more  to  go.  The  total  buy 
on  the  C17  is  set  at  180  aircraft. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  see,  with  this  new  expeditionary  ap- 
proach, a  requirement  to  extend  that  C17  buy? 

General  Cartwright.  The  question  becomes,  what  is  the  right 
balance  between  sealift  and  airlift?  Is  the  C17  the  right  vehicle?  Is 
that 

The  Chairman.  I  know  one  thing,  it  is  going  to  go  a  lot  faster 
than  any  ship  that  you  have. 

General  Cartwright.  But  it  won't  carry  as  much. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand.  As  I  recall,  and  I  haven't  looked 
at  the  precise  figures,  we  have  a  deficit  in  both  sealift  and  airlift. 
So  in  the  time  being,  while  we  are  doing  a  study,  which  we  tend 
to  do  in  proliferation  around  here,  it  might  not  be  bad  to  do  some 
more  C17s.  We  have  a  proven  horse  out  there  that  does  a  pretty 
good  job,  and  it  is  something  that  we  can  do  fairly  effectively  if  we 
work  the  bugs  out. 

We  have  a  warm  production  line.  And  I  am  asking  you  for  your 
personal  opinion.  I  am  thinking  out  loud.  As  they  see  this  new  ex- 
peditionary operation  approaching,  does  it  make  sense  to  let  that 
production  line  go  cold  while  we  study  some  more? 

General  Cartwright.  Again,  I  think  we  have  produced  about  100 
of  the  180  C17s,  and  we  have  yet  several  years  of  that  production 
line  to  run.  We  have  some  decisions  to  make  on  whether  or  not  to 
start  to  buy  those  long  lead  items  for  the  C17.  Those  decisions  are 
coming  forward.  We  hope  these  studies  will  inform  us.  The  C17  is 
a  great  mover  of  equipment,  in  particular.  It  is  not  necessarily  the 
most  efficient  way  to  move  people,  for  instance,  for  closing  on 
prepositioned  equipment  or  moving  forces  quickly  like  we  might 
want  to  do  to  augment. 

And  so  do  we  have  the  right  balance?  Is  that  the  right  configura- 
tion of  the  airplane?  All  those  things  we  ought  to  have  a  debate 
about  and  make  sure  we  understand  the  pros  and  cons.  And  so  I 
think  that  debate  is  ongoing.  This  mobility  capability  study  is  cer- 
tainly trying  to  get  at  that  issue.  General  Handy  of  Transportation 
Command  has  worked  on  this  particular  issue,  and  I  think  he 
would  be  the  first  one  to  come  up  and  have  a  good  detailed  discus- 
sion vdth  you  on  the  pros  and  cons,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Okay.  Thank  you  very  much. 

The  gentleman  from  Missouri  had  to  take  an  important  call  here. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas,  Mr.  Ortiz. 
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Mr.  Ortiz.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

And  I  would  Uke  to  welcome  the  witnesses. 

You  have  to  excuse  my  ignorance  now.  I  am  a  little  confused,  Mr. 
Secretary  Feith,  if  I  understand  you  correctly  from  your  statement, 
you  say  that  you  talked  to  several  Members  of  Congress  about  the 
global  positioning.  General,  you  stated  we  are  beginning  a  dialogue. 
I  am  a  little  confused  because  I  understand  this  report  was  sup- 
posed to  have  been  finished  sometime  in  July  of  last  year.  And  I 
don't  know  if  any  Member  of  this  committee  has  been  briefed  on 
your  studies,  but  at  least  I  have  not.  And  I  am  not  aware  whether 
any  of  you  has  at  least  briefed  the  committee.  Mr.  Secretary  Feith, 
have  you  briefed  the  committee? 

The  Chairman.  I  will  let  my  colleague  know,  when  the  Secretary 
kicked  off  this  new  look  at  the  global  footprint,  that  he  did  indeed 
talk  to  myself  and  the  ranking  Member  about  the  fact  that  we  were 
underway  with  this,  and  that  is  why  we  are  here  today. 

Mr.  Ortiz.  I  am  glad,  because  I  am  one  of  the  ranking  Members, 
and  all  I  know  about  your  planning  is  what  I  have  read  in  the 
newspaper.  And  I  think  this  offends  some  of  us  Members  that  who- 
ever went  out  to  the  news  media  and  gave  them  a  complete  report 
as  to  what  was  happening,  but  somebody  failed  to  give  this  com- 
mittee a  report,  a  study.  And  the  reason,  you  know — and  maybe 
there  is  a  reason  to  give  it  to  the  news  media  before  you  give  it 
to  us.  Maybe  you  could  clarify  that.  And  maybe  you  can  respond 
to  this,  and  then  I  will  have  some  other  questions. 

Secretary  Feith.  Representative  Ortiz,  the  process  of  talking 
with  Members  of  Congress  has  been  underway  for  quite  a  few 
months.  And  the  Secretary  has  had  a  series  of  meetings,  as  the 
Chairman  mentioned,  with  various  Members  of  the  House  from  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  and  the  Appropriations  Committee,  the 
Defense  Appropriations  Subcommittee  and  the  Military  Construc- 
tion Subcommittee  of  the  Appropriations  Committee.  We  have  had 
Defense  Department  and  State  Department  briefings  of  Members 
and  committees  on — in  the  House,  also  on  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  staff  in  October  of  2003;  the  Military  Construction  Sub- 
committee of  the  Appropriations  Committee  in  November  of  2003; 
the  International  Relations  Committee  staff,  earlier  this  year. 

And  we  certainly  believe  that  Congress  has,  as  Secretary  Bloom- 
field  mentioned,  an  important  role  to  play  here  in  various  respects. 
The  consultations  that  we  have  had  have  actually  provided  us  with 
insights  and  questions  that  have  helped  us  think  the  issue  through. 
And  then,  of  course.  Congress  has  an  important  role  in  the  author- 
izing and  appropriating  process,  and  it  has  an  important  role  with 
regard  to  base  realignment  and  closure  (BRAC),  the  base  reduc- 
tions process.  And  we  are  eager — we  have  put  the  word  out  that 
we  are  available  to  brief  individual  Members  at  their  request,  and 
we  would  be  delighted  to  come  and  meet  with  you  or  any  of  your 
colleagues  and  provide  you  with  as  much  information  as  we  can. 

Mr.  Ortiz.  And  to  me,  this  is  very,  very  important,  because  we 
are  on  the  verge  of  coming  up  with  a  base  closing  commission  do- 
mestically, but  we  have  many  foreign  bases.  And  this  is  getting 
closer  and  closer.  We  want  to  work  with  you,  and  maybe  we  can 
help  you  through  your  study.  And  I  can  assure,  we  want  to  work 
with  you  now. 
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Now  we  hear  through  the  news  media  that  you  are  bringing  back 
troops  from  Korea.  Some  of  them  are  going  to  Iraq.  We  hear  that 
you  are  bringing  back  troops  from  Europe.  Do  we  know  where  they 
are  going  to  be  stationed?  At  least  this  Member  doesn't  know.  So 
to  me,  this  is  very,  very  important  that  you  brief  Members  of  this 
committee.  And  I  am  pretty  sure,  hke  you  stated  and  I  appreciate 
that,  that  you  will  brief  Members  not  only  of  this  committee.  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  but  with  the  staff  that  we  work  so  close  with. 

Secretary  Feith.  We  will  be  very  pleased  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Ortiz.  And  I  am  pretty  sure — one  of  the  things  that  bothers 
me  as  well,  and  again,  maybe  I  don't  know  all  of  the  story,  it  has 
taken  50  years  to  establish  a  relationship  with  South  Korea,  Ger- 
many. We  have  spent  millions  of  dollars  building  infrastructure, 
and  then  we  move,  whatever  you  decide  to  do,  that  means  that  we 
are  going  to  have  to  spend  additional  money,  not  knowing,  at  least 
I  don't  know,  whether  the  infrastructure  will  be  there  to  be  able 
to  deploy. 

We  know  that  we  have  had  relationships  that  have  existed  for 
50  years.  Do  we  know  what  type  of  relationship  we  will  have  to 
those  new  countries  we  are  moving  to?  Just  like  the  testimony  here 
that  we  are  going  to  be  well-received  in  Iraq.  We  want  to  work  with 
you  and  work  together  to  be  sure  that,  whatever  we  do,  that  we 
will  be  successful  in  doing  that. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 
There  are  a  lot  of  Members  here. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  recommend  to  all  my  colleagues  that  we 
are  going  to  be  able  to  get  a  lot  of  information,  some  of  which  isn't 
available  to  the  news  media.  After  the  hearing,  we  will  have  a 
closed  briefing,  if  you  will,  in  2212  and  be  able  to  get  into  the  nitty 
gritty  of  some  of  these  issues. 

I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  gentleman  from  Colorado,  Mr.  Hefley. 

Mr.  Hefley.  I  would  second  what  my  partner  over  there  on  the 
Readiness  Subcommittee  said.  It  is  wonderful  that  you  brief  the  ap- 
propriators,  but  they  are  not  the  ones  that  set  the  policy.  They  do 
provide  the  money,  and  you  probably  feel  that  is  more  important. 
But  we  are  the  committee  that  sets  the  policy. 

And  a  lot  of  this  stuff,  you  are  not  going  to  do  unless  you  con- 
vince this  committee  that  it  is  a  good  idea.  And  so  I  would  just  like 
to  second  that,  because  our  committee  really  hasn't  had  much  brief- 
ing on  this.  We  are  wandering  around,  and  people  are  asking  us 
questions.  And  so  we  sound  ignorant  when  the  press  comes  to  us. 

And  I  know  you  don't  have  all  the  answers  right  now.  One  of  the 
things  I  am  hoping  you  are  considering  when  you  do  these  posture 
reviews  is  the  military  families  involved.  And  I  would  be  very  re- 
luctant to  support  any  plan  that  separates  families  in  peacetime 
more  than  we  are  doing  right  now.  I  think,  in  fact,  we  need  to  look 
seriously  at  what  we  are  doing.  We  are  in  a  war  in  Iraq,  and  we 
understand  there  are  sacrifices  that  have  to  be  made  under  those 
conditions.  But  in  peacetime  conditions,  which  I  hope  we  will  re- 
turn to  fairly  soon,  we  have  to  take  that  into  consideration,  and  I 
hope  you  will.  And  if  you  want  to  comment  on  that,  I  think  that 
would  be  fine. 
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Anyone  who  would  like  to,  can  you  explain  the  process  by  which 
the  Department  of  Defense  is  planning  to  accommodate  troops  from 
returning  from  overseas  bases  and  permanent  garrisons  within  the 
United  States,  including  the  factors  to  consider  most  important  in 
the  selection  of  those  locations?  And  second,  DOD  must  submit 
BRAC  2005  recommendations  in  May  2005.  Will  the  review  be  com- 
plete by  then?  Will  we  know  what  we  are  going  to  do  with  these 
troops  as  we  reposition?  And  how  can  BRAC  proceed  without  a  full 
understanding  of  the  implications  of  this  posture  review? 

And  then,  finally,  as  you  are  thinking  about  maybe — and  again, 
we  don't  have  any  definitive  knowledge  of  it,  but  we  hear  we  are 
talking  about  maybe  moving  some  troops  further  east  into  Bul- 
garia, Romania,  Poland  or  somewhere.  Well,  these  countries  are 
coming  along,  and  some  of  them  are  doing  better  than  others.  But 
some  of  them  are  still  run  by  the  old  communists  that  ran  them 
before,  except  they  have  different  titles  now.  And  some  of  them  are 
pretty  much  run  by  organized  crime.  And  is  this  where  we  want 
to  move  our  families  until  they  get  further  down  the  road?  So  I 
have  asked  too  much  probably  for  you  to  answer  now,  so  I  will  stop 
at  that  point. 

Secretary  Feith.  Congressman,  on  the  issue  of  separating  fami- 
lies in  peacetime,  we  know  that  this  committee  has  focused  a  great 
deal  of  attention  on  the  well-being  of  the  men  and  women  in  the 
military,  and  these  quality-of-life  issues  are  at  the  fore  of  your 
minds.  They  are  at  the  fore  of  our  minds  in  the  Department  as 
well. 

And  we  think  that  what  we  are  doing  in  the  global  posture  re- 
alignment should  actually  contribute  to  a  better  situation  for  fami- 
lies than  currently  exists.  Part  of  the  problem  with  it  not  being 
aligned  as  we  should  be  around  the  world  is  that  we  have  forces 
that  have  done  a  permanent  change  of  station  to  a  foreign  base. 
But  that  foreign  base  is  not  where  we  are  operating.  And  so  the 
families  have  to  move  from  the  United  States  to  a  foreign  base,  and 
then  the  armed  service  member  moves  from  there  to  another  place 
where  he  or  she  is  operating,  and  you  have  actually  a  double  prob- 
lem. And  one  of  the  goals  that  we  have  in  this  realignment  is  to 
alleviate  those  kinds  of  problems  for  the  service  members. 

And  I  am  going  to  ask  Ray  DuBois  to  elaborate  on  all  of  these 
points  as  he  sees  fit.  He  will  deal  with  the  question  of  how  we  are 
thinking  about  accommodating  returning  forces  and  the  BRAC 
process. 

And  I  would  like  to  say,  briefly,  your  point  about  Eastern  Eu- 
rope, we  do  not  intend  to  build  any  bases  in  Eastern  Europe.  That 
is  not  our  intention.  We  do  have  thoughts  on  how  we  want  to  cre- 
ate facilities  so  that  we  can  work  more  closely  with  the  new  NATO 
allies  and  be  able  to  incorporate  them  into  our  work,  be  able  to  in- 
tegrate them  more  effectively  into  the  NATO  alliance  and  also  take 
advantage  of  their  location  for  our  operational  requirements.  And 
the  kinds  of  things  that  we  have  in  mind  in  Eastern  Europe  are, 
for  example,  facilities  that  will  allow  us  to  do  exercises  and — but 
we  are  not  talking  about  creating  military  bases. 

It  happened  to  be  one  of  the  more  interesting  aspects  of  the  con- 
sultations that  we  had  in  Eastern  Europe.  And  what  was  very 
gratifying  was  that  the  spirit  of  the  new  allies  was  very  positive, 
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and  they  were  encouraging  us  to  think  as  boldly  as  we  could  about 
how  to  do  things  with  them.  They  are  extremely  eager  to  be  inte- 
grated into  NATO  and  extremely  eager  to  build  up  their  bilateral 
relationships  with  the  United  States  and  look  forward  to  doing 
more  exercises  with  us,  to  hitch  their  wagon,  as  it  were,  to  the  U.S. 
defense  transformation  and  modernize  their  own  force  structure 
and  their  own  equipment  and  the  like. 

And  we  actually  have  been  gratified  with  the  reaction  we  have 
received.  In  fact,  they  have  been  disappointed  when  we  had  to  tell 
them  that  we  are  not  planning  to  build  any  bases  in  Eastern  Eu- 
rope. They  would  be  delighted  to  host  the  Americans  there,  but 
that  is  not  what  we  have  in  mind. 

Secretary  DuBois.  Secretary  Rumsfeld  is  committed  to  the  tim- 
ing of  the  global  posture  review  in  such  a  way  that  it  will  best  in- 
form the  BRAG  process.  We  have  discussed  in  the  past  how  the 
BRAG  process  is  a  very  fine-determining  analytic  process  with  re- 
spect to  where  that  force  structure  would  go  in  the  United  States. 
I  believe  that  you  will  be  pleased  with  the  information  that  we  will 
be  able  to  share  with  you  in  the  closed  briefing  as  to  the  major 
muscle  moves,  if  you  will,  from  overseas  back  to  the  United  States. 

General  Gartwright  and  I  and  Andy  Hoehn,  behind  Secretary 
Feith,  meet  frequently  on  issues  pertaining  to  the  global  posture 
review  and  how  that  is  best  to  inform  the  domestic  BRAG  process. 
I  think  it  is  also  important  to  remember  that  the  domestic  BRAG 
process  as  well  as  the  global  posture  review  will  be  driven  prin- 
cipally by  military  value  and  military  judgment  insofar  as  oper- 
ational training  and  logistics  imperatives  will  inform  both  the  over- 
seas review  and  the  domestic  review  with  respect  to  placement  of 
force  structure. 

And  as  I  said,  the  Secretary  is  committed  to  reporting  to  you. 
You  will  see  this  afternoon  or  later  on  this  morning  some  of  the 
major  building  blocks  of  that  review  as  it  will  help  to  inform  the 
BRAG  process. 

Mr.  Hefley.  Thank  you  very  much. 

The  Ghairman.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  gentleman  from  Arkansas,  Dr.  Snyder — gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi, Mr.  Taylor. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Ghairman. 

Thank  all  of  you  gentlemen  for  being  here. 

General  Gartwright,  I  am  going  to  start  out  with  you.  I  very 
much  appreciate  your  desire  for  speed  to  get  the  troops  in  place. 
I  understand  that,  but  I  want  to  pass  on  an  observation  that  I  hope 
you  will  address.  When  one  of  these  vessels  that  the  Navy  has 
leased  was  brought  to  Alexandria  recently,  one  of  the  twin-hulled 
vessels,  being  an  old  bosun,  I  went  down  to  the  engine  room  and 
got  the  chiefs  together  and  pointed  at  what  I  thought  was  the 
water  line  and  said,  "Okay,  if  somebody  hits  you  with  a  rocket-pro- 
pelled grenade  (RPG)  right  there,  what  is  your  damage  control  rou- 
tine?" without  hesitation,  all  three  said,  "Run  for  the  life  boats." 
That  is  kind  of  spooky. 

In  my  conversation  with  my  friend  from  Gonnecticut,  Mr.  Sim- 
mons, he  says,  when  you  have  disposable  boats,  the  unwritten  mes- 
sage is  you  have  disposable  crews.  We  have  made  mistakes  like 
that  with  body  armor.  People  sat  at  that  table  a  year  and  a  half 
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ago  and  said,  not  everyone  in  Iraq  needs  the  best  body  armor.  Peo- 
ple sat  at  that  table  a  year  and  a  half  ago  and  said,  not  every 
Humvee  needs  to  be  upgraded.  Let  us  not  make  that  mistake  with 
vessels. 

I  understand  the  need  for  speed.  Makes  a  lot  of  sense.  But  don't 
tradeoff  speed  for  the  lives  of  those  crew  members.  You  can  do 
both.  And  let  us  not  fmd  out  2,  3,  10  years  from  now  that  a  mis- 
take that  could  have  been  prevented  wasn't  prevented. 

General  Cartwright.  An  opportunity  to  respond,  Mr.  Taylor? 

I  am  certainly  with  you  on  that.  The  two  vessels  we  have  are  ex- 
perimental. They  have  shown  us  a  lot  of  things.  There  were  those 
who  said  that  a  particular  crew  size  could  be  realized  for  these  ves- 
sels that  would  not  necessarily  do  the  survivability  that  we  have 
learned  that  we  need  in  these  vessels.  The  construction  is  an  issue. 
These  are  things  that  both  the  Army  and  the  Navy  are  looking  at 
very  carefully  before  we  go  down  the  road  and  lay  any  keels. 

I  am  in  full  agreement  with  you  that  we  need  to  understand 
what  the  tradeoff  is,  if  there  is  a  tradeoff,  to  get  the  kind  of  speed 
that  would  give  us  that  area  of  influence.  So,  yes,  sir,  I  agree. 

Mr.  Taylor.  To  follow  up,  I  have  to  admit,  I  turned  to  one  chief, 
and  I  said,  "That  is  a  weird  answer."  and  he  said,  "We  are  never 
going  to  be  in  places  where  we  are  going  to  take  an  RPG  round." 
and  that  reminds  me  of  the  unarmed,  unarmored  Humvees  that 
were  never  supposed  to  be  in  places  where  they  would  get  shot  at. 
These  support  supply  guys  were  never  supposed  to  be  in  places 
where  they  would  get  shot  at.  Again,  we  have  learned  two  very 
painful  lessons.  Let  us  not  learn  a  third  one  on  this. 

I  am  a  bit  perplexed,  at  some  point,  you  said  we  are  looking  out 
in  the  future  at  decades,  and  we  made  decisions  early  on  in  the 
Bush  Administration  looking  out  four  decades.  Did  those  decisions 
early  on  include  moving  large  numbers  of  American  troops  to  the 
Middle  East  as  a  redeployment?  Was  that  a  decision  made  in  the 
Bush  Administration  early  on? 

Secretary  Feith.  Congressman,  the  concept  that  was  decided 
early  on  was  flexibility  to  move  anywhere  in  the  world  that  might 
be  necessary.  It  was  based  on  the  thought  that  I  mentioned,  that 
strategic  uncertainty  is  one  of  the  key  points  that  we  have  to  live 
with;  and  what  we  are  doing  in  this  posture  review  is  trying  to  put 
ourselves  in  a  position  so  we  can  do  military  operations  with  allies 
and  friends  wherever  they  are  going  to  be  required,  an3rwhere  in 
the  world,  rapidly.  It  is  based  on  the  idea  that  we  do  not  know  and 
we  cannot  predict  where  we  are  going  to  have  to  operate. 

So  it  was  not  based  on  an  assumption  that  we  would  be  in  a  par- 
ticular area  at  a  particular  time. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Again,  my  question:  Did  your  posture  presume  we 
would  have  large  numbers  of  troops  somewhere  in  the  Middle  East 
as  a  point  of  this  redeployment  early  on  in  the  Bush  Administra- 
tion? Was  that  part  of  an  overall,  comprehensive  plan? 

Secretary  Feith.  We  have  actually  made  various  adjustments.  I 
am  a  little  unclear  on  what  the  point  of  the  question  is  with  respect 
to  the  posture  review  as  opposed  to  what  we  are  doing  in  current 
operations. 

Mr.  Taylor.  You  said  you  were  looking  out  four  decades  and  you 
envisioned  large  movements  of  troops  from  one  place  to  another, 
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possible  reductions  in  places  like  Korea  and  Germany,  which  I 
have  heard  from  the  President's  lips.  Does  that  mean  they  all  come 
home  to  the  continental  United  States  (CONUS),  or  did  you  envi- 
sion early  on  in  the  Bush  Administration  the  movement  of  large 
numbers  of  American  troops  to  somewhere  in  the  Middle  East  on 
a  permanent-type  basis? 

Secretary  Feith.  No.  No,  we  do  not  envision  the  movement  of  a 
large  number  of  troops  to  the  Middle  East  on  a  permanent  basis. 

Mr.  Taylor.  That  was  not  the  plan  in  the  Bush  Administration 
in  early  2001? 

Secretary  Feith.  No,  it  was  not. 

Mr.  Taylor.  You  have  absolute  confidence  on  that? 

Secretary  Feith.  I  don't  know  what  you  are  referring  to. 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  am  not  referring  to  anything.  This  is  my  oppor- 
tunity to  ask  questions. 

Secretary  Feith.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  no  one  ever  con- 
templated moving  large  numbers  of  troops  to  the  Middle  East  for 
permanent  basing. 

Mr.  Taylor.  The  integrated  global  presence  in  basing  strategy 
was  supposed  to  have  been  completed  by  July  1  of  last  year.  Why 
has  it  taken  so  long  to  complete  and  will  a  comprehensive  written 
report  on  its  findings  be  presented  to  Congress,  and  when? 

Mr.  Cartwright.  Sir,  we  started  that  effort  a  good  while  back. 
We  have  worked  our  way  through  both  the  analytic  side  of  under- 
standing, and  we  talked  earlier  that  this  is  not  just  a  question  of 
moving  things  around  on  the  chess  board,  but  understanding  their 
relationships.  That  has  been  more  complicated  than  we  first 
thought  it  was  going  to  be.  We  want  to  take  a  comprehensive  look 
at  it,  both  the  mobility  and  capability  side  of  the  equation. 

It  has  been  a  difficult  process.  We  are  trying  to  work  our  way 
through  that.  I  think  that  is  why  it  has  taken  longer  than  we 
thought  it  would  take.  But  the  fact  that  it  has  taken  longer  is  the 
dedication,  in  particular,  of  the  services  to  understand  the  second 
and  third  order  effects  of  any  given  strategy. 

Mr.  Taylor.  To  echo  the  remarks  of  my  colleague  from  Colorado, 
what  you  do  overseas,  who  you  bring  home  very  much  affects  the 
future  of  every  military  installation  within  the  continental  United 
States,  and  I  don't  see  how  you  can  be  on  the  one  hand  demanding 
the  closure  of  bases  in  the  continental  United  States  before  you 
know  who  you  are  bringing  home.  And  I  would  like  to  see  a  copy 
of  that  report  long  before  the  BRAC  commission  is  called  together. 

Secretary  DuBois.  Mr.  Taylor,  as  I  indicated  to  Mr.  Hefley,  and 
as  I  have  testified  in  front  of  this  very  committee  on  several  occa- 
sions, the  Secretary  fully  intends  to  honor  his  commitment  to  you, 
to  the  Members  of  Congress,  to  release  that  report  that  will  iden- 
tify those  units,  that  force  structure,  which  is  intended  to  return 
to  the  United  States. 

The  real  question  is  when,  and  it  is  not  something  that  will  hap- 
pen necessarily  in  2006  or  2007.  It  may  happen  in  2008,  2009,  or 
2010.  Those  issues  of  timing  are  the  ones  that  are  the  most  difficult 
because  they  also  attach  to — as  General  Cartwright  said,  the  knee 
bone  connects  to  the  thigh  bone,  connects  to  the  hipbone.  Nothing 
is  independent  of  anything  else  in  this  global  realignment  exercise. 
I  would  hope  that  we  would  all  appreciate  that. 
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But  you  will  receive  a  report  which  will  inform  both  you  and  the 
domestic  BRAC  process  of  which  units,  which  force  structure,  is  re- 
turning to  the  United  States  and  its  territories  as  pursuant  to  the 
Secretary's  promise  and  the  intent  of  the  Congress  with  respect  to 
the  domestic  BRAC  authorities  granted  to  the  executive  branch. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Hefley  [presiding].  Mr.  Bartlett. 

Mr.  Bartlett.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Secretary,  you  stated  you  are  not  going  to  build  any  new 
bases.  It  is  generally  rumored  we  are  going  to  downsize  our  pres- 
ence in  places  like  Germany  and  South  Korea,  and  if  we  are  not 
building  any  new  bases,  that  has  to  mean  that  those  folks  are  com- 
ing home;  is  that  correct? 

Secretary  Feith.  Yes,  there  will  be  some  people  coming  home. 

Mr.  Bartlett.  How  does  that  relate  to  the  BRAC  process,  and 
don't  you  think  we  ought  to  anticipate  that  maybe  if  more  of  our 
folk  are  coming  home,  that  a  reasoned  BRAC  process  might  antici- 
pate the  need  to  provide  facilities  here  at  home  for  all  of  our  far- 
flung  troops  today? 

It  is  very  unlikely  that  we  are  going  to  be  fighting  in  any  of  the 
places  where  we  have  a  large  number  of  our  troops  today.  As  you 
noted,  this  is  a  relic  of  the  Cold  War.  As  we  look  at  where  we  are 
and  what  our  responsibilities  will  be  in  the  future  in  the  world,  we 
could  decide  in  another  day  that  most  of  our  folk  ought  to  be  home. 

With  airplanes  that  travel  very  fast  and  ships  that  are  traveling 
faster,  and  uncertainty  with  who  our  allies  are  going  to  be,  will  we 
really  be  able  to  position  ourselves  in  their  territories?  It  may  be 
that  we  ought  to  move  more  folk  home.  Don't  you  think  that  a 
BRAC  process  should  anticipate  maybe  all  of  our  folk  would  come 
home? 

Secretary  Feith.  Well,  sir,  I  think  there  are  arguments  for  bring- 
ing some  people  home,  which  we  will  be  presenting.  We  do  antici- 
pate that  a  certain  number  of  our  forces  and  their  families  and  con- 
tractors and  their  families  will  be  coming  to  the  United  States  as 
part  of  this  realignment.  Specific  details  remain  to  be  worked  out, 
but  I  think  we  have  a  fairly  good  idea.  Our  analysis  is  at  the  point 
where  we  have  a  fairly  good  idea  of  the  gross  level  of  what  those 
numbers  are. 

We  are  going  to  be  ready  to  present  a  report,  I  believe  in  July, 
to  the  Congress  that  will  give  you  the  information  about  what  we 
believe  will  be  the  overall  numbers  that  will  be  returning  home  as 
part  of  the  realignment. 

There  are,  however — and  while  your  points  are  well  taken  that 
there  are  certain  advantages  of  having  forces  in  the  United  States, 
and  there  are  even  some  rapid  deployment  advantages  because  of 
the  obvious  freedom  of  action  we  have  to  operate  in  and  from  our 
own  country,  there  are  also  arguments,  important  arguments,  that 
we  have  a  large  national  security  interest  in  the  forward  deploy- 
ment of  some  of  our  forces.  It  contributes  to  security  and  stability 
in  areas,  it  shores  up  our  alliances  and  our  defense  partnerships, 
it  promotes  the  ability  of  the  United  States  to  operate,  and  the 
interoperability  point  to  operate  with  our  allies  and  partners.  It 
provides  a  degree  of  awareness,  situational  awareness  and  famili- 
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arity  with  the  other  forces  and  regional  conditions  that  are  advan- 
tageous to  military  operations. 

There  are  quite  a  few  national  security  and  specifically  military 
reasons  why  having  a  forward  presence,  to  some  extent,  benefits 
the  United  States.  What  we  are  doing  is,  we  are  looking  at  bal- 
ancing lots  of  factors  in  coming  up  with  a  force  posture  that  has, 
we  hope,  the  right  number  of  forces  deployed  in  the  right  places 
with  the  right  kinds  of  facilities  and,  as  I  said,  the  right  kinds  of 
activities  and  relationships  and  legal  relationships  with  our  foreign 
partners. 

I  would  invite  Secretary  Bloomfield  or  Ray  DuBois  to  add  any- 
thing to  address  other  points  which  you  have  mentioned. 

Secretary  Bloomfield.  Congressman  Bartlett,  I  can  see  from 
this  discussion  the  committee  has  a  very  important  interest  in 
knowing  the  nexus  between  this  current  force  posture  consultation 
on  the  one  hand  and  the  very  important  BRAC  process.  While  it 
is  not  the  State  Department's  business,  I  think  I  can  shed  a  little 
more  light  and  perhaps  take  some  of  the  responsibility  for  a  little 
bit  of  the  slowness  in  bringing  forward  the  information  you  are  re- 
questing. 

When  the  Administration  set  forward  on  the  current  set  of  con- 
sultations that  were  launched  by  the  White  House  announcement 
of  November  25  last  year,  and  followed  by  several  rounds  of  over- 
seas discussions,  it  was  understood  throughout  the  Administration 
that  this  would  not  be  an  act  where  the  United  States  made  all  of 
the  decisions  and  simply  told  governments,  like  it  or  not,  here  is 
what  we  are  going  to  do.  We  would  treat  them  like  the  allies  they 
are.  I  am  sure  your  comments  also  echo  that  spirit. 

We  are  engaged  in  real  consultations,  and  we  have  made  clear 
overseas,  including  last  week  in  several  capitals  with  several  on  my 
part  and  several  of  Secretary  Feith's  colleagues,  that  no  decisions 
have  been  taken  by  the  President.  That  is  a  real  commitment. 

We  are  currently  in  the  phase  of  receiving  some  feedback  to  spe- 
cific ideas,  so  they  see  some  points  on  their  map  and  they  under- 
stand there  are  some  local  impacts. 

Those  governments  are  facing  their  press  and  their  parliaments, 
and  we  need  to  show  a  little  sensitivity.  That  is  why  we  are  not 
in  a  position  in  this  forum  to  either  say  the  gavel  has  pounded  and 
here  is  a  number,  this  is  exactly  what  is  going  to  happen.  We  need 
to  show  that  consideration,  and  it  is  our  job  to  get  those  consulta- 
tions finished  in  a  very  timely  manner  so  as  not  to  compromise  the 
very  important  deliberations  that  you  are  going  to  undertake.  That 
is  our  commitment. 

One  other  point:  it  is  clear  that  many  U.S.  forces  are  based  in 
the  United  States  and  others  will  be  based  in  the  United  States 
and  that  they  will  be  able  to  go  further  and  faster  than  ever  before. 
But  even  when  something  occurs,  such  as  the  Afghanistan  contin- 
gency in  2001,  OPERATION  ENDURING  FREEDOM,  we  at  the 
State  Department  had  to  work  closely  with  the  Pentagon  to  obtain 
political  clearance  for  overflight,  basing,  access,  beddown,  and  we 
did  that  in  literally  dozens  of  countries. 

I  am  pleased  to  answer  in  my  regions  of  the  country,  the  answer 
was,  yes,  even  though  some  of  them  wanted  us  to  keep  it  quiet,  we 
had  very  good  response  around  the  world.  Even  if  all  of  our  forces 
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were  CONUS-based  or  on  U.S.  territory,  we  would  have  to  have  po- 
Htical  consent  of  these  sovereign  countries  to  be  able  to  overfly 
their  territory  and  use  their  bases  to  get  to  wherever  the  contin- 
gency was. 

Mr.  Bartlett.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  understand  the  importance  of 
the  political  statement  we  make  by  having  our  troops  forward  de- 
ployed, but  I  am  wondering  if  those  political  goals  couldn't  just  as 
well  be  achieved  by  the  joint  exercises  that  the  Secretary  talked 
about.  I  am  not  sure  that  we  have  to  have  large  numbers  of  our 
troops,  thousands  and  thousands  of  them,  and  their  families  fur- 
ther deployed.  We  might  make  that  same  political  statement  by  an 
increased  number  of  joint  exercises  with  allies. 

Secretary  Feith.  Mr.  Bartlett,  we  have  thought  about  that,  and 
one  of  the  things  that  you  will  see  is,  in  general,  there  will  be  a 
lighter  U.S.  footprint  around  the  world  as  a  result  of  this  realign- 
ment; and  we  do  believe  that  many  of  the  important  benefits  that 
we  can  get  out  of  forward  deployment,  we  can  get  with  rotational 
forces.  It  is  a  point  that  we  understand. 

We  do  not  think  that  it  is  prudent  to  dispense  entirely  with 
forces  permanently  stationed  abroad,  but  we  do  think  there  is 
something  to  be  said  about  lightening  our  footprint.  In  some  cases, 
it  will  greatly  improve  our  relationships  with  the  host  countries  if 
we  do  lighten  the  footprint  and  we  can  remove  the  kinds  of  irrita- 
tions that  a  heavy  footprint  brings. 

Mr.  Hefley.  Thank  you. 

Dr.  Snyder. 

Dr.  Snyder.  Secretary  Bloomfield,  this  is  going  to  be  kind  of  a 
lengthy  question,  but  at  the  Singapore  defense  conference.  Sec- 
retary Rumsfeld  held  a  press  conference  and  one  of  the  questions 
that  he  was  asked  by  a  reporter  from  Australia,  named  Ross 
Babbage,  was  this  question: 

"Mr.  Secretary,  you  mentioned  in  your  presentation  on  the  cam- 
paign against  global  terrorism  the  importance  of  preventing  a  new 
generation  of  recruits  flowing  to  the  terrorist  cause.  I  wonder  if  you 
are  satisfied  with  the  strategy  to  defeat  national  terrorism.  Is  it, 
in  fact,  sufficiently  coordinated  to  win? 

In  particular,  are  you  satisfied  that  the  Coalition's  political  war- 
fare operations  have  gained  sufficient  traction  to  prevent  new  re- 
cruits from  signing  up  for  the  terrorist  cause?  And  I  should  have 
mentioned,  this  was  June  5  of  this  year  in  Singapore. 

Secretary  Rumsfeld's  fairly  lengthy  answer  which  I  have  taken 
several  paragraphs  from,  "I  am  certain  we  have  not  been  success- 
ful. If  the  schools  that  are  teaching  young  folks  are  teaching  them 
terrorism  and  suicide  bombing  and  hatred  instead  of  mathematics 
or  science  or  language,  or  things  that  can  help  them  become  pro- 
ductive members  of  society,  we  have  a  problem,  the  world  has  a 
problem;  and  it  is  quite  clear  to  me  we  do  not  have  a  coherent  ap- 
proach to  this." 

Secretary  Rumsfeld  goes  on,  "President  Sharon,  in  my  view,  has 
stepped  forward.  He  has  opposed  terror,  and  he  is  actively  trying 
to  be  active  in  the  Global  War  on  Terror,  and  yet  simultaneously, 
in  that  part  of  the  world  we  see  more  terrorists  being  trained.  It 
is  something  that  is  going  to  take  cooperation,  and  I  don't  frankly 
see  a  coalition  that  is  organized  to  do  it,  whether  reluctantly  or 
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willingly,  either  one.  I  don't  see  any  existing  international  organi- 
zation that  is  organized  to  do  it.  I  don't  even  see  very  many  coun- 
tries that  are  focusing  on  it,  and  it  is  worrisome." 

Secretary  Rumsfeld  goes  on,  "If  we  can't  answer  the  question,  are 
you  winning  or  losing  the  Global  War  on  Terror,  because  we  know 
only  what  we  are  being  successful  at — the  things  I  listed,  the  num- 
bers of  people  captured,  the  numbers  of  people  killed,  the  terrorist 
events  stopped,  we  know  those  things;  what  we  do  not  know  is 
what  is  coming  in  the  intake. 

How  many  more  of  those  folks  are  being  trained  and  developed 
and  organized  and  deployed  and  sent  out  to  work  in  the  seams  and 
the  shadows  and  the  caves,  and  each  year  that  goes  by  has  a  grow- 
ing likelihood  that  they  are  going  to  have  their  hands  on  increas- 
ingly lethal  capabilities. 

"The  civilized  world  does  not  know  the  answer  to  that  question, 
so  your  question  is  right  on  the  mark.  The  answer  is,  I  am  certain 
we  don't  have  our  arms  around  that  piece  of  it." 

That  is  the  end  of  Secretary  Rumsfeld's  quote  of  June  5. 

Secretary  Bloomfield,  as  one  of  the  factors  in  your  analysis, 
where  does  this  very  important  issue  of  the  recruitment,  the  vul- 
nerability of  predominantly  young  people  in  the  Arab  and  Muslim 
world  to  be  recruitable  as  terrorists,  where  does  that  fit  into  your 
global  posture  review? 

Secretary  Feith.  That  is  a  discussion  that  Secretary  Rumsfeld 
has  had  on  many  occasions.  This  is  a  thought  that  is  very  much 
on  his  mind.  Our  strategy  in  the  war  on  terrorism  has  three  main 
elements,  one  of  them  being  the  disruption  and  attacking  of  terror- 
ist networks,  the  second  being  the  work  that  we  are  doing  to  pro- 
tect the  homeland,  and  the  third  is  countering  ideological  support 
for  terrorism. 

Those  remarks  that  you  just  read  from  Secretary  Rumsfeld  are 
addressing  this  third  element  of  the  strategy.  It  is  the  biggest  prob- 
lem that  we  have.  It  is  a  major  issue.  It  is  very  difficult,  and  we 
have  not  been  organized  as  a  country,  and  the  international  com- 
munity has  not  been  organized,  to  deal  with  this  problem.  There 
is  a  lot  of  work  that  we  continue  to  need  to  do,  to  use  his  phrase, 
to  get  our  arms  around  this  problem. 

It  is  not  easy.  It  involves  addressing  the  issue  of  how  terrorist 
organizations,  for  example,  hand  out  enormous  sums  of  money  to 
do,  as  it  were,  good  works,  so  they  can  position  themselves  as  char- 
itable organizations  while  they  are  recruiting  people  as  suicide 
bombers  or  terrorist  murderers. 

I  think  that  one  of  the  things  that  Secretary  Rumsfeld  has  in 
mind  is,  if  you  look  at  the  way  we  spend  money  as  a  government 
for  defense,  for  national  security  purposes,  we  spend  a  lot  on  our 
military  capabilities,  but  when  you  look  at  the  kind  of  expenditures 
that  go  into  countering  the  ideological  support  for  terrorism,  it  is 
a  tiny  fraction  of  what  we  devote  to  military  purposes.  Military  ca- 
pabilities are  important  in  the  war  on  terrorism,  but  the  point  that 
Secretary  Rumsfeld  was  making  is,  in  some  ways,  dollars  can  be 
even  more  important  than  bullets  in  aspects  of  our  strategy  on  the 
war  against  terrorism  if  we  can  put  those  dollars  into  creating 
school  systems  that  will  compete  with  the  schools  that  are  produc- 
ing the  most  hard-core  terrorists. 
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There  is  a  multiyear  aid  program  that  the  President  announced 
for  Pakistan  that  the  Congress  is  supporting  that  is  designed, 
among  other  things,  to  give  the  Pakistani  government  additional 
resources  to  fund  schools  that  will  draw  people  away  from  some  of 
the  madrasahs  in  Pakistan  that  have  produced  some  of  the  worst 
al  Qaeda  graduates.  It  is  a  very  large  subject  which  remains  a 
challenge. 

It  is  clear  that  the  United  States  cannot  solve  that  problem  by 
itself,  and  we  need  to  work  on  it  internationally.  That  is  part  of  the 
reason  the  key  to  victory  in  the  war  on  terrorism  is  getting  inter- 
national cooperation  and  trying  to  build  the  efforts  and  institutions 
that  we  need  to  address  this  problem  of  the  flow  of  new  people  into 
the  ranks  of  the  terrorists. 

It  is  a  very  large  subject,  and  I  clearly  have  touched  on  only  a 
piece  of  it.  This  is  a  topic  that  I  would  be  delighted  to  have  more 
discussion  with  you  and  your  colleagues  on,  and  the  Administration 
would  be  very  happy  to  engage  with  the  Congress  more  on  this 
subject. 

Dr.  Snyder.  My  time  is  up,  Mr.  Secretary,  but  I  am  not  hearing 
that  was  a  factor  in  this  global  posture  review  in  terms  of  basing 
areas  of  overflight. 

For  example,  the  whole  discussion,  would  we  build  a  base  or 
have  a  partnership,  would  it  be  unaccompanied  tours  versus  accom- 
panied, an  opportunity  to  be  ambassador.  There  is  a  tremendous 
wealth  of  issues  which  have  to  do  with  interrelationships  of  a  popu- 
lation of  a  society  which  might  have  a  positive  or  negative  impact 
on  this  very  important  issue,  recruitment  of  terrorists. 

And  I  did  not  hear  anything  about  the  global  posture  review  in 
your  answer. 

Secretary  Feith.  You  are  absolutely  right.  In  my  opening  re- 
marks, when  I  was  alluding  to  the  importance  of  relationship  as 
part  of  our  posture,  that  is  one  of  the  ideas  that  we  had  in  mind. 

The  forward  presence  of  some  American  forces  plays  a  role  in  de- 
veloping the  kinds  of  ties  that  can  help  us  in  this  element  of  our 
strategy  in  the  war  on  terrorism,  the  countering  ideological  sup- 
port. Also  the  activities  we  do — we  are  working  to  develop 
counterterrorism  capabilities  with  countries  around  the  world.  This 
is  part  of  our  posture  realignment,  that  we  have  the  kinds  of  facili- 
ties in  place  so  we  can  do  the  activities  that  will  increase  local  ca- 
pabilities against  counterterrorism.  In  the  process  of  doing  these 
military-to-military  activities,  we  are  reinforcing  activities  that  the 
State  Department  and  other  parts  of  the  U.S.  Government  are 
doing  to  develop  a  common  appreciation  of  the  threat  of  terrorism, 
of  the  problems  that  terrorism  causes  not  only  to  us,  but  to  the  var- 
ious regions  around  the  world. 

It  is  an  important  element  of  our  thinking  as  we  do  our  realign- 
ment, what  kinds  of  activities  we  want  to  do  which  relate  to  terror- 
ism, what  kinds  of  relationships  we  want  to  have  and  what  kinds 
of  activities  we  want  to  have.  Some  of  it  is  on  the  ideological  side 
and  some  is  on  the  operational  side  where  we  are  talking  about  the 
capability  of  countries  to  gather  intelligence,  use  intelligence  effec- 
tively, do  their  own  military  operations  or  do  military  operations  in 
the  counterterrorism  field  combined  with  U.S.  forces. 
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So  it  certainly  is  an  important  part  of  our  thinking  when  we  are 
talking  about  where  we  want  to  be  positioned  around  the  world. 

Secretary  Bloomfield.  By  the  time  this  threat  reaches  our 
shores  or  attacks  American  interests  outside  our  shores,  it  becomes 
the  Pentagon's  burden  and  the  Department  of  Homeland  Security's 
burden.  Needless  to  say,  they  have  contributed  to  the  President's 
review  of  the  entire  national  security  strategy  that  was  done  after 
9/11.  There  is  a  longer-term  aspect  to  this,  where  is  the  recruit- 
ment pool  coming  from  and  why  is  this  young  generation  listening 
to  the  appeal  of  extremism,  and  that  places  a  burden  on  the  rest 
of  our  foreign  policy  and  the  tools  of  our  engagement  to  show  that 
the  American  people  care  about  the  rest  of  the  world. 

The  world  is  a  lot  more  democratic  and  the  media  has  pro- 
liferated a  lot  more  than  there  used  to  be.  We  are  more  visible  to 
millions  of  people  in  developing  countries.  It  is  incumbent  upon  us 
to  realize  that  they  are  there,  that  their  hearts  and  minds  matter, 
that  if  they  are  verj'^  negative  on  the  United  States'  role  in  the 
world,  that  may  affect  how  senior  leaders  in  their  countries  react 
when  we  ask  them  for  overflight  and  access  and  basing,  or  for  co- 
operation on  financial  flows  of  terror  money  or  law  enforcement  or 
intelligence  cooperation. 

Our  foreign  policy  generally  is  better  served  when  we  articulate 
our  goals  in  a  way  that  resonates  with  other  people  around  the 
world,  where  they  see  that  American  security  is  not  inconsistent 
with  their  own  sense  of  security;  and  that  is  a  burden  on  us  full 
time.  And  I  think  we  have  to — with  our  economic  programs,  with 
our  assistance,  our  development  programs,  we  have  to  show  that 
we  care  about  the  rest  of  the  world  and  we  have  to  win  this  battle 
for  the  hearts  and  minds. 

So  there  is  a  spectrum  of  engagement,  and  where  this  ties  into 
the  global  defense  posture  review  and  why  certainly  I  believe  and, 
I  think.  Secretary  Powell  strongly  believes  that  part  of  that  posture 
is  an  investment  in  working  side  by  side  with  security  partners 
around  the  world  and  for  all  of  the  benefits  that  Secretary  Feith 
just  mentioned  in  terms  of  mentoring  and  transitioning  and  doing 
transformation  activities  side  by  side. 

But  I  think  the  American  soldier  is  as  good  an  ambassador  as 
any  American.  They  are  an  honest  and  friendly  face  which  clearly 
wants  nothing  in  return  except  to  cooperate  and  advance  larger 
goals  of  helping  people  wherever  they  are  stationed.  I  think  this  is 
a  very  important  contributor  to  our  future  approach,  if  you  will,  to 
reducing  the  appeal  of  extremism  to  this  new  generation  around 
the  world. 

Mr.  Hefley.  Mr.  Thornberry. 

Mr.  Thornberry.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Secretary  Feith,  I  do  think  that  the  topic  you  were  just  discuss- 
ing with  Dr.  Snyder  deserves  a  great  deal  more  attention  and  col- 
laboration between  the  Administration  and  Congress,  including 
questions  whether  our  government  is  even  structured  or  organized 
to  deal  with  this  war  for  the  hearts  and  minds,  or  war  of  ideas,  as 
some  have  described  it. 

I  think  there  are  many,  many  more  questions  than  there  are  an- 
swers, and  yet  success,  how  we  measure  success,  but  some  sort  of 
success  in  that  area  is  in  some  ways  more  important  than  the  mili- 
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tary  aspects  of  what  we  are  doing  in  the  war  on  terror.  It  kind  of 
leads  into  this  global  posture  review,  which  I  am  not  clear  about. 
That  is  one  factor  you  just  elaborated,  how  it  contributes. 

When  Chairman  Hunter  asked  about  lift,  that  figures  in.  We 
have  the  Army  restructuring  itself  in  different  size  blocks,  we  have 
all  of  these  numerous  factors  going  on;  and  in  a  way,  this  is  kind 
of  like  a  broad-based,  endless  study,  or  it  could  be,  of  American  na- 
tional security. 

The  challenge  is  when  to  close  the  book  and  reach  some  decision 
points,  it  seems  to  me.  When  you  do  have  something  that  comes 
to  us,  is  it  going  to  be  a  specific  sort  of  thing,  we  need  a  base  here 
and  here  and  this  many  people  here? 

The  other  extreme  is  some  sort  of  guidance  to  influence  things. 
You  both  talked  about  treaties.  Are  those  legal  arrangements 
which  are  signed,  sealed  and  delivered,  or  are  they  goals?  How  spe- 
cific and  how  definitive  is  it  going  to  be? 

Secretary  Feith.  That  is  a  very  good  question. 

The  answer  is  not  simple  because  much  of  what  we  need  to  do 
around  the  world  for  the  realignment  involves  the  consent  of  host 
nations.  Now,  not  everything;  if  we  want  to  pull  forces  back  to  the 
United  States,  clearly  we  do  not  need  anybody's  permission  there. 
But  even  when  it  comes  to  pulling  forces  back  to  the  United  States, 
there  are  interests  that  we  have  in  working  out  arrangements  with 
the  host  countries  to  make  sure  that  we  take  care  of  the  legal  ef- 
fects, and  we  do  it  in  an  orderly  fashion. 

But  when  we  are  talking  about  creating  new  facilities  or  even  in- 
creasing specific  activities,  schedules  of  combined  exercises,  for  ex- 
ample, those  are  things  that  need  to  be  worked  out  with  the  con- 
sent of  other  countries. 

I  really  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  explain  this  process,  be- 
cause it  is  not  widely  understood,  and  many  of  the  newspaper  ac- 
counts that  we  have  read  reflect  misunderstandings  on  the  point. 

What  we  have  is  a  process  that  is  based  on  an  analysis  that  has 
been  under  way  for  many  months  in  the  Pentagon  about  how  we 
would  like  to  be  postured.  On  the  basis  of  that  analysis,  we  have 
gone  out  and  we — launched  late  last  calendar  year,  we  launched  a 
number  of  consultations  in  Congress  and  abroad,  floating  the 
broader  concepts  that  I  outlined  in  my  opening  statement  that 
were  guiding  our  thinking  on  the  realignment. 

We  have  since — partly  on  the  basis  of  the  input  we  got  from 
those  consultations,  we  have  since  refined  our  thinking  and  carried 
our  analysis  forward  where  we  have  specific  ideas,  including  spe- 
cific ideas  about  which  units  we  might  want  to  move  where  and 
which  facilities  we  might  want  to  put  in  different  places.  We  are 
now  at  the  point  where,  within  a  few  weeks,  we  believe  the  Sec- 
retary will  be  able  to  go  with  a  package  of  fairly  specific  ideas  to 
the  President. 

As  I  said,  when  it  comes  to  the  gross  numbers  of  how  many 
forces  we  expect  to  bring  back  to  the  United  States,  we  think  our 
analysis  is  pretty  far  along  on  that,  and  we  will  be  able  to  report 
that  in  July,  as  I  mentioned,  to  the  Congress. 

With  respect  to  a  number  of  other  ideas  we  have  when  we  are 
talking  about  creating  a  new  training  facility  in  a  particular  coun- 
try, for  example,  those  ideas  are  going  to  be  presented  to  the  Presi- 
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dent,  and  what  the  President  is  going  to  decide  is  not  that  it  is 
going  to  happen  because  we  cannot  decide  that  unilaterally.  What 
he  is  going  to  decide  is  if  he  likes  the  general  set  of  ideas,  and  we 
can  then  go  forward  and  move  from  consultations  to  negotiations 
with  the  specific  countries  involved  and  see  if  we  can  work  out  var- 
ious things. 

We  are  interested,  for  example,  in  maximizing  host  nation  sup- 
port, the  kinds  of  contributions  that  we  can  get  from  host  nations, 
whether  they  are  in  the  area  of  construction  that  they  can  pay  for 
or  force  protection  they  can  provide  to  us,  or  other  types  of  con- 
tributions where  we  can  get  the  burden  shared  for  these  kinds  of 
projects. 

And  then  we  also  have  these  legal  arrangements  that  you  were 
referring  to  that  we  need  to  work  out.  For  example,  we  are  talking 
about  putting  some  very  advanced  capabilities  forward  in  Europe. 
To  have  those  capabilities  in  Europe,  if  it  is  going  to  be  sensible, 
we  have  to  have  the  ability  to  rapidly  deploy  them  for  military  op- 
erations if  required.  That  not  only  involves  permission  from  the 
country  where  these  capabilities  would  be  based,  but  also  from 
neighboring  countries  through  whom  we  would  have  to  move  equip- 
ment, if  we  are  going  to  have  the  kind  of  deployability  that  we  aim 
for. 

So  the  President  cannot  decide  right  now  that  we  are  going  to 
put  that  particular  item  in  a  particular  country;  he  can  decide,  ba- 
sically, it  is  a  good  idea  and  then  send  his  negotiating  teams  out 
to  see  if  we  can  make  the  necessary  cost-sharing  arrangements, 
make  the  necessary  legal  arrangements,  make  the  necessary  free- 
dom-of-action  arrangements  and  the  like. 

We  will  find  this  is  going  to  be  a  rolling  process.  We  will  also 
find,  I  believe,  that  some  of  what  we  are  planning  to  do  is  either 
not  doable  because  we  cannot  get  the  kind  of  legal  arrangements 
or  other  commitments  that  we  want,  in  which  case  we  are  going 
to  have  to  make  adjustments;  or  we  may  find  that  some  countries 
are  so  eager  to  work  with  us  on  certain  things  that  the  deals  that 
they  are  offering  us  induce  us  to  change  some  of  our  plans. 

So  basically  what  we  are  going  to  have  is  a  process  that  is  going 
to  roll  for  months  and  years,  and  we  are  going  to  be  doing  a  lot 
of  talking  with  a  lot  of  our  foreign  friends  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

Having  said  that,  I  want  to  emphasize  that  we  are  very  conscious 
of  the  BRAC  process  and  getting  the  kinds  of  issues  resolved  that 
we  need  to  resolve  in  order  to  allow  the  BRAC  process  to  move  for- 
ward, because  it  is  integrally  connected  to  our  ability  to  realign  our 
forces  sensibly,  globally.  That  we  are  going  to  do,  and  that  is  not 
going  to  be  part  of  a  process  that  rolls  out  for  months  and  years; 
those  are  going  to  be  decisions  that  will  be  made  in  coming  weeks. 

Mr.  Hefley.  Mr.  Smith. 

Mr.  Smith.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Secretary,  I  want  to  ask  about  the  size  of  the  force,  as  op- 
posed to  where  they  are  going  to  be  located;  and  I  guess  not  so 
much  the  size  of  the  force,  but  from  listening  to  your  testimony, 
more  the  capabilities.  Do  we  have  enough  troops  with  the  right  ca- 
pabilities? 

We  had  a  lengthy  discussion  yesterday  with  Secretary  Wolfowitz 
about  Iraq,  the  number  of  troops  there,  and  it  was  a  discussion 
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with  the  Secretary  that  you  cannot  put  exit  dates  on  these  things. 
We  are  there  until  we  complete  the  mission,  and  that  is  the  way 
it  is. 

The  reason  that  the  question  is  important  is  because  of  some- 
thing we  have  been  hearing  from  generals  right  down  the  line  in 
the  military,  and  that  is  the  concern  that  the  overall  forces,  as 
General  Sanchez  put  it  during  a  briefing  I  had  in  Iraq,  is  stressed, 
which  is  a  fancy  way  of  sa)ring  that  we  are  not  sure  we  have 
enough  troops  with  the  right  capabilities  to  keep  doing  this  for  too 
much  longer. 

Getting  to  the  exit  strategy,  if  we  still  have  roughly  150,000 
troops  deployed  between  Iraq  and  Afghanistan,  say,  a  year  from 
now,  which  from  what  Secretary  Wolfowitz  said  is  not  outside  the 
realm  of  possibility — we  do  not  have  a  clear  idea  when  the 
drawdowns  are  going  to  be  happening — what  more  do  we  need  to 
add?  There  seems  to  be  the  clear  impression  from  the  military  that 
we  may  have  enough  people  to  do  it,  but  we  have  the  same  people 
doing  it  over  and  over,  month  after  month,  to  the  point  where  they 
need  to  be  rotated  out  and  there  is  nobody  to  rotate  in. 

Have  you  looked  at  this  and  said,  we  need  to  add  a  division  of 
this  specific  capability?  We  should  spend  the  money  we  have  to 
spend  to  add  the  troops.  I  am  not  asking  the  military  to  simply  live 
within  their  existing  budget  and  add  people.  We  should  absolutely 
provide  the  resources  to  add  the  people  that  they  need. 

I  want  to  hear  what  we  need  to  add.  Or  is  this  all  overblown? 
Can  we  keep  those  same  folks  there,  rotate  a  few  in  and  out,  and 
we  do  not  really  need  to  add  anything? 

Secretary  Feith.  Perhaps  I  should  ask  General  Cartwright  if  he 
wants  to  comment.  He  is  the  director  of  force  posture  for  the  Joint 
Staff. 

General  Cartwright.  I  think  part  of  the  discussion  in  the  nearer 
term,  as  you  alluded  to  with  General  Sanchez,  has  to  do  with  the 
forces  and  capabilities  we  have  today.  There  is  a  clear  mandate, 
looking  from  a  capability  space;  and  you  see  it  in  the  way  the  Army 
is  moving  toward  its  modular  force,  the  Navy  has  started  to  posi- 
tion itself  toward  a  concept  that  has  to  do  with  surging  of  force. 

Mr.  Smith.  Getting  past  the  speculative — and  I  totally  agree  we 
have  to  be  ready  for  surprises,  as  counterintuitive  as  that  may 
sound — I  am  talking  about  concretely  what  we  are  doing  on  the 
ground  right  now. 

Right  now,  it  seems  likely  we  are  going  to  be  doing  what  we  are 
doing  a  year  from  now,  and  we  do  not  have  the  troops  to  do  it.  Spe- 
cifically to  that,  beyond  that  broader  thing,  to  keep  doing  what  we 
are  doing  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan  long  enough  to  be  successful, 
what  do  we  need  to  add? 

Secretary  Feith.  Let  me  jump  in  and  highlight  what  you  are  call- 
ing attention  to  is  the  important  question  of  the  usability  of  our 
forces. 

One  of  the  things  that  Secretary  Rumsfeld  has  talked  about  fre- 
quently is  we  have  over  2  million  men  and  women  in  the  armed 
forces  and  we  have,  in  round  numbers,  150,000  deployed  abroad. 
We  hear  about  stress  on  the  force.  As  the  Secretary  points  out, 
there  is  something  really  wrong  with  the  way  we  are  organized  and 
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have  been  organized  for  many,  many  years  if  having  150,000  troops 
deployed  abroad  stresses  a  force  of  nearly  2.5  million  total.  The  ar- 
gument is  not  that  you  have  to  increase  the  2.5  million,  the  argu- 
ment is,  you  need  to  get  more  usable  forces  out  of  that  150,000 
force  so  you  are  not  stressed  when  a  relatively  small  fraction  is  de- 
ployed abroad  for  operations  of  this  kind. 

This  is  not  really  my  area,  and  the  General  will  be  able  to  shed 
more  light  on  this,  but  there  is  a  very  long  list  of  items  that  are 
being  worked  right  now,  and  it  sometimes  goes  under  the  title  of 
relieving  stress  on  the  force,  but  perhaps  a  better  way  to  think 
about  it  is  increasing  the  usability  of  the  forces  we  have. 

Mr.  Smith.  That  is  what  I  would  be  very  curious  about,  yes. 

General  Cartwright.  Rather  than  give  you  ambiguity  or  rough 
orders,  I  would  like  to  take  the  question  for  the  record  and  give  you 
exact  numbers  of  what  we  are  doing  and  the  implications  and  how 
long  it  takes  to  do  that.  I  would  be  happy  to  do  that  and  provide 
that  information. 

Mr.  Smith.  So  basically  the  answer  is,  if  a  year  from  now  we  still 
have  150,000  troops  deployed,  your  belief  is,  within  that  2.5  million 
force,  we  do  not  need  to  add  people,  we  need  to  add  capabilities  to 
that  2  million;  and  are  you  confident  that  we  are  moving  forward 
to  add  those  capabilities  in  such  a  way  that  if  we  had  to  keep  those 
troops  out  there  that  long,  we  could  make  it  work,  and  6  months 
from  now  General  Sanchez  would  not  be  saying  they  are  stressed? 

General  Cartwright.  I  am  confident  we  are  moving  in  the  direc- 
tion to  put  those  capabilities  out  as  quickly  as  we  can.  Time  is  an 
issue,  and  we  are  looking  at  the  near  term  as  well  as  the  long 
term. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  have  a  question  on  so-called  "peacekeeping  nation- 
building."  it  has  been  a  contention  of  many  that  it  is  basically  bad 
for  the  military  to  be  engaged  in  those  sorts  of  operations  for  a  va- 
riety of  reasons.  They  are  not  trained  to  do  it  in  many  cases. 

It  seems  to  me  that  ship  has  more  or  less  sailed.  We  are  going 
to  be  engaged  in  nation-building  and  peacekeeping.  We  had  a  de- 
bate about  this  during  the  2000  election,  but  after  9/11  there  is  no 
question  this  is  going  to  happen. 

When  I  look  at  Iraq,  and  to  a  lesser  extent,  Afghanistan,  having 
made  that  shift,  having  said  that  whatever  we  may  think  of  peace- 
keeping operations,  we  are  going  to  engage  in  at  least  two  of  them, 
Iraq  and  Afghanistan,  and  probably  many  more.  We  are  still  doing 
things  in  Haiti  and  Colombia. 

I  do  not  see  a  corresponding  response  from  the  military  to  train 
people  to  do  those  sort  of  things.  I  don't  think  we  have  enough  peo- 
ple with  those  capabilities.  It  seems  to  me — well,  part  of  it  is  a  feel- 
ing that  the  disdain  for  those  missions  is  interfering  with  the  ac- 
ceptance that  we  now  have  to  do  them. 

I  am  curious,  is  there  a  cultural  change  going  on  which  says,  this 
is  going  to  be  the  policy  of  the  U.S.?  For  better  or  worse,  the  mili- 
tary is  going  to  be  in  places  like  Haiti,  Somalia,  Iraq,  and  Afghani- 
stan, doing  more  than  just  fighting  a  war;  they  are  going  to  be  city 
planners,  figuring  out  how  to  make  the  sewers  work.  So  what  are 
we  doing  to  start  training  our  military  to  deal  with  that  new  mis- 
sion? 
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General  Cartwright.  Let  me  take  the  first  piece  which,  to  some 
extent  it  may  be  cultural,  but  it  is  not  something  we  have  not  been 
doing  over  time.  We  are  moving  in  a  direction  where  those  skills 
are  moving  to  the  forefront  and  are  very  important — civil-affairs- 
type  skills,  as  you  say,  city  management,  those  types  of  things — 
and  I  think,  and  I  will  turn  this  over  to  the  Secretary,  as  we  have 
moved  forward,  one  of  the  things  we  have  done  is,  we  have  started 
a  good  dialogue  and  a  policy  that  looks  at  theater  security  coopera- 
tion, the  early  stages,  and  making  sure  that  we  have  the  right 
skills.  Because  we  will  find  those  skills  are  just  as  important  when 
we  get  to  Iraq  with  phase  four,  those  skills  become  important 
again.  Having  those  skills  in  the  military  is  important,  and  having 
those  skills  in  the  American  government  is  important. 

Secretary  Feith.  It  is  a  function  that  is  important  and  not  just 
in  a  situation  like  Iraq,  but  we  have  had  to  do  interventions  re- 
cently in  Liberia  and  Haiti  because  of  the  deficiencies  or  the  com- 
plete absence  of  civil  administration.  We  have  an  interest  as  a 
country,  and  I  think  the  international  community  has  an  interest, 
in  being  able  to  build  up  key  aspects  of  civil  administration  in 
other  countries  because,  otherwise,  we  wind  up  with  large  problems 
that  fall  on  the  international  community,  and  when  they  need 
forces  quickly,  they  end  up  falling,  unfortunately,  on  the  United 
States. 

One  of  the  things  that  we  have  noticed  is  that  we  have  had  to 
do  operations  to  build  up  institutions  like  judiciaries  and  police 
forces  and  finance  ministries  and  the  like  over  the  last  dozen,  15 
years  or  so,  in  Haiti,  in  the  Balkans,  in  Afghanistan,  in  Iraq.  What 
the  U.S.  Government  has  tended  to  do  is  improvise  an  effort  every 
time  we  need  it. 

Now  we  are  looking  at  the  idea,  the  Administration  is  looking  at 
the  idea  at  the  President's  instruction  of  pulling  together  the  capa- 
bilities that  exist  because  we  do  have  some  good  capabilities  and 
some  good  experience  that  we  have  gained  over  the  recent  years, 
pulling  those  capabilities  together  into  a  standing  task  force,  in  ef- 
fect, so  that  we  have,  as  a  country,  a  greater  ability  to  assist  in 
those  kinds  of  things  and  we  do  not  have  to  improvise  a  team  every 
time  we  need  one. 

This  should  not  just  be  a  United  States  activity;  we  would  hope 
that  the  United  Nations  and  other  countries  would  act  similarly 
and  pull  together  their  capabilities  and  see  if  we  can  get  these 
things  coordinated.  It  is  definitely  worth  doing  so  we  do  not  have 
all  of  the  problems  that  come  from  approaching  it  as  an  ad  hoc 
project  each  time  the  need  arises. 

It  is  quite  clear,  as  we  look  into  the  future,  that  we  do  not  know 
where  it  is  going  to  be,  but  we  can  be  reasonably  confident  that  ac- 
tivities to  help  other  countries  with  their  civil  administration  are 
going  to  be  required. 

Secretary  Bloomfield.  Mr.  Congressman,  whenever  we  speak 
about  the  burdens  we  place  on  our  military  from  the  State  Depart- 
ment, we  are  very  conscious  that  there  is  relief  from  other  quar- 
ters. One  of  them  is  the  coalition  forces  that  are  helping  out  in  Af- 
ghanistan and  in  Iraq  today.  I  just  want  to  put  in  a  word  for  our 
coalition  partners.  That  means  that  we  place  a  high  priority  on  the 
political   solidarity  with   those   host  governments   and   their  par- 
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liaments  and  their  public  opinion  to  continue  supporting  their  own 
troops  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan,  even  when  there  are  threats  to 
those  forces.  And  they  have  been  great  about  stepping  up  to  the  sit- 
uation, and  I  think  the  Iraqi  people  will  remember  that  for  a  long 
time. 

Second,  at  Sea  Island  at  the  G8  summit  there  was  an  initiative 
to  encourage  the  G8  countries  to  support  greater  peacekeeping 
training,  greater  capacity-building  around  the  world.  If,  as  we 
hope,  this  program  unfolds  successfully,  hopefully  the  U.N.,  when 
they  start  calling  around  for  battalions  ready  to  move  from  other 
countries,  there  will  be  more  readiness  in  other  places — in  Africa 
and  other  places  to  answer  that  call.  That  will  be  less  of  a  burden 
on  our  own  forces  potentially. 

A  third  piece,  picking  up  on  what  Secretary  Feith  said,  there  is 
an  office  being  stood  up  in  the  State  Department  for  post-conflict 
stabilization,  and  there  will  be  individuals  in  the  Foreign  Service 
and  in  the  professional  ranks  of  the  State  Department  who  have 
the  capability  to  go  quickly  and  have  effective  skills  in  a  post-con- 
flict environment.  We  are  trying  to  do  our  part  so  we  do  not  have 
to  turn  to  the  Pentagon  and  have  them  do  all  of  it.  We  are  trying 
to  relieve  that  burden. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you. 

The  gentleman  from  South  Carolina,  Mr.  Wilson. 

Mr.  Wilson  of  South  Carolina.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Secretary  Feith,  in  particular,  I  know  you  are  recognizing  and 
understanding  the  potential  of  a  forward  deployment.  We  appre- 
ciate Germany  as  a  host.  In  the  community  that  I  represent,  we 
have  a  sister  city  relationship  with  Kaiserslautern  and  we  have  a 
sister  state  relationship.  We  are  very  grateful  that  the  community 
I  represent  was  initially  settled  by  Germans.  We  are  proud  of  our 
German  heritage. 

In  my  home  state,  we  have  the  largest  concentration  of  German 
investment  outside  of  Germany.  But  the  Cold  War,  there  has  been 
victory,  victory  over  communism;  20  years  ago  that  was  not  pro- 
jected, but  it  has  occurred,  thanks  to  the  American  military.  So  it 
is  time  to  look  for  forward  deployment.  This  is  not  anti-German, 
this  is  not  retaliation,  and  this  is  prodefense  of  an  expanded  de- 
mocracy in  Europe. 

One  of  the  new  democracies — I  am  the  cochair  of  the  Bulgaria 
Caucus,  and  Bulgaria  is  strategically  located  in  southeastern  Eu- 
rope on  the  Black  Sea.  It  is  incredibly  located,  within  virtually  the 
bounds  of  the  Middle  East.  They  are  very  excited  to  be  newly  ad- 
mitted to  NATO. 

They  have  proven  themselves.  I  had  an  opportunity  to  visit  with 
the  Bulgarian  troop  commander  in  Afghanistan.  They  are  pleased 
to  be  there  and  have  a  battalion  in  Iraq.  They  have  truly  been 
dedicated  in  the  war  against  terror  as  a  partner  of  the  United 
States.  In  fact,  they  provided  an  air  base  during  the  liberation  of 
Afghanistan  and  Iraq.  It  was  the  first  placement  of  a  foreign  mili- 
tary base  voluntarily  in  their  1300-year  history. 

With  me  giving  you  a  little  bit  of  lead,  what  is  the  plan  and  what 
can  the  very  enthusiastic  and  dedicated  people  of  Bulgaria  expect 
in  terms  of  forward  deployment? 
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Secretary  Feith.  Congressman,  we  are  looking  at  how  our  pos- 
ture realignment  can  most  effectively  help  integrate  these  terrific 
new  allies  that  we  have  in  the  NATO  alliance  into  the  alliance 
structures,  the  political  decision-making  structures  and  the  mili- 
tary structures. 

I  personally  did  the  posture  review  discussions  with  the  Bul- 
garians and  the  Romanians  and  the  Poles;  and  as  I  mentioned  be- 
fore, it  was  very  gratifying  to  see  their  eagerness  to  cooperate  with 
us.  They  have  been  active  participants  in  the  war  on  terrorism, 
helping  us  in  Afghanistan,  helping  us  in  Iraq.  They  have  helped  us 
in  the  Balkans  also.  These  are  excellent  allies  and  they  will  do  a 
lot,  I  think,  to  provide  energy  and  a  good  cooperative  spirit  to  the 
alliance. 

On  the  specifics  on  what  we  are  going  to  do  in  different  coun- 
tries, I  would  like  to  ask  your  indulgence  that  we  address  more 
specific  issues  in  the  closed  session  that  the  chairman  intends  to 
have  immediately  after  this  hearing,  but  we  do  have  thoughts 
about  how  we  can  work  with  Bulgaria  and  our  NATO  allies.  That 
will  be  part  of  what  we  plan  to  pursue  after  the  President  makes 
some  decisions  in  the  coming  weeks. 

Mr.  Wilson  of  South  Carolina.  I  appreciate  your  citing  Po- 
land. I  had  an  opportunity  to  meet  with  the  Polish  general  com- 
manding forces  in  Iraq  when  I  was  in  Babylon.  And  it  is  exciting 
to  see  the  country  that  really  led  to  the  breaking  down  of  the  Ber- 
lin Wall  be  such  an  enthusiastic  ally. 

Additionally,  our  community  has  a  sister  city  relationship  with 
Cluj-Napoca,  Romania,  and  I  want  to  point  out  that  the  Roma- 
nians, as  you  well  know,  are  an  enthusiastic  new  member  of 
NATO,  and  they  have  excellent  port  facilities  that  would  be  very 
advantageous  as  an  enthusiastic  participant,  also. 

I  have  seen  the  Romanian  troops  when  I  have  visited  Iraq,  and 
it  is  amazing  to  see  the  transformations  that  have  occurred.  I  want 
to  thank  all  of  you  for  your  service,  and  God  bless  our  troops  and 
we  will  remember  September  11. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  gentlewoman  from  California,  Ms.  Sanchez. 

Ms.  Sanchez.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

First  of  all,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  publicly  thank  you  for 
allowing  me  to  travel  the  last  few  years  to  places  like  Europe  and 
South  America  and,  just  recently,  Korea,  in  particular  because  I 
have  asked  these  questions  about  repositioning  and  transformation 
and  how  all  of  that  is  going,  and  it  really  provides  a  lot  of  informa- 
tion. I  want  to  publicly  thank  you  for  allowing  this  committee  to 
travel  as  much  as  you  do  because  it  helps  us  understand  what  is 
happening. 

I  actually  have  two  series  of  questions.  One  of  them  has  to  do 
with  our  own  hemisphere,  the  Western  Hemisphere  because  I  think 
sometimes  we  overlook  what  is  happening  just  south  of  us.  And 
maybe  because  I  am  Hispanic,  or  the  ranking  member  lets  me  sit 
on  the  Western  Hemisphere  Institute  for  Security  Cooperation 
(WHINSEC)  board,  or  what  have  you,  I  have  a  real  interest  in 
what  is  going  on  down  there.  I  have  some  questions  with  respect 
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to  that,  and  then  I  want  to  go  back  to  Iraq  and  the  situation  with 
European  Command  (EUCOM). 

My  first  question,  because  of  increased  terrorist  activities  and 
the  gi'owing  presence  of  Middle  Eastern  terror  cells  in  South  Amer- 
ica which,  over  the  last  couple  of  years,  we  have  been  seeing,  to 
some  extent  we  have  justification  for  expansion  of  our  military  ac- 
tivities in  Colombia,  being  the  forefront  really  of  where  we  see 
problems. 

But  how  does  Latin  America  fit  into  our  strategic  repositioning 
plans?  Are  we  exploring  ways  to  expand  our  security  cooperation 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere  outside  of  the  Colombian  theater?  And 
what  are  some  of  the  initiatives  that  we  are  currently  exploring  in 
South  America  or  the  Caribbean  to  enhance  our  presence  in  that 
hemisphere?  That  would  be  my  first  set. 

Let  me  ask  my  second  set  of  questions  so  you  guys  can  answer 
however  you  would  like. 

My  second  set  of  questions  has  to  do  with  something  General 
Jones,  the  EUCOM  commander  who  was  before  our  committee  re- 
cently, said,  and  he  admitted  that  plans  for  the  repositioning  of 
forces  in  EUCOM  were  being  severely  constrained  by  troop  commit- 
ments in  Iraq,  and  specifically  the  plans  to  establish  forward-oper- 
ating bases  in  Eastern  Europe  and  Africa  probably  could  not  cur- 
rently be  supported.  Those  were  his  words  in  his  testimony  before 
our  committee  a  couple  of  months  ago. 

Similarly,  I  was  just  in  Korea,  and  the  deployment  of  troops  from 
Korea  is  certainly  having  an  impact  on  our  security  posture  in  Pa- 
cific Command.  The  global  repositioning  and  transformation  of 
United  States  forces  were  central  to  Pentagon  planning  18  months 
ago. 

I  had  an  opportunity  to  go  out  in  Europe  to  take  a  look,  to  ask 
the  questions.  I  have  to  admit  that  General  Bellums  and  the  others 
were  not  privy  to,  or  did  not  want  to,  at  the  time,  give  an  indica- 
tion of  what  you  all  had  in  mind;  and  I  think  that  comes  back  to 
the  question  that  Mr.  Ortiz  had  that  if  you  have  anything,  a  lot  of 
us  are  very  interested  to  help  and  see  how  we  can  help. 

But  can  you  comment  to  me  on  how  Iraq,  the  invasion  of  Iraq, 
has  set  back  or  changed  the  time  line  with  respect  to  what  is  hap- 
pening with  EUCOM  in  particular?  Can  you  comment  on  the  im- 
pact that  it  has  on  global  repositioning  plans  and  strategic  trans- 
formation of  our  force  posture? 

How  are  we  going  to  support  the  EUCOM  force  projection  plans 
to  the  forward-operating  bases,  given  our  current  force  constraints? 
And  given  the  stress  that  we  have  seen  of  our  troops,  because  you 
are  either  going  to  Iraq,  in  Iraq  or  coming  out  of  Iraq  right  now, 
what  does  this  do  to  the  EUCOM  plan  for  six-month  unaccom- 
panied rotations  to  forward  operating  bases?  And  is  that  really 
something  we  are  going  to  be  able  to  do,  because  we  may  be  in  Iraq 
for  a  long  time? 

The  Chairman.  I  hope  you  guys  were  taking  notes.  That  was  a 
series  of  good  questions  there. 

General  Cartwright.  I  think  at  the  center  of  your  question — and 
let  me  go  to  the  EUCOM  piece  first,  but  it  applies  broader  than 
just  EUCOM,  the  interrelationship  between  the  activities,  of  ongo- 
ing activities  in  this  case,  Iraq,  Afghanistan,  those  types  of  deploy- 
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merits  with  how  we  are  looking  at  the  laydown  and  how  we  would 
allow  that  laydown  to  occur  during  these  ongoing  operations  and 
the  synergies  or  lack  thereof  that  we  ought  to  be  concerned  about, 
one;  and  two,  and  you  didn't  say  it  but  I  will  put  words  in  your 
mouth  and  tell  me  if  I  am  wrong  here,  but  as  we  move  forces 
around,  there  is  also  the  fact  that  they  are  in  movement  from  point 
A  to  point  B,  not  to  an  ongoing  operation,  therefore  not  necessarily 
as  available  as  we  would  like  them  to  be  for  an  ongoing  operation, 
and  that  includes  a  level  of  risk  which  a  combatant  commander,  in 
this  case  maybe  EUCOM,  but  also  the  other  combatant  command- 
ers have  to  be  mindful  of  and  have  to  articulate.  We  have  to  under- 
stand that  if  we  are  going  to  reposition  our  force  while  we  have  on- 
going commitments,  that  if  that  force  for  some  period  of  time  is  not 
available,  that  we  incur  the  risk.  And  I  think  that  is  along  the  lines 
of  the  discussion  here.  And  we  have  looked  at  those  relationships 
and  how  they  are  worked  and  how  we  would  move  forces. 

Right  now,  there  is  both  good  and  bad.  But  the  good  here  is  that 
to  the  extent  that  forces  are  in  movement,  if  we  can  take  advan- 
tage of  that  movement  to  put  them  in  a  better  position  so  that  they 
are  more  available,  more  relevant  and  provide  a  greater  capability, 
that  is  a  plus.  To  the  extent  that  the  movement  of  those  forces  to 
some  other  location  might  give  us  a  period  of  risk,  we  need  to  un- 
derstand that  and  we  need  to  be  in  consultation  not  only  with  the 
combatant  commander,  but  here. 

Ms.  Sanchez.  I  might  see  the  deployment  from  where  the  Ko- 
rean troops  were  moving  and  maybe  not  bringing  them  back  to 
Korea  and  positioning  them  somewhere  else,  and  that  is  why 
BRAC  is  so  important  to  so  many  people  in  this  committee.  I  won- 
der if  in  particular  in  EUCOM  because  we  are  so  uncertain  about 
Iraq,  if  that  is  not  really  hurting  our  ability  to  continue  to  move 
forward  in  finding  major  bases,  in  particular  I  thought  from  a 
training  and  environmental  standpoint,  closer  to  where  a  conflict 
might  occur  and  how  we  actually  do  that,  the  forward  basing. 

General  Caet\miight.  If  we  move,  it  will  be  to  have  a  better  pos- 
ture in  training  and  deployability.  Otherwise  we  would  have  to 
make  serious  consideration  of  that.  There  are  certain  forces  associ- 
ated with  EUCOM  that  are  particularly  relevant,  both  by  their  lo- 
cation and  by  their  capability  for  the  activities  in  Iraq  and  also  are 
relevant  on  a  more  global  basis.  So  to  the  extent  that  we  use  them 
for  Iraq,  we  incur  either  a  stress  or  a  liability  or  a  risk  in  another 
area.  And  I  think  that  is  where  General  Jones — and  I  am  guessing 
here  and  I  don't  want  to  go  too  far  out  on  limb,  but  that  is  where 
he  is  trying  to  identify  a  potential  risk. 

Secretary  DuBois.  Ms.  Sanchez,  I  think  it  would  be  a  mistake  to 
infer  from  what  General  Jones  said  that  OPERATION  IliAQI 
FREEDOM  or  OPERATION  ENDURING  FREEDOM  would  im- 
pede the  BRAC  analysis  or  the  recommendations  that  would  come 
next  May. 

Ms.  Sanchez.  I  am  not  so  worried  about  BRAC.  Members  of  this 
committee  are  very  worried.  Most  of  them  have  installations  and 
want  to  know  how  to  keep  them,  they  want  to  know  if  there  are 
extra  troops  that  are  coming  back  that  are  going  to  based  here, 
how  to  hold  on  to  bases.  I  don't  have  any  bases  left.  I  am  more  con- 
cerned about  are  we — I  believe  what  General  Jones  was  saying  was 
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that  we  may  have  to  stop  or  slow — really  slow  down  this  whole 
transformation  of  where  our  bases  are  and  where  our  forward  oper- 
ating bases  are  simply  because  we  don't  know  for  how  long  we  are 
going  to  be  deploying  our  troops  into  the  down  theater.  And  I  am 
just  wondering  if — I  know  there  are  things  we  can  do.  We  can  con- 
tinue to  negotiate  with  countries.  Obviously  we  have  to  build  facili- 
ties if  we  are  going  to  move  some  of  that.  And  all  of  that  logistically 
is  a  very  difficult  thing  to  do.  But  at  some  point  we  need  to  figure 
out,  you  know,  where  these  troops  are  really  headed  back  to.  Are 
we  putting  them  back  in  Germany  or  are  they  coming  home?  Do 
you  see  the  system  slowing  down  until  we  figure  out  what  is  going 
on  in  Iraq?  I  guess  that  is  one  of  the  major  questions  behind  that. 

Secretary  Bloomfield.  If  I  might  say  a  word,  Congresswoman 
Sanchez,  about  the  Western  Hemisphere  in  your  question.  It  is  im- 
portant to  remember  how  far  we  have  come  in  the  last  30  or  40 
years.  What  used  to  be  in  many  cases  military  dominated  govern- 
ments have  given  way  to  democracies.  Many  of  those  military  es- 
tablishments have  downsized.  There  are  peacekeeping  training  cen- 
ters in  many  locations  in  our  hemisphere  and  South  America  and 
training  in  Central  America  as  well.  And  there  is  a  political  process 
which  is  very  productive,  both  at  the  hemispheric  level,  at  the  Cen- 
tral American  level.  The  1995  treaty  is  a  very  productive  basis  of 
transparency  with  regard  to  armaments  and  defense  spending.  And 
there  is  an  ongoing  process  of  mutual  confidence  building  between 
those  states,  which  is  very  promising. 

There  are  problems  in  the  hemisphere,  Colombia  being  promi- 
nent among  them.  What  that  leads  to  at  the  hemispheric  level  is 
a  crime  network.  I  have  heard  our  commanders  tell  me  that  the 
airplanes  leave  Colombia  full  of  drugs,  come  in  full  of  guns.  And 
part  of  my  portfolio  is  trying  to  attack  the  great  arms  network 
around  the  world,  the  illicit  flow  of  small  arms,  light  weapons  that 
can  threaten  the  peace  in  many  places,  Colombia  being  prominent 
among  them. 

Our  U.S.  Southern  Command  is  very  active  in  engaging  with 
these  militaries,  all  of  whom  are  under  democratic  rule  and  work- 
ing at  the  civil  society  level,  if  you  will,  on  the  kind  of  security 
tasks  which  they  face,  getting  at  these  illicit  networks  both  in  the 
maritime  environment  as  well  as  over  air  and  over  land.  And  so  it 
doesn't — in  my  view,  I  think  it  is  a  fairly  favorable  scenario.  I  think 
our  hemispheric  neighbors  can  be  very  proud  that  they  give  more 
peacemakers  really  to  the  rest  of  the  world  than  they  demand  from 
the  rest  of  the  world. 

So  we  do  support  peacekeeping  training,  peacetime  engagement, 
and  we  work  closely  with  the  Pentagon  and  with  U.S.  Southern 
Command,  General  Hill  and  his  people,  to  make  sure  we  are  engag- 
ing diplomatically  and  militarily  to  encourage  that  political  process 
to  go  forward. 

You  know  there  are  multilateral  organizations  all  over  the  world. 
I  don't  want  to  say  a  negative  word  about  them.  But  the  ones  in 
this  hemisphere  are  really  producing  results  and  they  are  worth 
the  time,  and  that  has  been  my  experience  over  the  last  three 
years.  We  do  involve  ourselves  energetically  with  the  governments 
of  this  region  to  try  to  nudge  those  confidence  building  measures 
forward  and  they  are  bearing  fruit.  It  doesn't  lend  itself  to  large- 
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scale  utilization  of  American  forces.  The  issue  of  terrorism  coming 
from  other  regions  is  one  which  is  a  politically  sensitive  issue  and 
we  are  careful  not  to  overstate  how  much  terrorism  from  other  re- 
gions has  penetrated  this  hemisphere  south  of  the  U.S.  border,  but 
we  are  very  attentive  to  it.  And  those  relationships  at  the  military, 
intelligence,  law  enforcement,  public  security  levels  are  getting  bet- 
ter all  the  time. 

Ms.  Sanchez.  I  am  worried  that  we  may  be  looking  so  much  at 
Iraq  and  the  transformation  in  Europe  and  now  the  Korean  issue 
that  has  been  hot  that  we  are  not  considering  what  is  happening 
in  our  own  backyard.  And  from  my  standpoint  also  sitting  on  the 
Homeland  Security  Committee,  I  think  south  of  us  is  a  hotbed 
waiting  to  happen  toward  the  United  States.  So  I  hope  we  have  a 
vision  of  what  we  look  like  in  that  part  of  the  world. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentlelady.  The  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina,  Mr.  Hayes. 

Mr.  Hayes.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  thank  you,  gentle- 
men, good  afternoon,  for  being  here.  First  question  for  General 
Cartwright  and  second  question  for  Secretary  Feith. 

The  Army  is  talking  about  changing  the  way  they  deploy  over- 
seas. The  question  to  you,  are  the  Marines  talking  with  the  Army 
and  getting  their  heads  together  on  that  one?  Before  you  answer, 
we  all  have  strong  opinions  about  BRAC  and  from  our  perspective, 
the  general  consensus  I  think,  without  overspeaking  for  the  com- 
mittee, we  don't  want  to  get  into  BRAC  as  long  as  the  war  is  going 
on  in  Iraq.  However,  from  a  purely  nonpolitical,  technical,  get  the 
job  done  best  with  folks  coming  home,  a  pretty  good  number,  just 
talk  to  us  a  little  bit  on  the  second  question  about  how  what  we 
do  or  don't  do  impacts  your  ability  to  get  your  job  done.  If  you 
think  about  that.  And  General  Cartwright,  if  you  would  speak 
about  the  first  one. 

General  Cartwright.  I  am  coming  at  this  from  a  very  purple 
perspective  and  not  speaking  for  General  Hagee,  but  as  you  well 
know,  the  Marines  have  had  a  long  history  of  an  expeditionary 
mind-set.  And  the  Army  is  moving  in  a  direction  that  allows  it  to 
increase  its  ability  to  be  available,  be  in  the  right  types  of  forma- 
tions to  be  relevant  for  what  we  expect  in  the  future. 

Having  said  that,  there  were  earlier  questions  that  talked  in  re- 
lation to  how  this  global  basing  review  would  affect  quality  of  life — 
and  I  will  add  one  more  attribute  here,  quality  of  service.  And  the 
Marine  Corps  has  had  a  good  deal  of  experience  in  what  the  length 
of  their  deployment  should  look  like,  what  are  the  necessary  quali- 
ties that  they  want  in  their  home-basing  structure  and  the  length 
of  tours  necessary  to  make  sure  that  not  only  does  the,  in  this  case 
does  the  Marine  have  the  ability  to  train,  get  to  a  level  of  con- 
fidence that  he  or  she  knows  they  are  doing  the  job  they  are  being 
asked  to  do,  having  those  types  of  facilities  to  do  that  type  of  train- 
ing and  then  moving  forward  and  keeping  those  skills  fresh  and 
relevant  for  a  period  of  time.  And  they  have  set  on  a  cycle. 

I  think  the  Army  is  working  its  way  through  understanding  the 
dynamics  of  quality  of  life  and  things  like  cohesiveness  of  their 
units,  how  often  do  you  want  to  rotate  the  individuals  in  those 
units;  how  often  do  you  want  to  rotate  those  units  forward;  what 
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is  infrastructure  forward  necessary  to  keep  them  trained  as  well  as 
the  infrastructure  back. 

And  I  guess  the  short  answer  to  the  question  here  is  I  think  the 
Marines  feel  that  they  have  it  about  right.  The  Army  is  looking  at 
what  is  the  right  amount  of  time  and  what  is  the  corresponding  in- 
frastructure necessary  to  equate  to  supporting  those  forces.  And 
that  is  a  journey  they  are  still  on,  in  my  words. 

Mr.  Hayes.  Thank  you,  sir.  I  tend  to  agree,  and  just  to  follow  up 
very  briefly,  the  Army  as  it  transforms  itself  into  a  small,  lighter, 
more  mobile  force  I  think  should  take  advantage  of  the  experiences 
you  just  described,  and  I  am  sure  you  all  will  talk  about  that. 

Mr.  Secretary. 

Secretary  Feith.  Representative  Hayes 

Mr.  Hayes.  Be  nonpolitical  here.  Just  relax  and  give  us  the  facts 
here.  No  trap  questions. 

Secretary  Feith.  What  we  are  attempting  to  do  with  our  posture 
realignment  is  something  that  is  strategic  and  global,  and  for  it  to 
be  strategic  and  global  it  has  to  include  not  only  the  facilities  and 
the  personnel  that  we  have  abroad,  but  what  we  have  at  home,  be- 
cause as  I  was  saying  in  my  opening  remarks,  we  really  think  of 
our  force  as  one  force  that  the  President  has  available  for  use  all 
around  the  world.  A  crucial  part  of  our  realignment  is  being  able 
to  do  the  same  kinds  of  things  at  home  that  we  are  trying  to  do 
abroad  in  consolidating  facilities,  reducing  the  costs  that  come  from 
having  too  many  facilities  that  are  being  spread  out.  There  are  effi- 
ciencies to  be  gained  that  are  financial  in  nature.  There  are  effi- 
ciencies to  be  gained  relating  to  training  and  relating  to  operations. 
For  us  to  do  the  realignment  that  we  want  to  do  abroad  effectively, 
we  have  to  have  a  rational  process  for  deciding  where  in  the  United 
States  we  would  want  to  put  those  forces  that  we  planned  to  bring 
home.  And  that  is  why,  as  Mr.  DuBois  has  pointed  out,  there  is  an 
integral  connection  between  the  global  posture  review  we  are  doing 
and  the  work  that  needs  to  be  done  in  BRAC. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  points  having  to  do  with  the  general 
efficiencies  that  we  will  achieve  and  the  cost  savings  we  will 
achieve  through  BRAC,  which  are  important  for  ensuring  that  the 
American  people  are  getting  the  kind  of  defense  bang  for  the  buck 
that  they  deserve.  There  is  waste  to  be  eliminated.  The  world  has 
changed  a  lot  in  recent  years  and  doing  the  kind  of  realignment 
that  we  are  hoping  to  do  abroad  and  at  home  is  a  way  of  taking 
account  of  those  changes  so  we  can  save  the  American  people 
money  and  we  can  have  the  kind  of  improved  military  capabilities 
that  will  help  us  secure  the  country  in  the  future. 

And  I  will  ask  Mr.  DuBois  if  he  wants  to  add. 

Secretary  DuBois.  Mr.  Hayes,  the  only  thing  I  would  like  to  add, 
in  August  of  2001  when  the  Secretary  initiated  the  integrated  glob- 
al presence  and  basing  strategy,  it  was  at  the  same  time  that  we 
were  considering  the  negotiations  and  discussions  with  the  Con- 
gress over  a  domestic  BRAC  authority.  They  really  do  fit  together. 
Prior  to  9/11  there  were  many  good  reasons  to  do  both.  Subsequent 
to  9/11  I  think  the  Secretary  and  the  Joint  Chiefs  have  concluded 
that  there  are  even  more  reasons  to  do  both  and  to  do  both  now, 
that  they  are  integrated.  One  will  feed  into  the  other.  But  I  think 
what  we  learned  in  OPERATION  ENDURING  FREEDOM  in  Af- 
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ghanistan,  what  we  have  learned  in  terms  of  our  operational  logis- 
tics and  training  requirements  and  infrastructure  requirements 
throughout  OPERATION  IRAQI  FREEDOM  has  helped  to  inform 
both  the  global  and  the  domestic  analytic  process  and  I  think  in- 
formed it  well  for  a  better  product. 

Mr.  Hayes.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  out  of  time.  Could  I  ask  one 
more  brief  question  of  Secretary  Feith? 

The  Chairman.  If  there  are  no  Republicans  to  the  right  of  you 
who  want  your  time,  yes,  go  right  ahead. 

Mr.  Hayes.  It  appears  to  me,  and  feel  free  to  correct  me  if  I  am 
wrong,  in  the  past  we  were  more  of  a  defensive  force  because  of  the 
Cold  War  and  those  types  of  things.  Now  given  the  necessity  for 
us  to  win  the  war  on  terrorism  and  to  bring  them  to  justice  wher- 
ever they  may  be,  we  are  more  in  an  offensive  posture.  Does  that 
impact  this  particular  question  and  equation  as  well? 

Secretary  Feith.  It  does.  The  requirements  that  we  have  as  we 
see  them  currently  in  the  war  on  terrorism  and  as  we  look  out  into 
the  future,  the  requirements  are  for  more,  to  use  the  chairman's 
term,  expeditionary  forces.  During  the  Cold  War  we  had  forces  that 
were  heavy,  defensive,  garrisoned  in  the — with  the  intention  that 
they  would  be  fighting  where  they  are  based.  And  now  as  I  men- 
tioned in  my  opening  statement,  we  are  not  assuming  that  we  are 
going  to  have  forces  that  are  fighting  where  they  are  based.  They 
are  going  to  have  to  be  expeditionary  and  move  rapidly  to  where 
they  are  needed.  Where  they  are  needed  may  be  a  fight  or  a  peace 
operation.  But  whatever  it  is,  there  is  value  in  having  forces  that 
can  do  expeditions  and  can  be  deployed  rapidly  so  that  they  are 
configured  right,  they  have  the  right  kind  of  equipment  that  is  eas- 
ily transportable  and  that  they  are  trained  appropriately  and,  very 
importantly,  they  have  the  right  kind  of  connections  with  friends 
and  allies,  so  that  when  we  do  operations  not  everything  falls  on 
our  shoulders  and  we  have  the  financial,  operational  and  political 
benefits  that  come  from  being  able  to  work  with  our  allies  and 
partners  on  military  operations. 

Mr.  Hayes.  Thank  you,  gentlemen.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentleman.  The  gentleman  from 
Washington,  Mr.  Larsen. 

Mr.  Larsen  of  Washington.  First  a  comment,  I  want  to  barken 
back  to  Congressman  Snyder's  question  with  regards  to  consider- 
ation of  what  I  think  you  call  it  countering. 

Secretary  Feith.  Countering  ideological  support. 

Mr.  Larsen  of  Washington.  It  could  be  that  Dr.  Snyder,  I  could 
be  rephrasing  his  thought  here,  but  I  think  his  caution  or  his  per- 
haps putting  out  there  was  that  we  need  to  be  very  mindful  of  put- 
ting a  new  footprint  in  places  that,  to  use  a  Cold  War  analogy, 
would  be  the  equivalent  of  putting  a  base  in  the  middle  of  the  Ger- 
man Democratic  Republic  (GDR).  There  is  a  Boston  Globe  article, 
June  12,  that  the  staff  report  sites  about  potential  candidates  in 
Africa,  could  be  Morocco  or  Algeria — of  course,  Morocco  has  been  a 
long  time  ally  but  it  has  also  been  a  target.  Are  we  inviting  some- 
thing that  we  don't  want  to  invite  by  placing  our  folks  where 
maybe  they  could  be  somewhere  else  and  do  the  job  just  as  effec- 
tively? So  perhaps  a  twist  on  what  his  question  was  about  and 
some  food  for  thought. 
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Secretary  Bloomfield,  Secretary  Feith's  comments  to  what  legal 
arrangements  and  so  on,  and  just  from  a  State  Department  per- 
spective, do  you  see  the  endgame  with  new  countries  for  new 
bases?  Do  you  see  those  legal  arrangements  as  global  treaties  or  do 
you  see  them  more  as  rental  agreements?  How  does  the  State  De- 
partment see  these? 

Secretary  Bloomfield.  I  am  not  sure  I  can  put  a  name  on  it.  The 
elements  will  be  the  same  in  any  case.  We  will  need  to  know 
whether  our  forces  are  welcome  to  come  in  easily  to  the  territory 
if  they  are  bringing  weapons  with  them.  We  will  need  to  make  sure 
that  is  secure.  We  will  need  to  know  if  there  are  crimes  committed, 
which  often  happens  with  a  large  number  of  people;  we  need  to 
know  what  the  criminal  jurisdiction  issues  are.  We  need  to  know 
what  the  taxation  that  might  be  applied  to  our  forces  might  be. 
And  we  also,  in  the  spirit  of  the  idea  of  being  able  to  train  together 
with  the  new  allies  and  with  security  partners  and  maybe  prepare 
for  an  operation  and  then  go  from  there,  we  need  to  know  whether 
coalition  or  allied  partners  will  have  the  same  facility  to  come  into 
that  territory  and  be  just  as  welcome  on  reasonable  terms. 

Those  are  the  elements  that  traditionally  apply  to  some  of  our 
long-standing  defense  cooperation  agreements  or  status  of  force 
agreements.  But  just  to  make  clear  what  you  have  been  hearing 
throughout  the  presentations,  there  is  no  plan  to  move  huge  new 
major  bases  further  to  the  east  or  into  new  territories.  What  the 
picture  that  has  been  painted  here  is  one  that  has  transportation 
routes,  the  ability  to  join  up  with  willing  partners  and  move  to 
trouble  spots,  some  of  which  we  can  anticipate,  others  which  we 
can't. 

And  so  I  believe  that  subject  to  the  green  light  from  the  Presi- 
dent, we  will  find  ourselves  sitting  down  and  going  through  a  fairly 
specific  set  of  issues  in  places  where  we  haven't  had  those  arrange- 
ments. And  in  places  where  we  have  existing  arrangements,  we 
may  have  to  look  at  whether  the  21st  century  conditions  for  em- 
ploying forces  are  still  compatible  with  whatever  agreements  that 
have  been  in  place  for  a  long  time.  So  public  opinion  and  par- 
liamentary approval  will  be  a  factor  there  as  well. 

Mr.  Larsen  of  Washington.  Secretary  Feith,  I  want  to  ask  you 
to  answer  that  as  well,  but  I  want  to  ask  a  question  of  you.  I  think 
it  is  accurate  and  you  said  we  are  not  going  to  build  new  bases, 
say,  in  some  generic  Eastern  European  country.  But  is  it  accurate 
to  say  we  will  be  putting  no  capital  investment  into  facilities?  And 
the  reason  I  ask  that  question — and  also  relate  that  to  the  same 
Boston  Globe  article  of  July  12  that  mentioned  a  couple  of  African 
countries  as  possible  strong  candidates  for  new  bases.  Maybe  they 
were  inaccurate  in  saying  new  bases,  but  it  still  seems  that  U.S. 
capital  investment  will  be  going  to  these  countries.  And  I  want  to 
tie  that  to  some  of  the  concerns  being  expressed  here  about  base 
closures,  BRAG  and  so  on.  If  we  are  putting  U.S.  taxpayer  defense 
dollar  investment  into  maybe  upgrading  facilities  as  opposed  to 
full-blown  new  bases,  those  are  dollars  that  are  not  going  into  per- 
haps bases  here  in  the  U.S.  to  accommodate  people  either  moving 
back  here  or  to  accommodate  additional  missions  being  placed  at 
bases.  If  you  could  comment  on  that  and  return  to  the  treaty  ver- 
sus rental  agreement  question. 
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Secretary  Feith.  I  am  trying  to  keep  up.  On  the  facilities  ques- 
tion, there  are  three  types  of  faciHties  that  we  talk  about  in  our 
posture  review.  One  of  them  is  bases.  One  is  one  that  we  call  for- 
ward operating  sites,  and  the  third  one  is  what  we  call  cooperative 
security  locations,  and  those  are  in  descending  order  of  the  amount 
of  infrastructure  involved  and  the  number  of  U.S.  personnel  that 
might  be  there. 

As  I  said,  when  we  talk  about  bases  we  are  talking  about  the 
kinds  of  facilities  we  have  in  Ramstein,  with  hospitals,  schools  and 
the  like.  We  are  not  building  new  bases,  and  that  is  not  what  our 
posture  review  is  dealing  with.  As  I  said,  we  are  stressing  a  lighter 
footprint  generally  and  we  are  maintaining  certain  bases  that  we 
have  abroad. 

In  Eastern  Europe,  we  are  not  talking  about  new  bases  at  all. 
There  are  some  facilities  that  we  are  thinking  about  in  order  to 
promote  better  training  and  combined  training  so  that  we  can  get 
our  new  allies  doing  defense  transformation  in  partnership  with  us. 
And  we  also  have  the  thought  that  in  Southeastern  Europe,  for  ex- 
ample, we  are  going  to  be  having  more  of  our  air  patterns  going 
in  that  direction  in  Europe  to  the  southeast. 

So  having  a  greater  ability  to  operate  there,  train  there,  train 
there  in  combined  work  with  our  new  allies  in  Southeastern  Eu- 
rope makes  sense.  And  so  there  will  be  some  investment  in  new  fa- 
cilities in  those  areas  to  promote  this  kind  of  interest,  but  we  are 
not  going  to  be  building  facilities  for  our  forces  to  go  there  in  large 
numbers  and  we  are  not  going  to  be  creating  the  kinds  of  bases 
that  people  are  familiar  with  from  our  experiences  in  Japan  and 
Korea  and  Germany,  with  the  full  set  of  facilities,  hospitals  and 
schools  and  the  like.  What  we  are  talking  about  are  just  the  kinds 
of  infrastructure  improvements  that  will  allow  us  to  do  exercises 
and  operations  and  do  the  kind  of  work  that  will  really  help,  as  I 
said  before,  integrate  these  new  allies  into  the  alliance. 

On  your  point  on  treaties  versus  other  agreements,  we  will  prob- 
ably have  a  range  of  agreements  that  we  will  need  to  achieve  with 
our  various  allies  and  partners  around  the  world.  There  are  status 
of  forces  agreements  that  are  relevant.  In  some  cases  we  have  them 
and  some  cases  we  are  creating  new  ones  and  other  cases  we  have 
to  update  or  modify  the  agreements  that  we  have. 

I  mentioned  acquisition  and  cross-servicing  agreements.  We  had 
the  experience  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  on  terrorism  in  Afghani- 
stan, we  had  the  experience  where  countries  were  helping  us  valu- 
ably and  we  were  running  up  bills  in  those  countries.  And  we  did 
not  have  acquisition  and  cross-servicing  agreements  in  place,  so  we 
didn't  have  the  legal  mechanism  to  reimburse  them.  And  this  was 
creating  terrible  embarrassment  and  strain  in  the  relations.  And 
with  some  of  these  countries,  when  you  are  running  up  these  bills 
of  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars,  it  is  enormously  significant  for 
them  and  we  were  eager  to  reimburse  them  and  we  didn't  have  the 
agreements  in  place  in  some  cases.  And  Secretary  Rumsfeld  said 
emphatically,  we  cannot  be  in  that  position  in  the  future.  We 
should  be  looking  in  advance  of  crises  and  problems  and  military 
operations,  looking  around  the  world  where  we  might  want  to  be 
doing  things  and  let  us  make  sure  we  have  the  agreements  in  place 
in  advance  so  when  situations  arise  like  this  we  will  be  able  to 
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treat  our  allies  properly  and  reimburse  them  when  they  help  us. 
That  is  another  type  of  agreement  that  we  need  to  have.  It  is  not 
a  treaty,  but  an  agreement. 

Something  else  that  is  very  important  to  us  are  the  kinds  of  pro- 
tections that  we  get  from  Article  98  agreements  relating  to  the 
International  Criminal  Court.  That  means  basically  a  commitment 
that  no  American  is  going  to  be  sent  to  that  tribunal  that  is  created 
by  a  treaty  that  the  United  States  is  not  a  party  to.  This  is  a  very 
important  question  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States  and  the 
right  of  the  Congress  to  make  laws  for  the  United  States  and  not, 
in  effect,  delegating  to  a  number  of  other  countries  the  ability  to 
legislate  for  us.  And  we  want  to  make  sure  that  our  people  are 
properly  protected  and  we  have  Article  98  agreements  in  place 
where  we  might  have  to  operate. 

I  mean,  that  is  just  an  example  of  the  kinds  of  agreements  that 
we  are  going  to  be  pursuing,  and  it  is  not  an  exhaustive  list. 

Mr.  Larsen  of  Washington.  Just  one  final  comment.  You  men- 
tioned earlier  about  some  of  these  countries  wanting  us  to  be  there, 
Eastern  Europe,  and  maybe  you  are  thinking  about  helping  on  this 
and  helping  on  that.  Just  you  know  don't  get  excited,  be  conserv- 
ative about  what  they  might  provide.  They  may  want  us  there,  but 
they  have  what  we  want,  space.  And  so  I  just  don't  want  you  to 
be  coming  back  to  us  in  a  year  saying,  well,  we  underestimated 
what  they  wanted  out  of  us  and  now  we  have  to  put  more  dollars 
forward.  Just  kind  of  pull  back  on  the  reins  in  terms  of  that  a  little 
bit. 

Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentleman.  I  want  to  remind  our 
members  who  are  here  also,  what  we  will  do  when  we  finish  here. 
We  will  adjourn  to  2212  and  we  have  some  lunch  for  you  folks 
there,  and  we  will  just  kind  of  do  this  closed  session  in  kind  of  a 
little  roundtable  with  our  members.  For  any  members  who  want  to 
shorten  their  questions  here,  you  will  be  first  up  at  the  closed 
roundtable. 

Having  said  that,  the  gentlelady  from  Guam,  Ms.  Bordallo. 

Ms.  Bordallo.  I  thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
my  colleague,  Mr.  Larsen,  for  shortening  his  questioning.  When 
you  get  to  my  position  here,  you  know  you  are  at  the  end  of  the 
line. 

First,  I  want  to  say  hello  to  Secretary  DuBois  and  the  other  wit- 
nesses. We  had  the  opportunity  to  meet  with  the  Secretary  when 
Mr.  Rumsfeld  came  to  Guam,  and  I  want  you  to  know,  Mr.  Sec- 
retary, we  truly  appreciate  that  visit. 

Quickly,  I  want  to  say  that  two  weeks  ago  I  traveled  for  the  sec- 
ond time  to  Iraq.  I  was  in  Baghdad  and  Fallujah,  and  I  was  able 
to  visit  with  our  troops,  which  was  a  joy  to  me.  And  I  asked  them 
the  hard  questions,  you  know,  and  there  was  no  question  in  my 
mind,  Mr.  Secretary  and  to  the  others  here,  that  we  are  providing 
them  with  better  equipment.  Definitely  food  service  was  excellent. 
Sleeping  quarters  have  been  changed  from,  in  many  instances  from 
tents  to  trailers.  So  I  want  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  our  money 
is  being  well  spent.  I  saw  quite  a  difference  from  the  first  trip  to 
the  second. 
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My  question  now  is  to  you,  Mr.  DuBois.  The  President  has  asked 
to  review  the  U.S.  global  defense  postures  throughout  the  world. 
When  will  the  review  be  completed — or  I  don't  expect  a  definite 
date,  but  we  in  Guam  are  continually  hearing  all  these  conflicting 
stories  through  the  media  and  it  places  the  community  in  an  up- 
roar. And  to  us,  we  want  to  know  what  role  Guam  will  play  in  the 
posturing  of  defense  forces  in  the  Pacific  Asia  area.  Aiid  we  are 
U.S.,  so  you  don't  have  to  negotiate  with  us  or  deal  with  us.  We 
are  part  of  the  family.  And  it  is  truly  important  to  our  people.  Ev- 
eryday we  remember  9/11  and  the  situation  we  were  in  there.  And 
if  we  do  reduce  troops,  Mr.  Secretary,  in  Korea,  how  can  we  be  as- 
sured that  we  will  be  safe  and  secure  in  the  region  that  I  rep- 
resent? If  you  could  give  us  just  some  idea. 

Secretary  DuBoiS.  I  want  to  say  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
you  may  be  in  the  third  row,  Guam  is  much  closer  to  the  front  of 
the  line  than  the  back  of  the  line.  With  respect  to  how  Guam  is 
considered  in  the  integrated  global  presence  and  basing  strategy, 
it  is  considered  as  is  the  United  States  insofar  as  it  is  a  part  of 
the  United  States,  on  the  one  hand.  That  is  the  good  news. 

In  a  way,  as  we  speak  today,  at  this  very  moment,  the  bad  news 
is  that  Guam  is  a  part  of  the  United  States  and  therefore  is  within 
the  BRAG  process  and  the  BRAG  analysis.  And  as  you  well  know, 
those  recommendations  are  not  to  be  made  public  until  the  Sec- 
retary and  the  President  or  the  Secretary  agrees  upon  them  and 
publishes  them  in  May  of  2005. 

Now  the  issues  pertaining  to  what  force  structure  is  currently  on 
Guam,  what  force  structure  as  has  been  publicly  announced  going 
to  Guam,  the  third  submarine  and  the  rotational  bombers,  as  it 
pertains  to  the  Korean  Peninsula,  we  are  moving  forward  capabili- 
ties in  the  Western  Pacific.  Remember,  too,  that  the  issues  of  capa- 
bilities versus  numbers  is  at  the  forefront  of  the  transformation 
both  to  the  military  operationally  but  also  the  military  infrastruc- 
ture worldwide.  While  I  cannot,  nor  can  the  Secretary,  share  with 
you  now  his  thinking  on  what  may  be  positioned  and  based  in 
Guam,  that  will  be  of  course  a  result  of  the  BRAG  process,  I  can 
assure  you  that  Guam  is  at  the  forefront  of  our  analysis  with  re- 
spect to  what  ought  to  be  put  forward,  what  capabilities  ought  to 
be  put  forward  with  respect  to  the  Pacific  area  of  operations. 

And  Secretary  Feith  might  want  to  comment  also  on  that. 

Secretary  Feith.  I  would  just  say  simply  that  we  have  large  na- 
tional security  interests  in  Asia  and  the  Pacific  region  generally, 
and  the  concept  that  we  have  is  when  our  realignment  is  done  we 
will  have  increased  substantially  our  naval  and  air  assets  in  the 
Asia  Pacific  region  and  increased  our  abilities  to  operate  effectively 
in  the  area  and  fulfill  our  commitments  in  the  area  on  the  Korean 
Peninsula  and  elsewhere. 

Ms.  BORDALLO.  So  the  permanent  review  process  results  would 
be  in  May  of  2005? 

Secretary  DuBoiS.  Yes,  it  will  be  made  public  by  the  Secretary 
no  later  than  May  16,  2005.  But  as  I  said  earlier  and  as  Secretary 
Feith,  General  Cartwright  and  Secretary  Bloomfield  said  earlier, 
the  decisions  about  what  force  structure  relocation  will  take  place 
will  inform  that  BRAG  process  and  Guam  is  part  of  that. 

Ms.  BoRDALLO.  What  plans  do  we  have  for  Australia? 
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Secretary  Feith.  We  have  talked  with  the  Australians.  I  was 
there  earlier  this  year,  I  guess  it  was,  with  Secretary  Bloomfield. 
We  have  talked  with  the  Australians  about  a  number  of  things, 
combined  training — a  combined  training  facility,  possibly  some 
prepositioning.  The  Australians  have  been  superb  allies.  They  have 
worked  with  us  in  all  the  aspects  of  the  war  on  terrorism  and  they 
are  eager  to  continue  to  work  with  us.  They  view  the  opportunity 
to  work  with  us  as  an  important  part  of  their  own  military  trans- 
formation, and  we  were  delighted  with  the  dialogue  that  we  had 
with  the  Australians  and  we  would  expect  that  we  will  find  ways 
to  do  more  work  with  them  so  that  we  can  do  this  combined  trans- 
formation. 

Ms.  BORDALLO.  Thank  you.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

The  Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentlelady.  The  gentleman  from 
Ohio,  Mr.  Ryan. 

Mr.  Ryan  of  Ohio.  In  a  moment  of  full  disclosure,  I  am  hungry, 
so  I  will  ask  my  questions  later. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  do  it.  Gentlemen,  thank  you  for  being 
with  us  and  thanks  for  all  of  our  folks  who  attended  the  hearing, 
and  we  will  recess  here  to  2212.  And  staff  will  give  a  call  to  the 
other  folks.  And  Mr.  Ryan  is  first  up  here.  And  hopefully  we  have 
the  right  sandwiches. 

[Whereupon,  at  12:35  p.m.,  the  committee  was  adjourned.] 
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The  hearing  will  come  to  order.  Our  guests  this  morning  are: 

Douglas  J.  Feith 

Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Policy 

Raymond  DuBois 

Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for 

Installations  and  Environment 

Lieutenant  General  James  E.  Cartwright,  USMC 
Director  of  Force  Structure,  Resources  and 
Assessment  (J8) 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 

Lincoln  P.  Bloomfield,  Jr. 
Assistant  Secretary 
Bureau  of  Political-Military  Affairs 
Department  of  State 

Welcome  to  the  Committee  gentlemen.  We  look  forward  to 
your  testimony. 

Today's  hearing  will  review  changes  to  the  U.S.  Global 
Defense  Posture.    We're  starting  with  an  open  hearing,  but 
members  should  know  that  there  will  be  a  classified  briefing  on 
this  topic  in  room  221 2  when  the  hearing  is  over. 
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In  recent  months,  the  media  has  reported  on  possible  changes 
to  the  overseas  positioning  of  U.S.  troops.  We  read  stories 
about  redeployments  from  Germany  to  the  United  States  or 
Eastern  Europe  and  from  Korea  to  Australia.  Most  of  the  time, 
these  changes  get  discussed  in  the  context  of  our  bilateral 
relationship  with  whatever  country  is  being  affected.  That's 
understandable,  but  it  misses  the  big  picture. 

Our  global  force  posture  was  put  together  during  the  four 
decades  of  the  Cold  War  according  to  the  needs  of  the  U.S.- 
Soviet rivalry.  For  that  matter,  the  geographic  boundaries  of  the 
Cold  War  were  largely  determined  by  the  outcome  of  World 
War  II.  In  other  words,  our  global  deployments  were  largely 
based  on  features  of  the  international  security  system  that  had 
their  roots  in  the  1940s. 

September  1 1*  forced  us  to  recognize  that  our  forces  weren't 
necessarily  in  the  right  places  for  winning  the  global  war  on 
terror.  The  Administration  has,  rightly,  been  working  over  the 
last  two  years  to  reposition  those  forces  for  the  fiiture  we  face, 
not  the  past  we  remember.  With  that  in  mind,  teams  of 
negotiators  have  begun  discussing  possible  changes  in  our  force 
posture  with  old  allies,  and  new  friends.  Cumulatively,  these 
troop  movements  signify  a  change  in  U.S.  defense  posture  that 
is  as  significant  as  the  one  we  experienced  after  the  Spanish- 
American  War,  when  the  United  States  became  a  global  power. 

We  held  a  hearing  at  the  beginning  of  this  process  almost  a 
year  ago,  and  a  more  focused  hearing  on  changes  in  Korea  last 
week.  Today,  our  witnesses  will  fill  in  the  rest  of  the  picture. 
Because  some  of  the  issues  involve  diplomatic  discussions  with 
other  governments,  we  will  have  to  adjourn  to  a  closed  briefing 
at  the  end  of  this  hearing  to  review  some  of  the  specifics  being 
discussed.  So,  I  want  to  remind  members  of  that  briefing  in 
2212  and  encourage  them  to  participate. 
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Opening  Statement 

Honorable  Ike  Skelton 

Ranking  Minority  Member 

House  Armed  Services  Committee 

Hearing  on  the  U.S  Global  Defense  Footprint 

June  23,  2004 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  join  you  in  welcoming  our  distinguished 
witnesses. 


I  commend  the  Secretary  of  Defense  for  initiating  the  review  of 
our  basing  overseas.  Are  we  in  the  right  places  around  the 
globe,  and  do  we  have  the  right  mix  of  forces  overseas?  Does 
our  global  posture  allow  us  to  achieve  all  the  goals  of  our 
defense  strategy — from  deterring  adversaries  to  reassuring  our 
allies  and  friends?  These  are  important  questions  to  ask  from 
a  warfighting  perspective,  and  also  before  we  begin  making 
far-reaching  decisions  in  the  BRAC  process  about  our  force 
structure  mix  here  at  home. 
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The  Global  Posture  Review  has  proven  to  be  more  complicated 
and  taken  much  longer  than  either  Secretary  Rumsfeld  or  the 
Congress  expected.  The  original  date  to  complete  this  study 
was  July  1,  2003.  Almost  one  year  later,  we  only  are  getting 
some  of  the  results  back  in  piecemeal  form.  Furthermore,  they 
have  not  been  presented  to  Congress  in  one  coherent  report 
and  many  details  remain  either  unresolved  or  are  still  to  be 
negotiated  with  our  allies.  This  raises  several  issues  that  I  hope 
our  witnesses  can  address  today: 

First,  what  role  does  the  Administration  expect  the  Congress  to 
play  in  reviewing  the  Global  Posture  Review?  Are  we  expected 
to  rubber  stamp  whatever  result  comes  out,  or  is  Congress 
viewed  as  an  equal  partner  to  the  Executive  Branch  in 
approving  the  contemplated  changes?  If  it  is  the  latter,  how 
can  Congress  do  so  if  it  does  not  receive  a  comprehensive 
written  report  to  review? 
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Second,  the  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Installations  and  Environment,  my  friend  Mr.  Ray  DuBois 
(pronounced  Doo  -  Bwa),  testified  before  us  earlier  this  year 
that  it  was  imperative  to  have  the  Global  Posture  Review 
completed  and  inputted  to  the  BRAC  process  by  mid-May. 
Was  this  done?  If  so,  why  are  we  in  Congress  only  getting 
orally  briefed  now?  If  not,  what  is  the  status  of  the  BRAC 
process,  and  how  can  it  go  forward  without  the  review  being 
completed? 

Third,  many  if  not  all  of  us  in  Congress  are  still  in  the  dark 
about  some  of  the  basic  premises  that  undergird  the  Global 
Posture  Review.  For  example,  to  what  extent  is  the 
Department  considering  the  diplomatic  and  goodwill  benefits 
that  accrue  from  permanent  basing  versus  expeditionary 
basing?  To  what  extent  is  the  Department  factoring  in  the 
human  rights  records  or  the  status  of  the  democracy  in  some  of 
the  nations  being  considered  for  a  new  basing  relationship?  To 
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what  extent  will  the  Global  Posture  Review  be  accommodated 
in  the  current  future  year  defense  plan  budget  limitations,  or 
was  a  decision  made  that  staying  within  currently  projected 
budgets  is  a  secondary  or  nonexistent  concern?  This  process 
has  occurred  largely  out  of  view  of  the  Congress,  and  basic 
questions  such  as  these  need  to  be  spelled  out  in  detail. 

Finally,  considering  how  stretched  our  ground  forces  are 
as  they  engage  in  this  ongoing  war  on  terrorism  and  in  light  of 
new  developments  in  technology  and  operational  concepts  that 
allow  us  to  apply  combat  power  in  greater  precision  and 
lethality  than  ever  before,  it  is  appropriate  to  review  our 
overseas  basing  structure.  Nevertheless,  we  cannot  do  so  in  a 
vacuum.  We  must  consider  how  changing  our  overseas 
posture  will  be  viewed  both  by  our  allies  and  by  potential 
adversaries.  I  caution  my  colleagues  here  in  Congress  and 
senior  decision  makers  in  the  Pentagon  to  approach  this 
challenge  carefully.  Nothing  we  do  should  give  rise  to  the 
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belief  that  we  are  considering  relaxing  our  commitment  to  key 
allies,  such  as  South  Korea,  Japan,  and  the  NATO  countries  in 
any  way,  even  inadvertently.  The  decisions  we  make  on  this 
issue  will  have  far  reaching  effects  for  years  to  come.  That  is 
why  this  is  not  just  an  Executive  Branch  responsibility,  and 
why  Congress  must  be  a  full  and  equal  partner  in  shaping  and 
approving  any  changes  to  the  U.S.  global  defense  footprint. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  you  for  convening  this  important 
hearing,  and  I  look  forward  to  the  witnesses  addressing  the 
issues  I  have  raised.  I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 
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of 

Douglas  J.  Feith 

Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Policy 
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House  Armed  Services  Committee 

June  23,  2004 


Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  the  Committee,  thank  you  for  this  opportunity 
to  testify  before  you  on  the  Bush  Administration's  review  of  the  U.S.  defense 
posture  around  the  world,  including  the  consultations  we  have  had  with  our  allies 
and  friends.  We  appreciate  the  bipartisan  support  and  the  leadership  this 
committee  provides  regarding  this  project  and  all  the  work  of  our  armed  forces 
and  the  Defense  Department. 

Let  me  begin  with  some  general  remarks  on  what  we  aim  to  accomplish 
through  realigning  our  worldwide  defense  posture.  I  would  like  to  discuss: 

•  Why  transforming  our  global  defense  posture  is  necessary; 

•  The  key  ideas  guiding  the  realignment  decisions;  and 

•  The  consultative  efforts  with  Congress  and  with  our  allies  and  partners 
that  have  informed  our  work. 


Transforming  U.S.  Global  Defense  Posture 

We  are  performing  the  most  thorough  restructuring  of  U.S.  military  forces 
overseas  since  the  major  elements  of  the  U.S.  Cold  War  posture  were  set  in  1953, 
when  the  Korean  War  ended.  This  initiative  is  intended  to  improve  our  military's 
forward  presence  to  increase  our  ability  to  fulfill  US  security  commitments  and  to 
work  with  allies  and  partners  in  the  decades  to  come  in  military  activities  across 
the  spectrum  of  endeavors  from  combat  to  peace  operations. 

The  goal  of  our  realignment  is  to  update  our  defense  posture  so  that  it  looks 
forward,  not  back  toward  the  Cold  War.  We  want  our  posture  to  enable  more 
effective  military  operations  in  the  fiiture  -  greater  flexibility  for  our  forces,  their 
ability  to  deploy  powerful  capabilities  rapidly  anywhere  in  the  world  where  they 
are  needed.  We  want  our  posture  to  enrich  our  ties  with  our  defense  partners 
around  the  world  -  making  it  easier  for  us  to  cooperate,  lightening  our  footprint, 
eliminating  urmecessary  irritations,  helping  them  as  well  as  us  to  modernize  our 
armed  forces.  And  we  want  our  posture  to  be  efficient  -  to  be  affordable  -  with 
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the  right  kind  of  command  structures,  facilities  and  equipment  for  the  work  that 
may  be  required  in  the  future. 

I  would  like  to  be  clear  about  what  we  aim  to  achieve  and  what  are  not 
aiming  to  do: 

•  We  are  not  aiming  at  retrenchment,  curtailing  U.S.  commitments, 
isolationism  or  unilateralism.  Instead,  we  want  to  increase  our  ability  to 
fulfill  our  international  commitments  more  effectively. 

•  We  are  aiming  to  ensure  that,  in  the  future,  our  alliances  remain  capable, 
relevant,  affordable  and  therefore  sustainable. 

•  We  are  not  focused  on  maintaining  numbers  of  troops  overseas,  instead  we 
are  focused  on  increasing  the  capabilities  of  our  forces  and  those  of  our 
friends. 

•  We  are  not  talking  about  fighting  in  place,  but  on  our  ability  to  move  to  the 
fight. 

•  We  are  not  talking  only  about  basing,  we're  talking  about  the  ability  of  our 
forces  to  operate  when  and  where  they  are  needed. 

The  September  1 1  attacks  clarified  our  understanding  of  the  key  security 
challenges  that  we  will  face  in  the  21-  century.  These  include: 

•  The  nexus  among  terrorist  organizations,  their  state  supporters  and  the 
proliferation  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction; 

•  Ungovemed  and  under-governed  areas  within  states,  which  can  serve  as 
breeding  grounds  and  sanctuaries  for  terrorists;  and 

•  Asymmetric  warfare  that  adversaries  will  use  to  counter  U.S. 
conventional  military  superiority. 

As  part  of  the  transformation  of  our  strategy  and  our  alliances  to  deal  with 
our  new  strategic  circumstances,  we  are  transforming  our  global  posture.  Much  of 
our  current  posture  still  reflects  the  mentality  and  reality  of  the  Cold  War  - 
forward  deployed  forces  configured  as  defensive,  tripwire  units  and  expected  to 
fight  near  where  they  were  based. 

In  the  immediate  aftermath  of  the  Soviet  Union's  disintegration,  the 
United  States  substantially  reduced  our  troops  that  were  deployed  forward.  But 
they  still  remained  concentrated  primarily  in  their  Cold  War  locations  in 
Northern  Europe  and  Northeast  Asia.  It  is  from  these  locations  that  they 
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deployed  to  deal  with  crises  in  the  Balkans,  the  Persian  Gulf,  Central  Asia  and 
other  locations. 

Now,  nearly  15  years  after  the  end  of  the  Cold  War,  we  no  longer  expect 
our  forces  to  fight  in  place;  our  forces  need  to  be  able  to  project  power  into 
theaters  that  may  be  far  from  where  they  are  based. 


The  Principles  for  Realignment 

President  Bush  decided  it  was  time  for  a  comprehensive  review  of  the  U.S. 
global  defense  posture,  a  review  that  could  serve  the  President's  broader  purposes 
to  transform  the  US  armed  forces  for  the  future. 

This  review  of  our  Global  Defense  Posture  has  been  guided  by  five  key 
policy  themes  - 

Strengthen  Allied  Roles.  First,  we  want  to  expand  allied  roles  and  build  new 
partnerships.  We  have  worked  to  ensure  that  our  allies  and  friends  recognize  that, 
in  transforming  the  US  posture,  we're  safeguarding  the  US  commitment  to  help 
defend  our  common  interests.  Changes  in  the  U.S.  global  posture  also  aim  to  help 
our  allies  and  friends  modernize  their  own  forces,  doctrines  and  strategies.  As  we 
discuss  the  U.S.  realignment  with  our  allies  and  partners,  we  are  exploring  ways  in 
which  we  together  can  transform  our  military  capabilities.  At  the  same  time,  we 
seek  to  tailor  the  physical  U.S.  "footprint"  to  suit  local  conditions.  Our  goal  is  to 
reduce  friction  with  host  nations,  the  kind  that  results  from  accidents  and  other 
problems  relating  to  local  sensitivities. 

Flexibility  to  Contend  with  Uncertainty.   Second,  we  have  to  create  greater 
flexibility  to  contend  with  uncertainty.  Much  of  our  existing  overseas  posture  was 
established  on  the  premise  that  we  knew  where  we  would  fight.  The  lessons  of  the 
last  15  years  tell  us  that  we  often  are  required  to  conduct  military  operations  in 
places  that  were  not  predicted.  It  is  clear  that  the  Defense  Department  needs  to 
plan,  but  we  must  plan  to  be  surprised.  Our  goal  is  to  have  forces  deployed 
forward  in  such  a  way  that  they  can  quickly  reach  crisis  spots  as  necessary  in  the 
ftiture. 

Focus  Within  and  Across  Regions.  Third,  in  the  Cold  War,  we  tended  to  focus  on 
threats  to  specific  regions,  and  tailored  our  military  presence  to  those  regions. 
Now  we're  dealing  with  challenges  that  are  global  in  nature  -  so  global  strategies 
and  actions  are  necessary  to  complement  our  regional  planning.  We  need  to 
improve  our  ability  to  project  power  from  one  region  to  another  and  to  manage 
forces  on  a  global  basis. 
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Develop  Rapidly  Deployable  Capabilities.  Fourth,  because  our  forward-deployed 
forces  are  unlikely  to  fight  where  they're  actually  based,  we  have  to  make  those 
forces  rapidly  deployable.  For  this  concept  to  work,  U.S.  forces  need  to  be  able  to 
move  smoothly  into,  through,  and  out  of  host  nations,  which  puts  a  premium  on 
establishing  flexible  legal  and  support  arrangements  with  our  allies  and  partners. 

Focus  on  Capabilities.  Not  Numbers.  Finally,  our  key  purpose  is  to  push  relevant 
capabilities  forward.  That  does  not  require  us  to  push  additional  forces  forward. 
In  fact,  we  can  now  have  far  greater  capabilities  forward  than  in  the  past,  with 
smaller  numbers  of  forces  permanently  stationed  abroad.  In  gauging  the  degree 
of  commitment  the  US  has  to  a  given  region,  the  key  concept  is  not  numbers  of 
forces  or  platforms  we  have  stationed  there,  but  the  magnitude  to  the  military 
capabilities  we  can  bring  to  bear  there  rapidly. 

A  goal  of  the  many  consultations  we  have  conducted  with  our  allies  and 
friends  has  been  to  demonstrate  that,  in  transforming  our  posture,  the  United 
States  is  increasing  its  ability  to  help  secure  our  common  interests,  whether  we 
are  increasing  or  decreasing  the  numbers  of  personnel  or  units  in  a  given  area. 

Our  goal  is  to  be  positioned  to  deal  with  uncertainty,  with  the  right  forces, 
the  right  relationships,  the  right  authority  and  the  ability  to  execute  our  missions 
within  and  across  regions. 


Elements  of  Posture  -  Relationships,  Activities,  Facilities,  Legal 
Arrangements,  and  Surge 

The  term  "posture"  means  not  only  bases  or  facilities.  It  encompasses  also 
activities,  relationships,  legal  arrangements,  and  surge  capability. 

When  we  speak  of  our  posture  in  a  region,  we  are  referring  not  just  to 
bases,  but  to  the  military  activities  we  perform  there.  These  activities  include 
training,  exercises,  and  operations.  They  involve  small  units  working  together  in  a 
wide  range  of  capacities.  They  involve  major  formations  conducting  elaborate 
exercises  to  achieve  proficiency  in  joint  and  combined  operations.  They  involve 
the  "nuts  and  bolts"  of  providing  support  to  ongoing  operations.  And  they 
involved  the  force  protection  that  we  and  our  allies  provide  to  one  another. 

Another  aspect  of  our  posture  in  a  region  are  the  defense 
relationships  we  have  with  partners  there.  These  relationships  involve 
interactions  at  all  levels  -  from  heads  of  state  to  the  students  that  interact  in 
the  many  school  houses  that  we  and  our  allies  provide. 
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Our  posture,  of  course,  also  includes  the  facilities  where  our  forces  live, 
train  and  operate.  In  addition  to  retaining,  but  consolidating,  our  main  operating 
bases  in  places  like  Germany,  Italy,  the  U.K.,  Japan,  and  Korea,  we  intend  also  to 
rely  on  forward  operating  sites  with  rotational  presence  and  pre-positioned 
equipment.  Additionally,  we'll  need  access  to  a  broader  range  of  "cooperative 
security  locations,"  the  term  we  use  for  facilities  with  little  or  no  permanent  U.S. 
presence,  but  with  periodic  service  or  contractor  support. 

Fifteen  years  of  operational  experience  tells  us  that  we  need  a  new,  more 
innovative,  more  joint  approach  to  pre-positioned  equipment  and  stocks  that 
reflects  the  new  requirements  for  operational  flexibility.  We  are  reaping  benefits 
from  rapidly  advancing  information  technologies  by  consolidating  administrative 
fiinctions  in  the  U.S.  and  elsewhere  through  what  is  called  "reachback." 

Fourth,  many  of  our  current  legal  arrangements  date  back  a  half  a  cenuiry 
or  more.  We  want  our  international  agreements  to  be  up-to-date  -  to  reflect  new 
realities  and  enable  operational  flexibility.  They  have  to  help,  not  hinder,  the  rapid 
deployment  and  employment  of  U.S.  and  coalition  forces  worldwide  in  a  crisis. 
And  these  legal  arrangements  should  encourage  responsibility  and  burden-sharing 
among  our  partners  and  ourselves,  while  providing  the  necessary  legal  protections 
for  our  personnel. 

Finally,  US  military  forces  need  to  be  managed  globally  in  a  way  that  will 
allow  us  to  surge  a  greater  percentage  of  the  force  rapidly  wherever  in  the  world 
this  may  be  required.  Combatant  Commanders  no  longer  "own"  forces  in  their 
theaters.  The  President  and  Secretary  of  Defense  apportion  the  forces  as  needed  - 
taking  them  anywhere  in  the  world  as  the  circumstances  warrant. 


Regional  Implications 

The  changes  we  are  effecting  in  activities,  relationships,  facilities,  legal 
arrangements,  and  surge  capacity  will  improve  our  nation's  ability  to  support 
diplomacy  and  perform  across  the  spectrum  of  military  operations  globally. 

In  Asia,  our  ideas  build  upon  our  current  ground,  air,  and  naval  access  in 
Central,  Northeast,  and  Southeast  Asia  to  overcome  the  vast  distances.  We  plan  to 
bring  additional  naval  and  air  capabilities  forward  into  the  region.  We  envision 
consolidating  facilities  and  headquarters  in  Japan  and  Korea  to  gain  efficiencies 
and  enable  regional  and  global  action.  Our  plans  would  establish  nodes  for  special 
operations  forces  and  multiple  access  avenues  for  contingency  operations. 
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Our  plans  for  our  posture  in  Europe  include  lighter  and  more  deployable 
ground  capabilities,  leading-edge  air  and  naval  power,  advanced  training  facilities, 
and  strengthened  special  operations  forces,  all  positioned  to  deploy  more  rapidly 
to  the  Middle  East  and  other  hot  spots. 

In  the  Middle  East,  we  propose  to  maintain  what  we  call  "warm"  facilities 
for  rotational  forces  and  contingency  purposes,  building  on  cooperation  and  access 
provided  by  host  nations  during  Operations  Enduring  Freedom  and  Iraqi  Freedom. 

In  Africa  and  the  Western  Hemisphere,  we  have  in  mind  a  diverse  array  of 
smaller  cooperative  security  locations  for  contingency  access. 


Working  with  Allies,  Partners,  and  Congress 

It  bears  reemphasizing:  our  military  forces,  both  forward-deployed  and 
based  at  home,  are  only  part  of  our  military  capability.  The  network  of  alliances 
and  security  relationships  we  have  created  with  other  nations  is  a  key  element  of 
our  ability  to  defend  U.S.  interests.  When  the  United  States  acts  in  the  world,  we 
do  not  act  by  ourselves,  but  as  a  part  of  a  community  of  states. 

On  25  November  2003,  President  Bush  stated  that  the  U.S.  would  intensify 
consultations  with  friends,  allies,  and  partners  overseas  on  our  review  of  global 
defense  posture.  The  results  of  our  senior-level  consultations  at  NATO  and  in  key 
European,  Asian  and  other  capitals  helped  to  create  understanding  and  cooperation 
regarding  our  posture  realignment.  Our  foreign  counterparts  appreciated  that  their 
input  was  sought  before  key  decisions  have  been  made  and  they  understood  our 
global,  long-term  view  and  the  strategic  rationale  for  conducting  the  review  at  this 
time. 

The  global  posture  review  had  its  origins  in  the  2001  Report  of  the 
Quadrennial  Defense  Review.  We  have  made  significant  progress  during  2003- 
2004,  and  proposals  have  been  shared  frequently  with  the  Congressional 
leadership,  committee  leadership  and  members,  and  committee  staffs.  Today,  we 
are  providing  an  update  on  the  decision  process  for  strengthening  U.S.  global 
defense  posture. 

As  the  administration  moves  forward  in  discussions  with  allies  and  partners 
on  specific  proposals.  Administration  officials  will  remain  in  close  consultation 
with  the  Congress.  This  will  be  particularly  important  as  our  consultations  with 
allies  begin  transitioning  from  proposals  for  changes,  to  negotiations  about  details 
of  those  changes,  to  agreements  on  our  new  plans. 
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Finally,  the  global  posture  decision  process  and  BRAC  are  tightly  linked, 
indeed  they  depend  on  each  other.  They  are  both  key  components  of  the 
President's  transformation  agenda,  and  they  both  will  be  critical  instruments  for 
stability  in  the  lives  of  service  members  and  their  families.  Together,  they  will 
help  to  provide  more  predictability  in  assignments  and  rotations. 

The  progress  made  to  date  on  global  posture  enables  DoD  to  provide 
specific  input  on  overseas  changes  for  BRAC  2005.  That  input  will  allow 
domestic  implications  of  the  global  posture  review  -  with  forces  and  personnel 
either  returning  to  or  moving  forward  from  US  territory  -  to  be  accounted  for  as 
effectively  as  possible  within  the  BRAC  decision-making  process. 

Finally,  as  was  the  case  with  previous  BRAC  rounds,  the  U.S.  will  retain 
enough  domestic  infrastructure  to  provide  for  difficult-to-reconstitute  assets  to 
respond  to  surge  needs,  and  to  accommodate  significant  force  reconstitution  as 
necessary,  including  all  forces  based  within  or  outside  the  United  States. 

In  closing,  we  appreciate  this  committee's  vision  and  support  as  we  work  to 
implement  necessary,  strategic  improvements  to  America's  global  defense  posture. 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS  SUBMITTED  FOR  THE 
RECORD 


June  23,  2004 


QUESTIONS  SUBMITTED  BY  MR.  ORTIZ 

Mr.  Ortiz.  What  is  the  status  of  negotiations/consultations  with  nations  that  the 
U.S.  does  not  currently  have  basing  agreements?  What  nations  are  in  these  negotia- 
tions/consultations? Is  the  Department  of  Defense  coordinating  efforts  to  estabhsh 
austere  bases  in  various  overseas  locations  with  the  State  Department?  If  so,  what 
is  the  status  of  any  ongoing  negotiations  with  such  countries?  Will  any  such  coun- 
tries provide  any  form  of  host  nation  support?  If  so,  what  type,  e.g.,  airfield  access, 
landing  rights,  etc.? 

Secretary  Feith.  Intensive  consultations  began  in  the  fall  of  2003,  per  President 
Bush's  instruction.  To  date,  we  have  had  bilateral  consultations  and  discussions 
with  the  countries  listed  below,  and  additional  discussions  through  our  Ambas- 
sadors in  host  nations.  These  consultations  have  been  a  joint  effort  of  the  Depart- 
ments of  State  and  Defense.  While  it  is  premature  to  specify  the  exact  type  of  host- 
nation  support  we  will  receive  fi-om  every  ally  or  partner,  our  discussions  with  them 
will  explore  a  variety  of  options  including:  airfield  and  port  access,  landing  rights, 
logistical  support,  force  protection,  and  local  infrastructure  improvements.  To  date, 
we  have  consulted  or  held  discussions  with:  Australia,  Azerbaijan,  Bulgaria,  China, 
France,  Germany,  Iceland,  Italy,  Japan,  Korea,  NATO,  Philippines,  Poland,  Roma- 
nia, Russia,  Singapore,  Spain,  Thailand,  Turkey,  UK,  and  Uzbekistan 

Mr.  Ortiz.  Explain  the  process  by  which  the  Department  of  Defense  is  planning 
to  accommodate  troops  returning  from  permanent  overseas  garrisons  within  the 
United  States,  including  the  factors  to  consider  most  important  in  the  selection  of 
locations?  What  recommendations  for  home  bases  have  already  been  made  for  re- 
turning units?  On  what  basis  have  these  recommendations  been  made? 

Secretary  Feith.  Service  criteria  that  are  being  used  to  evaluate  stationing  loca- 
tions include  training  factors  (e.g.,  the  availability  of  instrumented  ranges  and  "force 
on  force"  capabilities),  power  projection  factors  (e.g.,  air,  rail,  and  sea  links),  envi- 
ronmental factors  (e.g.,  encroachment  as  well  as  projected  training  stresses  on  the 
local  environment),  and  facilities  factors  (e.g.,  availability  of  barracks  and  family 
housing,  administrative,  storage,  and  maintenance  facilities). 

We  are  committed  to  completing  the  global  posture  review  in  time  to  inform  the 
BRAG  process.  BRAC  remains  the  best  way  to  determine  the  placement  of  forces 
relocating  to  the  US.  Both  the  overseas  posture  review  and  BRAC  are  necessary  for 
a  true  capabilities-based  infrastructure  rationalization.  Since  the  BRAC  process,  not 
the  global  posture  review,  will  determine  the  stationing  of  units  that  will  return  to 
the  United  States,  no  recommendations  have  been  made  for  home  bases  for  such 
units. 

Mr.  Ortiz.  We  keep  reading  in  the  press  accounts  of  various  moves  planned  in 
implementing  the  results  of  the  Department's  study  known  as  the  Integrated  Global 
Presence  and  Basing  Strategy.  At  what  point  did  the  department  develop  and  ap- 
prove a  list  of  specific  moves  associated  with  overseas  facilities  and  forces?  Please 
provide  the  committee  with  the  details  of  this  list. 

Secretary  Feith.  Specific  moves  are  still  under  consideration  and  analysis,  not- 
withstanding press  accounts,  many  of  which  have  been  widely  inaccurate.  Details 
of  the  Administration's  global  posture  plans  will  be  provided  to  Congress  through 
a  comprehensive  report  that  we  plan  to  deliver  in  September  2004. 

Mr.  Ortiz.  What  role  did  the  combatant  commanders  play  in  developing  the  glob- 
al footprint  and  changes  in  overseas  posture?  Did  DoD  provide  guidance  to  the  com- 
manders on  overarching  goals?  What  process  has  DoD  used  to  validate  combatant 
commander  recommendations? 

Secretary  Feith.  In  the  spring  of  2003,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  provided  guid- 
ance to  combatant  commanders  on  overarching  goals  for  realigning  global  defense 
posture.  These  goals  included  expanding  allied  roles  in  our  future  posture;  develop- 
ing flexibility  to  contend  with  uncertainty;  enhancing  abilities  to  work  across  the 
various  AOR  seams;  developing  rapidly  deployable  capabilities;  and  focusing  on  ca- 
pabilities, not  simply  numbers  of  personnel  or  platforms.  Based  on  this  guidance, 
the  combatant  commanders  developed  specific  recommendations  for  posture  changes 
that  were  integrated  into  a  broader  global  strategy  by  OSD,  the  Joint  Staff,  and 
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Service  headquarters,  in  conjunction  with  our  interagency  partners  at  State  and  the 
NSC  staff. 

Mr.  Ortiz.  What  is  the  status  of  the  services'  efforts  to  develop  comprehensive 
master  plans  for  overseas  military  facilities?  Do  these  plans  reflect  the  department's 
IGPBS? 

Secretary  Feith.  The  regional  combatant  commanders  (EUCOM,  PACOM, 
CENTCOM,  and  SOUTHCOM)  are  developing  comprehensive  master  plans  that  re- 
flect the  global  posture  review. 

Mr.  Ortiz.  Does  the  Department's  annual  guidance  for  developing  its  fiscal  year 
2006  budget  request  include  directions  regarding  planned  moves  in  implementing 
the  Integrated  Global  Posture  and  Basing  Strategy?  If  so,  what  is  the  nature  of  the 
guidance? 

Secretary  Feith.  Some  posture  changes  will  be  ready  to  commence  implementa- 
tion during  FY06.  Consequently  they  will  be  budgeted  for  in  the  Service  POMs. 
However,  full  implementation  will  likely  take  7-10  years,  so  fiscal  implications  will 
be  spread  over  several  budget  cycles. 

Mr.  Ortiz.  How  is  the  department  assessing  the  impact  of  global  presence 
changes  on  the  upcoming  base  realignment  and  closure  (BRAC)  process;  and  what 
decisions  might,  in  turn,  be  impacted  by  the  results  of  BRAC?  Will  costs  associated 
with  force  relocations  resulting  from  the  posture  review  be  included  in  BRAC  cost 
calculations? 

Secretary  Feith.  Once  the  posture  review  is  completed,  its  recommendations  will 
provide  input  to  the  BRAC  process.  This  input  will  allow  the  domestic  implications 
of  the  review  with  forces  and  personnel  either  returning  to  US  territory,  or  moving 
forward  within  US  territory  or  from  the  US  to  host  nations — to  be  effectively  ac- 
counted for  within  the  BRAC  decision-making  process.  Costs  associated  with  force 
relocations  resulting  from  the  posture  review  will  be  included  in  BRAC  cost  calcula- 
tions, if  they  are  a  part  of  a  BRAC  recommendation. 

Mr.  Ortiz.  Given  DoD  comments  on  forward  basing  an  aircraft  carrier  and  sub- 
marines in  Guam  and/or  Hawaii,  what  decisions  on  end-state  locations  for  force 
changes  and  moves  have  been  made  to  date?  How  can  these  decisions  be  made  be- 
fore the  BRAC  recommendations  are  presented  in  May  2005? 

Secretary  Feith.  Given  the  need  for  rapidly  deployable  forces  in  the  vast  Asia- 
Pacific  theater,  it  makes  strategic  sense  to  deploy  additional  maritime,  air,  and 
ground  strike  capabilities  to  both  US  states  and  territories  and  to  host  nations  in 
the  PACOM  AOR.  However,  any  specific  decisions  on  end-state  locations  for  changes 
that  impact  US  states  and  territories  will  be  made  solely  through  the  BRAC  process. 

Mr.  Ortiz.  A  May  2004  Congressional  Budget  Office  report  on  Options  for  Chang- 
ing the  Army's  Overseas  Basing  expressed  the  view  that  re-stationing  Army  forces 
would  likely  provide  only  small  improvements  in  the  United  States'  ability  to  re- 
spond to  overseas  conflicts.  The  report  stated  that  deploying  Army  units  to  many 
potential  trouble  spots  from  likely  locations  of  new  bases  would  not  be  significantly 
faster  than  deploying  them  from  current  bases.  How  would  you  react  to  that  view? 

Secretary  Feith.  I  disagree  with  that  view.  Once  the  review  is  finalized  and  im- 
plemented, we  will  have  rapidly  deployable  ground  capabilities — including  Stryker 
and  airborne  units — in  forward  areas,  which  will  greatly  improve  our  response 
times.  While  heavy  reinforcing  units  will  return  to  the  United  States,  deployment 
time  for  these  forces  will  not  be  greatly  affected.  For  example,  as  it  stands  currently, 
heavy  forces  stationed  in  Germany  must  deploy  from  Europe  through  the  Baltic  and 
North  Seas,  and  take  a  circuitous  route  to  reach  potential  trouble  spots.  In  such 
cases,  we  can  move  forces  to,  say.  Southwest  Asia  from  the  east  coast  of  the  United 
States  in  a  comparable  time  than  from  Europe. 

Mr.  Ortiz.  The  May  2004  Congressional  Budget  Office  report  also  noted  that 
bringing  forces  that  are  permanently  stationed  in  Europe  and  South  Korea  back  to 
the  United  States  and  maintaining  a  presence  in  those  countries  through  unit  rota- 
tions would  reduce  the  need  for  infrastructure  overseas,  but  could  also  hurt  reten- 
tion and  troop  morale  by  increasing  family  separation  for  Army  personnel.  Does 
DoD  plan  to  increase  the  number  of  unit  rotations  to  overseas  bases  as  part  of  its 
realignment  of  US  forces  overseas?  If  so,  what  impact  does  DoD  project  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  unit  rotations  would  have  on  retention  and  troop  morale? 

Secretary  Feith.  Once  implemented,  our  future  global  defense  posture  will  have 
a  relatively  larger  number  of  rotations  to  overseas  facilities  compared  to  perma- 
nently stationed  forward  forces.  However,  a  key  detriment  to  troop  morale  will  be 
alleviated  through  a  diminishing  of  "double  separations,"  whereby  forward-stationed 
troops  are  frequently  deployed  to  other  theaters,  while  their  family  members  are  far 
from  their  extended  families  in  the  United  States.  Also,  planned  changes  to  our 
global  posture  directly  support  Service  initiatives — such  as  the  Army's  modularity 
and  unit  rotation  concepts,  the  Navy's  Fleet  Response  Plan,  and  the  Air  Force's  on- 
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going  force  management  improvements — designed  to  facilitate  personnel  manage- 
ment, provide  predictability  in  scheduling,  and  offer  more  stability  at  home. 


QUESTIONS  SUBMITTED  BY  MR.  HEFLEY 

Mr.  Hefley.  How  is  military  force  transformation  integrated  into  the  global  pos- 
ture study?  How  is  endstrength  factored  into  the  study?  How  are  budget  implica- 
tions integrated  into  the  study?  How  are  implications  on  personnel  factored  in? 

Secretary  Feith.  The  review  of  global  posture  is  a  central,  defining  component  of 
military  force  transformation.  The  Department  took  a  "manpower  neutral"  approach 
to  the  review  and  assumed  endstrength  at  its  current  level.  Our  plans  for  realigning 
global  posture  will  indeed  have  budgetary  implications,  but  we  consider  such  impli- 
cations both  manageable  (equal  to  approximately  V2  of  1  %  of  the  FYDP)  and  a  solid 
investment  in  the  future  effectiveness  of  our  Armed  Forces.  Personnel  implications 
factored  heavily  into  our  review:  one  of  our  overriding  goals  is  to  provide  more  pre- 
dictability to  our  forces  and  their  families  over  a  career. 

Mr.  Hefley.  How  did  the  Department  assess  "risk"  for  potential  changes  in  global 
posture,  including  "risk"  related  to  diplomatic  relations  with  allies  and  partners, 
operational  considerations,  deployment  speed,  budgetary  implications,  and  effects  on 
personnel  (including  retention,  morale,  and  recruiting)?  What  "wargames"  has  DoD 
conducted  using  the  Integrated  Global  Presence  and  Basing  Study  (IGPBS)  roadmap 
to  validate  the  concepts  contained  within  it?  Please  provide  any  reports  or  studies 
related  to  these  activities  to  the  committee. 

Secretary  Feith.  The  Department  assessed  risks  using  the  framework  provided  by 
the  September  2001  Report  on  the  Quadrennial  Defense  Review:  operational  risks, 
force  management  risks,  institutional  risks,  and  future  challenges  risks.  In  this 
manner  DoD  conducted  thorough  risk  assessments  that  covered  each  of  the  implica- 
tions listed  in  the  question.  The  Department  and  the  interagency  conducted  a  broad 
range  of  studies  and  seminars  at  multiple  levels,  including  participation  of  the  Serv- 
ices, the  Combatant  Commands,  OSD,  Joint  Staff,  the  Intelligence  Community,  and 
the  State  Department.  A  Report  to  Congress  on  the  review  will  be  provided  in  Sep- 
tember 2004. 

Mr.  Hefley.  Given  the  interaction  the  departments  of  State  and  Defense  have 
had  with  existing  host  nations  about  potential  change  to  US  overseas  force  posture, 
what  risks  are  associated  with  changes  to  those  plans? 

Secretary  Feith.  Through  a  concerted  and  active  consultative  effort  by  the  De- 
partments of  State  and  Defense,  we  shared  our  assessments  of  the  global  security 
environment  and  the  rationale  for  the  review  with  our  friends,  allies,  and  interested 
3'^'^  parties  (e.g.,  China).  We  sought,  obtained,  and  incorporated  their  thoughts  and 
assessments  into  our  review  process.  This  in  turn  strengthened  our  recommenda- 
tions for  posture  changes.  Just  as  other  countries  have  appreciated  our  broad  con- 
sultative effort,  we  have  appreciated  their  strategic  thinking  and  their  understand- 
ing that  the  rationale  and  timing  for  the  review  are  correct.  We  have  pointed  out 
throughout  our  consultations  that,  as  we  proceed  with  implementation,  we  will  re- 
main open  to  new  proposals  and  responsive  to  changes  in  strategic  circumstances. 

Mr.  Hefley.  Given  that  this  is  the  first  major  reassessment  of  US  overseas  force 
posture  since  the  end  of  the  Cold  War  and  even  before,  what  process  does  the  de- 
partment envision  for  periodically  assessing  the  adequacy  of  US  global  posture? 

Secretary  Feith.  Our  global  force  posture  is  not  static,  and  will  continue  to 
change  as  strategic  circumstances  evolve.  The  Department  of  Defense  and  its  inter- 
agency partners  will  maintain  a  continuous  evaluation  of  the  state  of  our  global  de- 
fense posture  to  strengthen  our  military  and  diplomatic  advantages  and  to  provide 
the  American  people  with  a  cost  effective  way  of  keeping  challenges  to  America's 
security  far  from  US  shores. 

Mr.  Hefley.  Has  the  Department  developed  an  estimate  of  the  costs  that  will  be 
associated  with  realigning  forces  under  the  global  presence  and  basing  strategy  and 
to  what  degree  vidll  these  costs  be  borne  by  military  construction  (MILCON),  oper- 
ations and  maintenance  (O&M),  BRAC,  or  host  nations? 

Secretary  Feith.  At  present,  our  estimates  cost  out  at  less  than  V2.  of  1%  of  the 
FYDP.  In  light  of  the  magnitude  of  the  many  benefits  to  be  derived,  I  consider  this 
cost  a  sound  investment  in  the  long-term  readiness  of  our  Armed  Forces.  Over  the 
FYDP,  these  costs  will  be  borne  by  a  combination  of  MILCON,  O&M,  and  BRAC 
funding.  Cost  estimates  are  continually  being  refined  as  implementation  plans  are 
being  developed.  We  also  will  negotiate  appropriate  cost  sharing  arrangements  with 
host  nations. 
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Mr.  Hefley.  What  are  the  logistical  implications  of  global  posture  changes,  in 
terms  of  strategic  mobility,  prepositioned  stocks,  and  force  rotation  policies  (rec- 
ognizing that  the  strategic  mobility  study  is  pending)? 

Secretary  Feith.  All  of  these  logistical  implications  have  been  weighed  as  part  of 
the  combatant  commanders'  recommendations  and  the  risk  analysis  in  the  global 
posture  review.  Strategic  mobility  will  be  enhanced  via  improved  "north-south" 
transport  routes  (to  accompany  the  already  well-developed  "east-west"  routes)  in 
areas  such  as  the  Western  Hemisphere,  Africa,  and  Southeast  Asia.  Prepositioned 
stocks  will  be  placed  along  sea,  air,  and  land  transport  routes  to  enable  their  rapid 
deployment.  In  conjunction  with  the  posture  review,  the  Services  are  undertaking 
initiatives  (for  example,  the  Army's  modularity  concept)  to  enable  force  rotations  in 
a  manner  that  is  less  disruptive  to  our  military  members  and  their  families. 

Mr.  Hefley.  If  US  presence  in  overseas  locations  is  to  be  maintained  through  in- 
creased troop  rotations,  what  effect  will  such  increased  rotations  have  on  unit  avail- 
ability for  combat?  On  family  separation  times?  On  operations  and  training  costs? 

Secretary  Feith.  We  want  to  have  the  right  capabilities  positioned  in  flexible  loca- 
tions, with  the  ability  to  deploy  rapidly  where  they  are  needed.  Through  global  force 
management  and  the  use  of  rotational  presence,  we  will  have  a  greater  availability 
of  the  right  forces  and  capabihties  when  and  where  needed.  In  conjunction  with  the 
posture  review,  the  Services  are  undertaking  initiatives  to  enable  force  rotations  in 
a  manner  that  is  less  disruptive  to  our  military  members  and  their  families,  and 
provides  maximum  capabilities  for  ongoing  and  potential  operations.  The  Army  is 
developing  its  modularity  concept;  the  Air  Force  is  refining  its  AEF  construct;  and 
the  Navy  is  implementing  its  new  Fleet  Response  Plan. 

One  of  our  key  goals  is  to  reduce  the  "double  separation"  that  is  becoming  more 
frequent  among  our  forward  deployed  forces:  since  military  members  frequently  de- 
ploy out  of  theater,  family  members  are  not  just  separated  from  him/her,  but  also 
from  their  extended  families  and  support  network  in  the  United  States.  As  stated 
previously,  overall  operational  and  training  costs  are  still  being  refined. 

Mr.  Hefley.  If  deployment  times  for  Army  units  will  not  significantly  decrease 
as  a  result  of  the  realignment  of  US  bases  overseas,  what  are  the  operational  bene- 
fits of  the  proposed  realignment?  For  example,  would  US  training  capabilities  be  en- 
hanced as  a  result  of  the  realignment  of  US  forces  overseas? 

Secretary  Feith.  Operational  benefits  are  clear.  Our  military  capabilities  need  to 
be  positioned  to  contend  with  uncertainty,  since  we  can  no  longer  predict  where  they 
will  be  needed.  As  our  plans  are  implemented,  we  will  have  our  most  rapidly 
deployable  capabilities  forward,  including  airborne,  Stryker,  and  fighter  and  attack 
aircraft  in  Europe,  and  additional  maritime  and  air  long-range  strike  capabilities  in 
the  Asia-Pacific  theater.  This  will  greatly  enhance  our  response  times.  Additionally, 
training  capabilities  for  US  and  aUied  and  partner  forces  will  be  improved  as  we 
work  with  them  to  develop  and  enhance  forward  training  facilities,  which  will  form 
a  key  component  of  our  future  global  posture. 

Mr.  Hefley.  What  will  happen  to  the  facilities  in  South  Korea  vacated  by  the  bri- 
gade of  the  2"^!  Infantry  Division  when  it  deploys  to  Iraq? 

Secretary  Feith.  The  facilities  vacated  by  the  2"^  Brigade  Combat  Team  have 
been  closed  and  we  are  in  the  process  of  returning  these  camps  to  the  Republic  of 
Korea.  The  ROK  Government  has  not  indicated  what  their  future  plans  for  the  fa- 
cilities are. 

Mr.  Hefley.  The  Government  Accountability  Office  (GAO)  reported  last  year  that 
cost  estimates  for  relocating  Yongsan  Army  Garrison  in  South  Korea  have  ranged 
from  $1.7  billion  to  $9.5  billion  in  1993  (sic)  dollars.  Given  the  enormous  amount 
of  military  construction  that  has  taken  place  at  Yongsan  Garrison  in  recent  years, 
do  you  have  a  current  estimate  of  those  relocation  costs?  If  so,  how  firm  are  those 
figures?  How  likely  is  it  that  the  South  Korean  government  will  be  willing  to  bear 
the  full  burden  of  those  relocation  costs?  What  is  the  status  of  negotiations  over  this 
issue? 

Secretary  Feith.  The  Korean  government's  current  working  estimates  for  the  relo- 
cation of  Yongsan  Garrison  range  from  $2.4  to  $4  Billion.  We  are  currently  begin- 
ning a  comprehensive  master  planning  effort  with  the  ROK  that  will  better  delin- 
eate the  financial  requirements.  However,  through  the  conclusion  of  the  Yongsan 
Relocation  Agreement  in  August  2004  the  ROK  government  has  committed  to  pro- 
viding the  funding  for  the  relocation.  The  ROK  National  Assembly  gave  its  approval 
to  the  Agreement  in  December,  and  has  enacted  special  legislation  aimed  to  facili- 
tate the  relocation.  In  the  2005  ROK  National  Budget,  $477  Million  has  been_appro 
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Mr.  Hefley.  Press  reports  indicate  that  the  Department  plans  to  deploy  a  combat 
brigade  from  the  2'"^  Infantry  Division  from  South  Korea  to  Iraq  and  that  these 
forces  may  later  be  redeployed  back  to  the  US.  What  guidance  is  being  given  to  the 
families  of  those  troops  to  plan  for  future  housing  accommodations?  Have  you  identi- 
fied bases  in  the  U.S.  where  these  families  would  be  relocated? 

Secretary  Feith.  The  2'"^  Brigade  Combat  Team  deployed  to  Iraq  in  August  2004. 
In  consultations  with  the  Korean  government  we  have  informed  them  that  this  unit 
will  not  return  to  Korea  and  is  included  in  the  12,500  troop  redeployment.  The  ulti- 
mate disposition  of  this  unit,  its  personnel  and  their  family  members  is  an  issue 
to  be  decided  by  the  United  States  Army,  as  part  of  the  BRAC  process. 

Mr.  Hefley.  Press  reports  indicate  that  the  Department  plans  to  depoly  a  combat 
brigade  from  the  2'"^  Infantry  Division  from  South  Korea  to  Iraq  and  that  these 
forces  may  later  be  redeployed  back  to  the  US.  What  guidance  is  being  given  to  the 
families  of  those  troops  to  plan  for  future  housing  accommodations?  Have  you  identi- 
fied bases  in  the  U.S.  where  these  families  would  be  relocated. 

Secretary  Feith.  The  2"^  Brigade  Combat  Team  deployed  to  Iraq  in  August  2004. 
In  consultations  with  the  Korean  government  we  have  informed  them  that  this  unit 
will  not  return  to  Korea  and  is  included  in  the  12,500  troop  redeployment.  The  ulti- 
mate disposition  of  this  unit,  its  personnel  and  their  family  members  is  an  issue 
to  be  decided  by  the  United  States  Army,  as  part  of  the  BUAC  process. 

Mr.  Hefley.  What  will  happen  to  the  facilities  in  South  Korea  vacated  by  the  bri- 
gade of  the  2"'^  Infantry  Division  when  it  deploys  to  Iraq? 

Secretary  Feith.  The  facilities  vacated  by  the  2"^  Brigade  Combat  Team  have 
been  closed  and  we  are  in  the  process  of  returning  these  camps  to  the  Republic  of 
Korea.  The  ROK  Government  had  not  indicated  what  their  future  plans  for  the  fa- 
cilities are. 
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